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HE American Library Association has more mem- 
bers than ever before. Its budget is much larger 

than at any time in its history except during the days of 
the active library war service. Its committees, boards 
and officers are giving time, thought and energy to the 
work of the- Association which is showing in splendid re- 
sults. Work of far reaching importance has been under- 
taken in the fields of education for librarianship, adult 
education, international co-operation, publications, library 
administration and bibliography. 

These are days when no library worker can afford 
not to be an active member of the A. L. A. 

The membership Committee's slogan is 


The A. L. A.—10,000 members by 1926. 


Help the Committee to reach that goal. Ask your 
associates to join. And if by any chance you have neg- 
lected to pay your own dues for this year, send your 
check at once. 

















Jury, 1924 














ADULT EDUCATION COMMISSION 


MERICAN libraries have for years been 
A rendering good service in circulating fic- 
tion and other popular literature. Many li- 
braries also have developed efficient reference 
departments to serve the research worker and 
answer the numerous questions for spe- 
cific data or information. In between these 
two extremes, however, libraries have done 
very little thus far toward providing satis- 
factory and continuous service to the general 
reader. who wishes, or who might be per- 
suaded, to pursue a serious course of study 
either for a definite purpose or to enlarge 
his general education. 

For this reason and also because of the 
general public interest in the present world 
movement for adult education, the appoint- 
ment by the Executive Board of the American 
Library Association of a Commission on the 
Library and Adult Education at the Saratoga 
Springs meeting is highly significant. The 
personnel of this Commission is as follows: 


J. T. Jennings, chairman 

M. S. Dudgeon, vice-chairman 
C. F. D. Belden 

W. W. Bishop 

W. O. Carson 

Linda A. Eastman 

Charles E. Rush 


By the terms of its charter the Commis- 
sion is “to study the adult education move- 
ment and the work of libraries for adults 
and for older boys and girls out of school, 
and to report its findings and recommendations 
to the Council.” 

It is expected that the final report of the 
Commission will not be made until the Fiftieth 
Anniversary Conference at Philadelphia in 
1926, though a report of progress may be 
made next year. The Carnegie Corpofation 


has donated $18,000 for this study, in addition 
to $9,000 given for the preparation of read- 
ing courses. The Commission held three meet- 
ings at Saratoga at which preliminary plans 
were considered. L. L. Dickerson is now on 
duty at A. L. A. Headquarters giving full time 
to this work as executive assistant to the 
Commission. 
What You Can Do 


In the meantime a number of letters have 
come to A. L. A. Headquarters asking what 
libraries may do and how they may make a 
beginning in this work of serving adult read- 
ers. Since the Commission has only just been 
appointed and is to spend two years in pre- 
paring its recommendations, it is somewhat 
difficult and premature to attempt to give im- 
mediate advice. Nevertheless, we think there 
are some things that libraries may do. 

1. Study of- this important problem should 
not be left entirely to members of the Com- 
mission. Every librarian should help. To 
facilitate reading and study on the part of 
A. L. A. members the Commission will dis- 
tribute a list of available material in print 
on the subject of adult education.* It is hoped 
that many librarians during the next two years 
will devote some time to such reading. Please 
send to Mr. Dickerson any suggestions that 
occur to you as the result of your reading. 

2. A few of the larger libraries already 
have employed readers’ advisers. It is hoped 
that other libraries may make similar appoint- 
ments and that all readers’ advisers will keep 
Mr. Dickerson informed regarding their plans, 
methods, and results. It is possible that bulle- 
tins may be issued by the Commission giving 
tentative suggestions for readers’ advisers. 

3. A third thing that libraries may do is 


“See May Bulletin, p. 115. 
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to put in operation an idea already in use in 
two or three libraries. This plan makes the 
library a center of information regarding lo- 
cal agencies or opportunities for education. 
A. card list at the desk of the readers’ as- 
sistant gives information as to subjects, teach- 
ers, hours, and costs for all classes at the 
Y.M.C.A., the Knights of Columbus, the eve- 


ning schools, correspondence courses, and all 


other agencies outside the public day schools. 

The Commission will carry on its work 
through reading and study, and by experi- 
ments, demonstrations, and publications. Just 
how much it may be able to accomplish it 
would be idle to forecast, but we are hopeful, 
and we know that the results will be greater 
if the Commission may have generous co- 
operation from librarians. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION FOR LIBRARIANSHIP 


An important milestone in American library 
progress was passed when the Council at the 
largest meeting in its history on June 30, 
1924, by unanimous vote created a Board of 
Education for Librarianship. The duties of 
the Board are to: 

(a) Study library service and its changing 
needs and promote the further development 
of education for librarianship; 

(b) Investigate the extent to which exist- 
- ing agencies meet the needs of the profession; 

(c) Formulate for the approval of the 
Council standards for library 
for summer library courses, for 


minimum 
schools, 
courses on school library work in normal 
schools and teachers’ colleges, for training 
and apprentice classes, for correspondence and 
extension courses, and for such other educa- 
tional agencies as may arise; 

(d) Classify these agencies in accordance 
with the standards thus adopted ; 

(e) Publish annually a list of the accred- 
ited agencies ; 

(f) Plan for the correlation of the work 
offered by the agencies, so that a unified sys- 
tem of education for librarianship may be 
developed ; 

(g) Establish throughout the different 
agencies a uniform system of credits con- 
sistent with collegiate practice ; 


(h) Assign to the technical terms used in 








library education meanings which will pro- 
mote accurate and uniform application; 


(i) Establish close relations with other 
bodies having similar purposes ; 


(j) Serve in an advisory capacity in regard 
to grants of funds for library education; 


(k) Serve in any other matters which would 
fall logically within the functions of the 
Board; 


(1) Report annually to the A.L.A. Council 
on the progress of education for librarian- 
ship. 


In moving the adoption of the Temporary 
Library Training Board’s recommendations 
for the creation of the permanent Board, 


Adam Strohm, chairman, says: 


“The approval sought is not prompted by 
a desire on the part of the members of the 
Board to harvest personal or professional 
credits, but rather from a very deep feeling 
that the aims reached for in the report are 
of vital importance to the future of library 
service. Inevitably there are details in this 
report which arouse differences of opinion 
but that very fact proves the importance of 
the issue before us and the need of advance. 
Towering above it all is the conviction, shared 
by all members of the Board, that a training 
board is a very sorely needed agency, in the 
promotion of education for librarianship. It 
would be idle to speculate how permanent it 
may prove to be. The word ‘permanent’ is a 
dangerous term in face of the growth and 
rapid changes of American life and standards. 
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But it is needed now. The situation clearly 
calls for more production. 

“In the course of our labors we speedily 
became conscious of the searching analysis and 
wide-awake attitude taken by the various 
training agencies in the findings of the Board 
as they emerged. The Board deeply respects 
the pride and the deep sense of responsibility 
which have actuated the representatives of 
these agencies in presenting their views. In 
acknowledging this, however, we also realize 
and desire to take a stand that the issue be- 
fore us—namely, the education for librarian- 
ship—sweeps a larger group than these agen- 
cies alone. It touches primarily the rights 
and ambitions of the large body of all library 
workers in cities and villages in the A.L.A. 
territory. Such a training board should be 
a council to advise and point out the road lead- 
ing to increased usefulness to those who are 
eager to make a contribution and who anx- 
iously ponder over their professional future, 
and to those who are approaching the thresh- 
old of our libraries as applicants for enlist- 
ment.” 
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The Board of Education for Librarianship 
was promptly appointed by the Executive 
Board and held one meeting at Saratoga 
Springs. The membership is as follows: 
H. W. Craver, Andrew Keogh, Elizabeth M. 


Smith, Adam Strohm and M. G. Wyer. 


Some funds remaining from the Carnegie 
Corporation grant of $12,000 to the Tempo- 
rary Library Training Board are available 
for the work of the Board from now until 
October first. For the year beginning Oc- 
tober first a grant of $26,100 is available. 

Sarah C. N. Bogle, Assistant Secretary of 
the A.L.A., is secretary of the Board and 
Harriet E. Howe is the executive assistant. 
Hazel Timmerman, a graduate of Simmons 
College, has resigned from her position as 
children’s librarian at the Kansas City (Mo.) 


Public Library to become an assistant. 


THE SURVEY 


That the Committee of Five on Library 
Service has no monopoly of the privilege of 
interrogation is shown by the number of 
questions that are being asked of the Com- 
mittee. Inasmuch as the Committee will soon 
send out the most elaborate questionnaire 
which any library has ever received, it is 
only fair that the questions which libraries 
are asking should be answered first. 


What Is the Survey? 

It is a comprehensive, all-inclusive, nation- 
wide investigation of the entire field of li- 
brary method and practice in the United 
States. It will include, so far as possible, 
every library in the United States, of what- 
ever size or type, public, school, college, in- 
stitutional, and special. 

It is being conducted by the Committee of 
Five on Library Service, which for five years 
has been working and planning in a prelimi- 


nary way to make such an investigation pos- 
sible. It is being financed by the Carnegie 
Corporation. Permanent headquarters for 
the office force are at 1106 Union Boulevard, 
St. Louis, Mo., in one of the branches of the 
St. Louis Public Library. 


Why Is a Survey Needed? 

Because the organized library profession 
will soon be fifty years old. 

Because in these fifty years there has never 
been an adequate, sufficiently comprehensive, 
carefully studied investigation of library 
practice. 

Because we have passed the years of early 
growth and experimentation, and have reached 
an age when further development of our serv- 
ice, to be most effective, must be based on 


careful study of present service and present 
method. 
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1 What Will the Survey Accomplish? 

An engineer doesn’t survey a tract of land 
unless he expects to build something on it. 
If he tries to build without a survey, he knows 
where he starts from, but he doesn’t know 
where he will come out. 

It is hoped and expected that the published 
report of the investigation will enable libraries 
to build more intelligently on what they have 
already accomplished. The report will tell 
what libraries are now doing, and how they 
are doing it. It will cover, so far as possible, 
every detail of library practice. It will be a 
text book for new-comers into the profession, 
and a reference book for every librarian. It 
will have as much constructive value as can 
be given it, to enable librarians to use the in- 
formation as a basis for solving their own 
problems and extending their own service. 


Who Is Going to Make This Survey? 

In the last analysis, the individual librarians 
throughout the country will make it. The 
Committee of Five has planned the general 
process and policy. The director and his office 
force will conduct the investigation and work 
up the findings. But the success of the whole 
undertaking depends on the co-operation of 
the entire body of librarians. The informa- 
tion which is essential for the success of the 
work can be obtained only in so far as every 
librarian contributes the information for his 
or her library. 


How Will the Survey Be Made? 

A questionnaire will be sent to libraries, 
probably in September. It will be very elab- 
orate, but somewhat less formidable than it 
will appear, for no librarian will have to an- 
swer all questions, but only those which ap- 
ply to his or her institution. This question- 
naire has been prepared by the co-operation 
of several hundred librarians. It must be 
answered by the co-operation of several thou- 
sand. The questionnaire will form the basis 
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of the entire investigation. It will have to 
be supplemented by later correspondence and 
personal discussion on many points. 

A special part of the general survey, hav- 
ing to do with the classification of library 
positions, their requirements and compensa- 
tion, is being conducted for the Association 
by the Bureau of Public Personnel Admin- 
istration of Washington, D.C. A _ separate 
questionnaire covering this section will be 
sent to a selected list of libraries representing 
different sizes and types. It should be remem- 
bered by those who receive this questionnaire 
on personnel, that it is a part of the general 
survey, separated from it only because it 
seemed to require handling in a somewhat 
different way, and because of the opportunity to 
have it handled by the Bureau of Public Per- 
sonnel Administration, which has had much ex- 
perience and much practical success in getting 
results from investigations of this kind. The 
Committee would apologize for calling upon li- 
brarians for the large amount of time which 
will be required for answering both the general 
questionnaire and the special questionnaire on 
personnel, if they were not convinced, from the 
attitude displayed at Saratoga Springs, that 
the entire profession will cheerfully contrib- 
ute their time toward the success of the entire 
investigation. 

The Survey is not an attempt to rate the 
efficiency of any individual library. Individ- 
ual libraries will not be mentioned in the pub- 
lished report unless with the consent of the 
librarian. The published report, however, will 
be a composite study of library service in gen- 
eral, rather than a study of individual li- 
braries. 


Suggestions will be welcomed, from all li- 
brarians, at all times, during the process of 
the investigation. It is planned to have the 
report published, probably in a series of 
small volumes, prior to the A. L. A. semi- 
centennial in 1926. 











THE PARIS LIBRARY SCHOOL 


The six-weeks’ summer session of the Paris 
Library School closed on July 11. An eve- 
ning course was offered for the first time this 
season in addition to the day course. Twenty- 
five students were entered in each course; a 
total of forty-six received certificates. 

Dr. Frederick P. Keppel, president of the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, and Dr. 
E. B. Babcock, dean of the faculty of letters 
of the University of New York, were guests 
at the closing session of the summer course. 
Dr. Keppel and Dr. Babcock spoke repre- 
senting America. The speakers representing 
France were M. Firmin Roz, directeur adjoint 
de l’Office Nationale des Universités et Ecoles 
francaises a l’étranger; M. R. Cantinelli, ad- 
ministrateur de la Bibliotheque Sainte-Gene- 
vieve, and M. Eugene Morel, bibliothécaire a 
Bibliothéque Nationale. M. Ernest Coyecque, 
directeur consultant de l’Ecole de Bibliothé- 
caires et inspecteur des Bibliothéques de la 
Ville de Paris et du Departement de la Seine, 
presided. 

The faculty for the summer session in- 
cluded: Firmin Roz, Book Selection; Eugene 
Morel, Bibliography; Rachel Sedeyn, Biblio- 
thécaire de l'Université Libre de Bruxelles, 
Bibliography; Mary Wilkinson, Public Li- 
brary, Muskegon, Mich., Children’s Work; 
Theresa Hitchler, Brooklyn Public Library, 
Cataloging; Mary Parsons, resident director 
of the Paris Library School, Administration ; 
Ernest Coyecque, Printing. 

There were a number of special lecturers 
both French and American. The latter in- 
cluded W. W. Bishop, Josephine Rathbone, 
and Perrie Jones of the St. Paul Public Li- 
brary. 

The work of the summer course besides 
theory and study included practice work and 
visits to the American Library in Paris, the 


Bibliothéque Forney (a library of industrial 
arts), a number of .the Paris Municipal li- 
braries, a publishing house, and a bindery. 
L’Heure Joyeuse, which has made a collec- 
tion of children’s books as a gift to the city 
of Paris, invited the library school to visit 
the - collection, and to hear from Madame 
Huchet, the librarian, how its work is being 
organized. L’Heure Joyeuse is one of the 
libraries which has been offered as a labora- 
tory for Paris Library School students. 

Among the students enrolled for the sum- 
mer courses were librarians, social service 
workers, journalists, teachers and professors, 
secretarial workers, and booksellers. There 
were in addition to the French students a 
Russian, a Roumanian, and an Italian. The 
evening course was arranged because of the 
large number of applicants whose days were 
definitely occupied, and the students in the 
evening course formed an especially interested, 
capable, and experienced group, many of 
whom were able to make immediate use of 
the things they learned. 

What will become of the students? Several 
now holding library positions will continue 
their work; some newly-qualified will take 
positions in French libraries; one or two will 
come to America for library positions, or for 
additional training in American library 
schools; one Russian woman, who before the 
war ran a People’s House in Petrograd, which 
contained a library, lending museum, social 
departments and classes, and who in the de- 
partment of public instruction under the 
Kerensky Government was the under-secre- 
tary in charge of adult education, will go to 
Prague to do adult education work and to 
lecture on libraries. A Roumanian student 
who is a journalist will return to Roumania 
to write articles about library work. 
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The Paris Library School is assuming im- 
portance as a center of information as well 
as an agency for formal professional instruc- 
tion. It has recently been asked to advise 
about the development of two municipal li- 
braries in the suburbs Of Paris, about two 
popular libraries in villages remote from 
Paris, and about the reorganization of a 
workers’ association. There 
have been hundreds of inquiries of all sorts, 
and press notices in European papers have 
brought many interesting applicants for the 
winter course. 

The winter session will begin October 6 and 


co-operative 
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will offer courses similar to those in the best 
American library schools. Margaret Mann 
of the Engineering Societies Library, New 
York City, will be in charge of cataloging, 
The faculty will also include M. Coyecque, 
M. Morel, M. Firmin Roz, and other French 
savants. Mlle. Famin, a graduate of the Car- 
negie Library School of Pittsburgh, will teach 
children’s work. Mme. de Mouricaud, for- 
merly librarian at Coucy, who has just com- 
pleted the course at Pratt Institute, will be 
registrar. Sarah C. N. Bogle, director of the 
School, will go to Paris for the opening, and 
will lecture during October. 


TEXTBOOKS AND READING COURSES 


The Editorial Committee now has before it 
two major projects: the preparation and pub- 
lication of a series of textbooks for use in 
library schools and other training agencies; 
and the preparation and publication of a series 
of reading courses for adults. 

Textbooks. The need for textbooks has 
been. recognized for several years. It was 
emphasized by the Williamson Report and by 
other developments of the past year. The 
Editorial Committee has now prepared, with 
the co-operation of the Temporary Library 
Training Board, a plan for a series of text- 
books on the following subjects: Book selec- 
tion, Library administration, The American 
(public) Classification, 
Reference work, Cataloging, Technical proc- 
esses other than cataloging. The author chosen 
by the Committee, Carl B. Roden, librarian of 
the Chicago Public Library, is already at work 
on Book selection. Meetings of the Commit- 
tee, the latest one held at Saratoga Springs, 
have been devoted largely to discussion of 
authors for books on Library administration 
and The American (public) library move- 
ment. It is hoped that announcement of the 
two authors selected can be made soon. 

The Committee feels that the book on The 


library movement, 








American (public) library movement, which 
is to be an interpretation as well as a record 
of facts, should be ready for distribution in 
connection with the fiftieth anniversary cele- 
bration in 1926. 


Reading Courses. With the co-opera- 
tion of the Commission on the Library and 
Adult Education the Editorial Committee is 
planning a new series of reading courses, the 
publication of which should begin some time 
within the next few months. The plan is to 
make these courses similar to the short read- 
ing courses published by the A.L.A. during 
the last year or two, but to add a sort of in- 
troductory lecture of perhaps 15 to 20 pages 
on the subject covered by the course. Each 
course will be prepared by a specialist and 
will comprise perhaps not more than 6 or 8 
books. 


in a form which will be appropriate for circu- 


The courses will probably be issued 


lation and reference use and perhaps also for 
distribution by libraries. 

The Editorial Committee. The member- 
ship of the Editorial Committee for the year 
1924-25 is as follows: George B. Utley, chair- 
man, Ernest J. Reece, Mary U. Rothrock, 
Frank K. Walter and Joseph L. Wheeler. 
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NOTHER splendid gift has come to the 

Association since the last number of 

this Bulletin was issued. The Carnegie Cor- 

poration has appropriated $108,100 for the As- 

sociation’s work for the twelve months be- 
ginning October 1, 1924. The gifts are: 

For the Board of Education for Librarian- 


BRR a.06chitiscns eee ae $26,100 
For the preparation of textbooks for use in 
library schools .............. ..--$10,000 
For the Survey of American library meth- 
Odds and practiee. a.ocicis ec isagened $15,000 
For a study of the library and adult edu- 
GON ia: wnertins bataben nein ..+--$12,000 
For the preparation of reading courses for 
SI 50i.3:5sna eldest ties bieaoe $9,000 
For a general editor of A.L.A. publications 
and a proof reader................ $6,000 
As a revolving fund for A.L.A. publishing 
es rt re eee eee $15,000 


It will be observed that the work provided 
for in these appropriations, in most cases, has 


been started with funds previously appropri- 
ated. To a certain extent therefore the mem- 
bers of the Association may feel that work 
already undertaken by their representatives 
has justified itself in the eyes of the trustees 
of the Corporation. It should be realized, 
however, that the Association is relatively in- 
experienced in handling large funds and that 
every effort must be made to prevent waste 
or extravagance or unwise use of the money 
now in hand. Every member of the Associa- 
tion can have some part in helping the various 
boards, commissions, committees and officers 
to produce results which will justify perhaps 
even greater enterprises in the future. 

The Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial 
has appropriated another $10,000 for the pur- 
chase of books for European libraries and the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
has appropriated $5,000 for the purchase of 
books on public law, including international 
law. The digbursement of these funds is un- 
der the supervision of a committee which is 
now called “Books for Foreign Countries.” 
Purchases are made by this Committee for li- 
braries in the European countries where the 
depreciated exchange makes it impossible for 
the libraries to buy American books out of 
their own funds. 


WO questions were asked frequently at 

the Saratoga conference: one of these, 

What can my library do in the way of adult 

education? and the other, Is the A.L.A. con- 

sidering the small library in its study of edu- 
cational work? 

In answer to the first question, let it be 
said that every library worthy of the name 
is already rendering educational service of 
some sort, and generally of many sorts; and 
it needs only a careful study by the librarian 
to suggest ways and means of improving this 
service. However, from time to time the 
A.L.A. will publish reports of educational 
projects in libraries so that members may 
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have before them the experiences of others 
against which they may check and - balance 
their own ideas and practices. But it should 
be understood that there is no possibility of 
any standardized plan, even if such a thing 
were desirable. What is possible, and im- 
portant, is that librarians consider the funda- 
mentals of library service and relate these 
to the needs of their communities; then in 
the light of their best judgment undertake 
such ventures as seem most suitable to local 
conditions. 

As for the small library, in spite of the fact 
that there is a great deal of discussion of 
readers’ bureaus, readers’ assistants, etc., it 
cannot be overstated that the problems of li- 
braries so small as to make such administra- 
tive units as these out of the question, are re- 
ceiving consideration second to none. Many 
of the big things in American library history 
originated in small communities, and some of 
those communities have been placed forever 
on the professional map by the work of their 
creative librarians. 

It is hoped that librarians of small as well 
as of large libraries will experiment freely 
during the next few years, for while there is 
no thought of discovering the plan, it is not 
too much to expect that many workable ideas 
of distinguished merit will be produced. By 
all means let the Commission on the Library 
and Adult Education (through its executive 
assistant at A.L.A. Headquarters) know what 
you are doing and thinking. Only through 
such assistance may the Commission expect to 
place before the Association the products of 
the thought and experience of the whole pro- 
fession. 

HILE the literature of the library pro- 
fession is still inadequate, gaps are 

being filled and the field gradually covered so 
that bare and vacant spaces are now less fre- 
quent and less glaring. The experience of the 
leading lights of the profession is being drawn 
upon and put into print, so that the young li- 
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brarian -of the near future need not suffer, 
as have those of the past, from lack of guide 
posts in her work. She will be guided, through 
print, to her choice of her profession; while 
in training she will have the advantage of 
excellent text-books; she will find ready for 
her use a valuable working library when she 
goes out into the field. She will have at hand 
catalogs and periodical guides to aid her in 
building up her collection, and current reviews 
to assist in keeping that collection up-to-date. 
She will have a variety of reading lists and 
reading courses to help her guide the reading 
of children and adults, of the sick and the 
blind, of the artisan and the artist, of the col- 
legian and the foreigner. She will have in- 
dexes of every variety that will save her from 
time-consuming hunts for the elusive song or 
picture or recitation. If she wishes to estab- 
lish county service or hospital service she will 
find manuals for her use, and if she is to have 
a new building she may select her plans and 
details, furniture and arrangement, 
books on library buildings. She can secure 
posters, book marks and exhibits to make her 
library and its service better known and more 
attractive, and the very best advice on wider 
publicity methods and the study of her com- 
munity. She will have available a record of 
the new and the unusual in library work, of 
those experiments and tentative excursions 
into new fields that are occurring everywhere. 

Much of this is already at hand in the pub- 
lications of the American Library Association: 


from 


the rest is projected. Our young librarian, 
availing herself of all this wealth of wisdom 
and experience, will find herself free to go 
on to new fields of activity, to develop her 
own original ideas, to embark on her own 
excursions. 





Mary Eileen Ahern, George H. Locke, and 
William W. Bishop will attend the meeting 
of the British Library Association in Glasgow, 
September 8-13, as A.L.A. representatives. 











WHAT THEY THINK OF A. L. A. 
PUBLICATIONS 


One librarian in a large city describes Mr. 
Wheeler’s book on The library and the com- 
munity as “full of ideas, suggestions, practical 
helps, facts, experiences, and the why-when- 
how of publicity, giving us the long sought 
and needed librarian’s hand-desk-guide-text- 
book. Almost equally helpful to book sellers 
and social workers.” 

A professor of education in one of the 
leading teachers colleges praises the vision, 
inspiration and clever treatment of Mr. 
Wheeler’s book. He says: “It starts out 
splendidly; is very carefully organized; its 
illustrations are to the point, and the quantity 
of source material should make it an exceed- 
ingly easy book to teach.” 

One large public library has ordered 29 
copies for general circulation in the main 
building and branches. 

Word has been received from a library 
school that every student this year will be 
required to own a copy, and it is to be adopted 
as a text. 


Architects as well as librarians are buying 
Mr. Hadley’s book on Library buildings. 

“We are very glad indeed to place a stand- 
ing order for all A. L. A. publications in ac- 
cordance with the form you inclosed,” writes 
the librarian of a midwest city. “It is diffi- 
cult for us to see how any live library can be 
without these publications. Both Mr. Hadley’s 
book on Library buildings and Mr. Wheeler’s 
volume, The library and the community con- 
tain a mine of information on their respective 
subjects and should be in every library worthy 
of the name.” 


One library commission has bought 100 
copies of The public library building plan, by 
John Adams Lowe. 


A state supervisor of school libraries says 
of Books for the high school library: “It 
has the point of view of the best school li- 
brary thought and is sufficiently inclusive to 
meet the general needs of high schools 
throughout the country. The suggestions on 
school library administration and the responsi- 
bility of the librarian in building up a library 
fitted to the needs of each school will be help- 
ful to many superintendents and principals 
who may not have seen the pamphlet litera- 
ture on the subject. 

“The author, title and subject index, the 
careful classification and excellent biblio- 
graphic form make this list valuable for the 
training of the student as well as for a buying 
list. All high school libraries and public li- 
braries interested in organized adult education 
will find this list of constant service.” 


“In reading Mr. Lydenberg’s Biography of 
John Shaw Billings I am puzzled which to 
envy more—the biographer his subject, or the 
subject his biographer,” says a university li- 
brarian. He continues: “The book is the 
best possible propaganda for securing recruits 
to librarianship from able young men eager 
to do great things.” 


A director of one of the library schools, 
speaking of Mr. Walter’s Periodicals for the 
small library, says: “It gives in advance the 
answers to practically all questions likely to 
arise in connection with the more prominent 
periodicals. It contains in addition to the 
annotated lists a full discussion of the selec- 
tion, use, purchase, care, binding and general 
treatment of periodicals. The lists furnish a 
ready general guide to small libraries of sev- 
eral types, and assistance also to larger li- 
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braries in the choice of agricultural, educa- 
tional and technical publications.” 


Reference librarians are predicting that 
Index to illustrations will some day be as im- 
portant a tool as the old Index to portraits, 
published by the A.L.A. many years ago. 


Mr. Reece of the Library School of the 
New York Public Library, submitted to the 
Temporary Library Training Board a com- 
munication on Some possible developments in 
library education, which seemed so important 
to the Board that it was at once printed and 
made available to librarians generally. 


One thousand useful books was published 
not primarily for librarians but at the request 
of the Frederic J. Haskin Newspaper In- 
formation Service for distribution to readers 
throughout the country. It is the kind of list 
which answers questions actually received by 
Mr. Haskin constantly. 


The new A. L. A. reading courses on Home 
economics and on House planning, interior 
decoration and furniture are winning steady 
popularity. 


College life and college sport, although it 
appeared during the vacation season, has al- 
ready been ordered by about 200 libraries. 


Men who have succeeded has had three 
printings to meet quantity demand; the largest 
order so far was for 7500 copies. 


A Rotary Club in an Eastern city appro- 
priated $100.00 for the purchase of the books 
on the Rotary list, Books for boys, for use in 
a boys’ camp. One library in the West has 
ordered 6,000 copies of the list. 


I0o Worth-while books is being ordered by 
many libraries in large quantities — 5,000, 
10,000 and even 15,000 going to a single city. 
It had to be reprinted three times in less than 
one month to meet demands. 


REGIONAL MEETINGS 
The Executive Board at the Saratoga 
Springs meeting voted that the following 
statement be incorporated in the minutes as 
expressing the sense of the meeting, but not 
formally adopted as a resolution. 


Whereas, Regional meetings of the Amer- 
ican Library Association have been authorized 
by Section 22 of the By-Laws of the Associa- 
tion, 

And whereas, It seems desirable to an- 
nounce under what conditions the Executive 
Board will arrange for such meetings and 
what part the Association itself will take in 
them, 

Resolved; That in general the Board will 
arrange for regional meetings only in case 
of a formal request from three or more 
neighboring state library associations. In re- 
gions where there are no active library as- 
sociations, or where it appears that members 
of the American Library Association desire a 
meeting independently of the action of state 
organizations, the Executive Board may ar- 
range for these independently. It will be ex- 
pected that the Associations that apply for 
a regional meeting will pay the expense of a 
representative of the Association to be desig- 
nated by the Board, and that this representa- 
tive shall be given a place upon the formal 
program. 





Correction. The May Bulletin stated that 
copies of Proceedings of the Meeting of Li- 
brarians of Large Public Libraries for which 
the original subscription was $5.00 may be 
purchased from A.L.A. Headquarters at $3.95. 
As $1.05 was returned to each individual sub- 
scriber, the implication that copies are now 
offered at less than the original price was in- 
correct. 





Stocks of back numbers of the A.L.A. 
Bulletin are becoming more and more de- 
pleted. Librarians who wish to complete their 
files are advised to order now numbers which 
they lack. Write Headquarters for prices. 











MORE BOOKS FOR EUROPEAN LIBRARIES 


The Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial 
has shown its approval of the year’s report 
of the A.L.A. Committee on Books for Eu- 
rope by appropriating ten thousand dollars for 
continuation of the work carried on under a 
like appropriation during the past year. The 
Executive Committee of the Memorial 

Resolved, That the sum of $10,000 be and 
it hereby is appropriated to the American Li- 
brary Association, to be used as a fund against 
which foreign libraries may draw in the pur- 
chase of American books and periodicals, un- 


der such regulations as the Association may 
establish. 


The membership of the Books for Europe 
Committee of the A.L.A. is: H. M. Lyden- 
berg, chairman, W. W. Bishop, J. T. Gerould, 
and H. H. B. Meyer. 

Up to the time of the report (submitted 
April 11) 1428 volumes had been shipped 
to libraries in Germany, Poland, Hungary, 
and Austria, at a cost of $3,285.79, including 
a total administrative expense of $71.65. Es- 
pecially to Hungary where large numbers of 
society publications were desired, many ship- 
ments were made without any charge to the 
Committee, directly through the international 
exchange service. Exchange relations have 
been established through the Committee be- 
tween many foreign institutions and those in 
this country. 

The following portion of the report sketches 
the situation the Committee has been attempt- 
ing to alleviate, the steps taken, and the rec- 
ommendations for meeting similar needs in 
certain European countries other than those 
already aided. 

“As soon as we began to ask what kind of 
books were needed we learned promptly that 
so far as libraries in Germany, Austria and 
Hungary were concerned, their first demand 
was for files of American periodicals during 
the war period. Intercourse was shut off dur- 


ing the war and after hostilities ceased the 
depreciation of their currency made it im- 
possible for these libraries to renew current 
subscriptions or to complete their files. They 
were more than grateful for this opportunity 
of securing these important aids to research. 

“In Poland the demand came first for 
American books showing the present state of 
knowledge in various fields of economics, so- 
ciology and industrial life. The whole ten- 
dency of Polish educational methods at pres- 
ent is to free the teaching staff as much as 
possible from their former Russian, German, 
and Austrian traditions. The need for back 
volumes of periodicals is great in Polish uni- 
versity libraries and now that we have satis- 
fied their need for books, we find their sec- 
ond call is for periodicals. 

“We are strongly of the opinion that the 
cause of science and research will be ad- 
vanced if assurance of help can be given re- 
search libraries in Europe for a period of 
three to five years. 


“With the money at hand, we have, in the 
main, concentrated our work in Central Eu- 
rope, with little attention to the needs of 
Eastern or Western Europe. The chairman 
of the Committee was able to see with his 
own eyes during November, 1923, to January, 
1924, something of conditions in the uni- 
versity and research libraries in the Baltic 
States, in Russia, and in the Balkans, and we 
are firmly convinced that assistance might 
well be given to the libraries in these regions. 

“We feel also that the French libraries are 
sadly in need of help. A request for informa- 
tion as to the wants of French university li- 
braries brought forth convincing demonstra- 
tion that research libraries in France were in 
need almost as great as that of sister insti- 
tutions farther east. One of the members is 
in Italy at present, and we expect to get from 
him first hand impressions which will be, we 
believe, as convincing as those the chairman 
received during his stay in Eastern Europe.” 

Tentative plans for the coming year include 
the sending of current research periodicals to 


libraries in France, Italy, Belgium, Germany, 
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Austria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland 
and the: Baltic States, Roumania, Jugoslavia, 
Bulgaria, Greece, and Russia. The university 
libraries throughout Europe have been carry- 
ing on the spirit of investigation through 
years of stress and trouble; that they have 
persevered in the face of such difficulties is 


CHILDREN’S 


Children’s Book Week 1924, will be ob- 
served November 9-15. In 1919, during the 
first Children’s Book Week, a few hundred 
librarians and bookdealers displayed posters. 
In 1923 thousands of communities participated, 
and organizations in more than 3500 cities and 
towns were reached directly by the Children’s 
Book Week Committee. This year National 
Father and Son Week will be held at the 
same time as Children’s Book Week, and it 
is announced that the promotion of good read- 
ing will be an important part of the program. 
National Father and Son Week is sponsored by 
the International Committee of the Y. M.C. A. 


A suggestion from the National Association 
of Book Publishers applying to both Chil- 
dren’s Book Week and Father and Son Week 
is that this year, in addition to good books 
for children, books for parents and teachers 
be emphasized—books on education, child psy- 
chology, and children’s reading, in order to 
promote a better understanding of boys’ and 
girls’ needs and tastes, and a realization of 
the importance of boys’ and girls’ reading. 

Many communities may find it effective to 
organize as soon as possible a boys’ and girls’ 
book committee representing, and co-operating 
with, librarians, teachers, parents, booksellers, 
and all special groups interested in young 
people. In any community the library is a 
natural source of information and help and 
may be looked to for leadership. 

The following material is, or will soon be, 
available to every librarian. 
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greatly to their credit. Personal observation 
by members of the Committee, and letters 
from recipients of the books and periodicals, 
testify to the importance of the assistance thus 
rendered to the cause of research and science, 
which is to be continued, thanks to the new 
grant of the Memorial. 


BOOK WEEK 


From the A. L. A. 

Gifts for children’s bookshelves, revised 1924, 
for distribution during Children’s Book 
Week. About 100 titles, annotated. 16 p. 
Cover illustration. 100 copies $2; 250, $4; 
500, $7; 1000, $10. Special imprint on 100 
or more copies $1.50 extra if order is re- 
ceived before October 20. 

Books for boys. The Rotary list. Arranged 
according to age. 4 p. IIlustration. 8 
copies, 25c (in stamps); 100, $1; 250, $2; 
500, $3; 1000, $5. 

From the National Association of Book 
Publishers, 334 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 
Suggestions for communities. Free. 

Book Week projects, suggestions for teach- 
ers. Free. 

Club programs for Book Week. Free. 

Book film list. 

List of magazine articles on young people’s 
reading, and list of printed book lists. Free. 

More books in the home, Jessie Willcox 
Smith poster in colors. 

Let’s read together. Poster. Free. 

Card miniatures, stickers and slides of these 
two posters are offered free or at nominal 
prices. 

Zaidee B. Vosper joined the A.L.A. Head- 
quarters staff July 7 as assistant editor of 
The Booklist. Miss Vosper was engaged in 
county library work in California last winter, 
and for several years previously was assistant 
reference librarian in the Detroit Public Li- 
brary. 


Free. 


Free. 
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THE NEWBERY MEDAL 


Charles Boardman Hawes, author of The 
dark frigate, was announced at Saratoga 
Springs as winner of the John Newbery medal 
for the most distinguished contribution to 
American literature for children, published 
during the year 1923. The medal was pre- 
sented by Lillian Smith at the meeting of the 
Children’s Librarians Section on July 5, and 
was received by Mrs. Hawes in the name of 
the author who died before the publication of 
his last book. 





A loving cup was presented to Mr. and 
Mrs. Carr at the first general session of the 
conference. 

The Saratoga Springs meeting was Mr. 
Carr’s thirty-ninth conference and Mrs. Carr’s 
thirty-fifth. Mr. Carr has served the Asso- 
ciation as president, treasurer, secretary, 
Council member, and recorder. Mrs. Carr 
has for a number of years prepared the 
Honor Roll and Necrology list for the A.L.A. 
Handbook. 





The following Committee on Relations be- 
tween Libraries and Moving Pictures was ap- 
pointed by the A.L.A. Executive Board at 
Saratoga Springs: L. W. Josselyn, chairman; 
Louise Connolly, Marilla W. Freeman, J. C. 
M. Hanson, J. R. Patterson. 

The purpose of this new Committee will be 
to study the whole question of the library’s 
relation to moving pictures, including co-op- 
eration between the public library and moving 
picture theatres in the same city, the contri- 
bution which librarians.may make to the cata- 
loging of educational films, and the proposed 
distribution of educational films through li- 
braries. 

The Executive Board reappointed Marilla 
W. Freeman as the Association’s representa- 
tive on the Committee on Public Relations of 
the Motion Picture Producers and Distrib- 
utors of America, Inc. 
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WANTS, OFFERS 

Any institutional member of the Association 
may insert, without cost, a ten-line notice of 
books or periodicals wanted or offered for 
sale or exchange. 

WANTS 

The City Library Association, Spring- 
field, Mass., Hiller C. Wellman, librarian, 
wants the Readers’ Guide, bound or in paper, 
for the year 1921. 

OFFERS 

The American Social Hygiene Associa- 
tion, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York City, 
has a limited supply of back issues of the 
Journal of Social Hygiene. Complete volumes 
or single numbers desired will be sent gra- 
tuitously so long as the supply lasts, to any 
library upon application. 

The Bernice P. Bishop Museum, Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii, Herbert E. Gregory, director, 
has published primarily for its own use an 
index of 86 pages to The Polynesian Race 
by Abraham Forander, London, Triibner and 
Co. 1878-1885. A small number has been set 
aside for distribution to libraries at 50c each, 
postage prepaid. 

Lidgerwood Manufacturing Company, 
New York, offers to supply the following vol- 
umes of the U.S. Patent Office Gazette to any 
library which will pay the transportation 
charges: 1889, entire year; 1890, entire year; 
1891, entire year; 1892, Jan. to June, Oct. to 
Dec.; 1893, Jan. to Sept.; 1894, entire year; 
1895, April to Dec.; 1896, entire year; 1897, 
Jan. to Mar., Oct. to Dec.; 1898, Jan. to Mar., 
Oct. to Dec.; 1899, Jan. to Mar., Oct. to Dec. ; 
1900, Jan. to Mar.; 1902, Apr. to Sept. Ad- 
dress William T. Peterson, Marine Depart- 
ment, Lidgerwood Manufacturing Company, 
96 Liberty St., New York City. 

The Omaha Public Library, Omaha, Ne- 
braska, Edith Tobitt, librarian, has for sale 
Evans’ American Bibliography, volumes 1-7. 

The University of Delaware Library, 
Newark, Delaware, Dorothy L. Hawkins, li- 
brarian, offers for sale the following unused 
books: Merriman, R.B. Rise of the Spanish 
Empire 2v Macmillan 1918 (latest ed.) listed 
at $7.50 offered at $4.75; Wegmann, Edward. 
Conveyance and distribution of water supply, 
Van Nostrand 1918 (latest ed.) listed at $3.00. 
Will sell at $1.75 (this copy has a library 
mark on the title page). 

























KNOW YOUR PUBLIC LIBRARY 


An Often Neglected Agency for Education and Civic Progress 


Community Service Quarters 
Does your library have branches or service Is library centrally situated? In good re- 
stations for outlying districts? pair? Clean? Attractive? 
Are all elements in the community reached ? Are reading room and book space adequate ? 


Business men, foreigners, factory girls? 
Is the library used by 30% of the popula- Staff 
tion, a reasonable minimum? 
az Is the annual circulation of books 5 times 
the population of the city? 


Is service gladly or grudgingly given? 
Have librarian and assistants had as much 

general education as teachers must have? 
Children’s Work (building for the future) ba — library training have 
they ? 


Is there a children’s librarian with special . ; 2 
” Are salaries sufficient for good service? 








i 

t training ? ‘ : 
A oaial senting eects with tow tables and Are they comparable with school salaries? 
shelves ? 

4 A well-selected, adequate collection of chil- Income 

th dren’s books? Does tax levy average $1.00 per capita, a 

H Is work correlated with that of schools? reasonable standard? 


ah Is there other revenue? 
} Adult Education 

| ts Does your library make an organized effort 
to aid men and women and boys and girls 
out of school in planning courses of read- 
ing for self-education ? 


Book Stock 


Government 


Who are your library trustees? 
Are they interested in library progress? 





Sources of Information 















Is collection adapted to the interests of the Your librarian and trustees. 
community ? Your State Library or Library Commission 
Is it kept up by frequent buying? (for laws, standards, comparisons). 


(Based upon a statement issued by the Ohio State Library) 








The above questionnaire is suggested for librarians to offer local women’s clubs, Rotary or 

f other civic clubs and to high school teachers, as the basis of special programs or study which 

i fa might appropriately make a part of plans for American Education Week. Newspaper editors 

‘ may be glad to publish the questionnaire and perhaps run a contest for the best essay embody- 

: ing answers to the questionnaire, the winning essay to be published during American Education 

. Week. This questionnaire is being held in type for a week or two, and will be reprinted if 
there is sufficient demand. It will be distributed at approximately the cost of reprinting. 
Estimated prices: 25 copies, 40c; 50, 65c; 100, $1.00; 1000, $7.50. 


Saetege 


General suggestions for the observance of American Education Week may be obtained 
from the U. S. Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 
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PAPERS AND PROCEEDINGS 


Saratoga Springs Conference, 1924 
GENERAL SESSIONS—PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
(Monday afternoon, June 30) 


The Forty-stxta Annual Meeting of the 
American Library Association was called to 
order by the president, J. T. JENNINGs, li- 
brarian, Seattle Public Library, in the Con- 
vention Hall, Saratoga Springs, New York, 
at 2:30 p. m., June 30, 1924. 


The Preswent: This past year has been a 
very active one in A. L. A. affairs. Our 
Headquarters staff, our various committees, 
our officers and Executive Board have been 
particularly busy. 

Since the last annual conference, the As- 
sociation has received gifts totaling $229,- 
100.00. These gifts are far larger than any 
we have ever received. The only large gift 
previous to this year was the one-hundred- 
thousand-dollar endowment for the Publish- 
ing Board, given a good many years ago by 
Mr. Carnegie. That endowment has yielded 
a fund of about forty-five hundred dollars a 
year for publications and the money has been 
well used and much appreciated. 

But the funds given this year are not en- 
dowments. They are to be used in toto for 
the specific things for which they were given. 

Now, this rather large sum of money given 
to us in one year brings several serious 
thoughts and to three or four of these things 
I should like to give brief expression. 

First, our gratitude. I think it will be ap- 
propriate for the Resolutions Committee to 
bring before this conference a series of reso- 
lutions that will express our gratitude not 
only in formal terms but in no uncertain 
manner. 

The second thought that comes to me in 
connection with these donations is that of op- 
portunity. They are enabling us to do many 
things that we have long wanted to under- 
take. Some of these enterprises we have had 
to postpone entirely because of lack of funds. 
Others we have pursued slowly with meager 
funds and largely with volunteer help. With 
these present donations we can go ahead much 
more rapidly and much more thoroughly. 

The third thought that comes to me is grati- 
fication that people outside the library pro- 
fession are beginning to recognize the value 


of libraries and library service. I think per- 
haps this is one of the most important fea- 
tures of these gifts. The foundations from 
which these gifts largely come are controlled 
by able boards of trustees. These trustees 
are aided by trained and experienced investi- 
gators. They do not give donations of this 
size without careful thought and study, not 
until they are assured that the moneys will 
be well spent and will bring satisfactory re- 
sults. I think we are to be congratulated on 
that phase. 

The fourth idea is that of responsibility. It 
seems to me that we must leave no stone un- 
turned to see that these funds are wisely 
spent. To do that we must choose for our of- 
ficers, for our Executive Board, for impor- 
tant committees, and for our Headquarters 
staff, the wisest and strongest men and women 
in the Association. We cannot afford to fall 
short in our use of these funds. If we do 
succeed in fair measure even, I feel that it is 
just the beginning of larger opportunities and 
that we stand now at a crucial time in 
A. L. A. affairs. If we can succeed to the 
satisfaction of those who have made these 
donations, I am sure that we will find much 
larger opportunities in the near future. 

Now, in securing these donations many 
members of the Library Association have been 
instrumental and helpful, but through it all 
has been the persistent, steady work of one 
man and I feel that I would not be doing my 
duty if I did not at this time express publicly 
my appreciation of the work of Secretary 
Milam. 

In arranging for this conference the Pro- 
gram Committee has tried five new ideas. We 
have reduced the number of General Ses- 
sions. We have reduced the number of 
papers. We have tried to reduce the length 
of the papers. We have limited the number 
of outside speakers. And we have practically 
eliminated local entertainment. These changes 
were made with the idea of giving more 
time for interviews and porch conferences. 
We hope that you will like these ideas and 
that you will pass on your opinion of them 
to the incoming administration. 

One of the things that these donations 
have enabled us to do is to study the subject 
of training for librarianship, and both of 
our meetings today will be devoted entirely 
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to that subject. The first paper is by Miss 
Rena Reese, first assistant in the Denver 
Public Library. Miss Reese has been in 
Denver for thirteen years. She organized 
the training class in the Denver Library. 
In that time she has trained, I understand, 
more than one hundred library workers. 
Over half of them are on the Denver Public 
Library staff; many of them are filling posi- 
tions as branch librarians, or other impor- 
tant posts. Miss Reese has also written a 
good deal on the subject of library training 
and she comes, I think, very well qualified 
to speak on the subject. 

I am very glad to introduce Miss RENA 
REEsE of the Denver Public Library, who 
will speak on 


TRAINING THE LIBRARY ASSISTANT 
(See p. 156.) ‘ 


The Presipent: The next speaker has 
been president of the Ohio State Library 
Association, president of the League of 
Library Commissions, president of the Asso- 
ciation of American Library Schools, and 
president of the American Library Associa- 
tion. Miss Tyler also was director of the 
Iowa Summer Library School for eleven 
years and for the last eleven years has been 
director of the Western Reserve University 
Library School. She therefore knows some- 
thing about library training and she needs 
no introduction. 


Auice S. Ty er, director, Western Reserve 
University Library School, Cleveland, Ohio, 
read her paper entitled 


EDUCATION FOR LIBRARIANSHIP—AS IT IS AND 
AS IT MIGHT BE 
(See p. 161.) 

PRESIDENT JENNINGS then introduced ADAM 
StrouHM, librarian of the Detroit Public Li- 
brary and chairman of the Temporary Library 
Training Board, who spoke on 


WHY EDUCATE FOR LIBRARIANSHIP? 
(See p. 167.) 


It was announced that the following Resolu- 
tions Committee had been appointed by the 
Executive Board: Chalmers Hadley, Electra 
C. Doren, and Julia A. Robinson. 

It was also announced that the election of 
officers, for those who had not voted by mail, 
would be on Thursday, July 3, from 12:00 to 
3:00 and from 5:00 to 6:00 p. m. 

LAURENCE VaIL CoLEMAN, secretary, Amer- 
ican Association of Museums, Washington, 
D. C., was invited by the President to speak. 
He said: 


There are in the United States some seven 
hundred museums. About one hundred of 
these as organizations and several hundred 
others represented by their personnel as 
individuals organized some twenty years ago 
the American Association of Museums. It 
was not possible for this organization to 
realize its old dream of national headquar- 
ters and permanent staff until about a year 
ago, but at that time the step was taken. 
During the first year of our work there 
has been a great number of inquiries from 
all over the country asking for information 
concerning methods of organization, finance, 
etc., of museums. The number and impor- 
tance of these inquiries has made it apparent 
to us at the outset that there was need of a 
field service, but before we felt prepared to 
undertake such a thing, we saw clearly that 
there must be a fundamental study of 
museums. 

So an application was not long ago made 
to the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
for a grant to cover such a survey. The 
grant was made and the survey has been 
begun. 

It is evident from the studies already 
made and from letters received that many 
libraries are interested in museums and 
museum methods. If any of you are inter- 
ested in these problems, I shall appreciate 
the opportunity of talking with you. 


PRESIDENT JENNINGS then asked Miss Tyler 
and Dr. Wire to conduct Mr. and Mrs. HENry 
J. Carr to the front of the hall. 


The PrestpeENtT: Mr. and Mrs. Carr, I 
presume that neither of you imagined that 
you would ever be called upon the carpet 
before your fellow librarians. But these are 
strange times and we have many new laws, 
so that one never knows when he may be 
breaking some law or violating some ac- 
cepted convention. This is strange, however, 
in your case, because you have been members 
of this Association for so many years and 
you have filled important offices. Mr. Carr 
has attended, I believe, thirty-eight, and Mrs. 
Carr thirty-four Conferences. 

I would not go so far as to speak of 
your personal relations, but I understand 
that it was at an early conference that 
several young men found a certain young 
lady so attractive that Mr. Carr considered 
it advisable to close a contract there and 
then. 

It is because of your long service and 
the many important duties and services that 
you have rendered to this Association that 
we are inclined to overlook your shortcom- 
ings, and the penalty that we are about to 
impose is that you shall accept the perma- 
nent custody of this loving cup. They say 
it is a loving cup, but I notice that as our 
laws and customs change, so also does the 
shape of loving cups. Probably the only 
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aroma that will ever be wafted from this 
cup will be the fragrance of flowers. Never- 
theless it is a loving cup because it bears 
a message of good fellowship and we hope 
it may find a permanent place in your home 
where it will be a constant reminder that 
you have a host of friends in the American 
Library Association. 

The inscription on the cup reads as fol- 
lows: “To Mr. and Mrs. Henry J. Carr, 
in admiration of lasting loyalty and many 
years of modest, devoted and helpful service. 
From many fellow members of the American 
Library Association.” 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Carr responded briefly 
expressing their gratitude. 


The meeting adjourned. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
(Tuesday evening, July 1) 


Mari_LA W. FREEMAN, first vice-president, 
presided. 


Miss FREEMAN: The leading theme of this 
conference seems destined ultimately to be- 
come the theme of adult education. Mean- 
time, before we can “educate” an adult we 
must find out where his interest lies, what he 
is reading and thinking about. If we take a 
sample here and a sample there, a cross-sec- 
tion east and west, we may be able to form a 
fair idea of what the average adult American 
citizen is interested in. 

We may always be fairly assured that what 
people are reading, whether in Boston or in 
California, is what they want to read. I know 
what one Boston chauffeur reads. I sat be- 
hind him in the car, while my hostess was 
paying a brief call, and I observed with in- 
terest the yellow journal which he surrep- 
titiously drew from beneath the cushion next 
him, quickly losing himself in its pages. But 
when, with a curiosity I could not quite re- 
strain, I looked over his shoulder, his yellow 
journal proved to be—as I might have known 
—the Atlantic Monthly. 

But as to what the other 1,800,000 or so 
people in the metropolitan district of Greater 
Boston are reading—and I suspect it is not 
always the Atlantic Monthly—no one is better 
qualified to know than Mr. Frank H. Chase, 
reference librarian of the Boston Public Li- 
brary. 

FrANK H. Cnase, reference librarian of 
the Boston Public Library, spoke on 


WHAT PEOPLE ARE READING IN BOSTON 
(See p. 171.) 


Miss FrEEMAN: I do not know any chauf- 
feur from California, but we all know, of 
course, the Californian of whom Robert Frost 
speaks in his “New Hampshire” poem. You 
remember, the 
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Californian who would 

Talk California—a state so blessed, 

He said, in climate none had ever 
died there 

A natural death, and Vigilance Com- 
mittees 

He had had to organize to stock the 
graveyards 

And vindicate the state’s humanity. 


It would be interesting to know what kind 
of reading a climate like that engenders. 
California has an area of something like 
160,000 square miles. It has in addition to 
its city and town libraries, its famous system 
of county free libraries, 42 in number, with 
the State Library at its head. The logical 
person to tell us what kind of reading is 
done in California is the head of this great 
parish, the librarian of the State Library, 
Mr. Milton J. Ferguson. 

Mirton J. Fercuson, librarian, California 


State Library, spoke on 


WHAT PEOPLE ARE READING IN CALIFORNIA 
(See p. 174.) 


Miss FrEEMAN: A long time member of 
our own Association, Miss Mary Elizabeth 
Wood, was the first American to rouse inter- 
est in popular libraries, in the library move- 
ment, in China. Miss Wood has built the 
library of Boone University from the ground 
up—books, staff, building. She has inspired 
enthusiasm for the library profession in the 
hearts of many young Chinese men and 
women who have come to this country to 
study in our library schools and who have 
gone back to administer libraries in the edu- 
cational institute of China. Now she has a 
training school of her own in Boone Uni- 
versity. She has surveyed the whole field of 
China for the extension division of Boone 
University. She has seen that books have 
gone everywhere. She has sent traveling 
libraries to the regular army troops in China 
and to the bandits as well. 

Miss Wood is in this country on a most 
interesting mission and she will tell us about 
that mission and what it has accomplished, 
what she hopes it may still accomplish, and 
what recent library developments have been 
in China. 


Mary EtizasetH Woop, librarian, Boone 
University Library, Wuchang, China, spoke on 
RECENT LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT IN CHINA 
(See p. 178.) 


PRESIDENT JENNINGS then took the chair. 


The Presipent: I wish to remind you 
that today is Dominion Day. We librarians 
recognize no boundary line between the Unit- 
ed States and Canada as is evidenced by the 
two flags hanging above this platform. We 
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pay our respects today to our Canadian mem- 
rs. 

The Secretary’s report (see p. 202) was 
read by title and it was voted that the report 
be received. 

The Treasurer’s report (see p. 251) was 
read by title and it was voted that it be ap- 
proved. 

The report of the Trustees of the Endow- 
ment Fund (see p. 251) was read by title 
and it was voted that the report be approved. 

The report of the Finance Committee (see 
p. 251) was read by title and it was voted 
that the report be approved. 

The annual reports of the various commit- 
tees (see pages 216-288) were read by title 
and it was voted that they be received and 
with necessary revisions incorporated in the 
Proceedings. 


The PresmwENt: We have lost by death 
during the last year, thirty-two members. In 
addition, we have lost by death four who were 
formerly members. It seems appropriate that 
the members of the Association should stand 
while the Secretary reads the names of those 
who have gone from us during the past year. 


The Secretary read the names of the de- 
ceased members from the necrology. (Pub- 
lished in the Handbook.) 


Greorce B. Uttey called attention to the 
fact that Mr. Ezekiel A. Harris, whose name 
had been read, was the last surviving member 


of those who attended the library convention 
of 1853. 


PRESIDENT JENNINGS announced that Ar- 
THUR E. Bostwick, chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Five on Library Service, and FrRep 
TeLForp had announcements to make. 


Dr. Bostwick: The library survey which 
has been moving slowly, like a caterpillar 
tractor, has now leaped into the air and is 
winging its way toward its goal like an air- 
plane, owing to gasoline kindly furnished by 
the Carnegie Corporation. We can’t keep up 
speed, however, even with this gasoline un- 
less we have the aid of every librarian in the 
United States. You are all going to get a 
voluminous questionnaire, and you must take 
the time and energy to fill that out promptly 
and return it to the Committee, if this 
enterprise is to be a_ success. 

The questionnaire is going forward in sec- 
tions. Probably the first that you will get will 
be a small and intensive survey which is 
being made by a committee affiliated with this 
one and in co-operation with the Bureau of 
Public Personnel Administration of Washing- 
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ton, D. C., represented by Mr. Fred Tel- 
ford, who is with us this evening. 


Mr. Tetrorp: The proposal that this Com- 
mittee has to make (I am speaking as a mem- 
ber of its technical staff) is so obvious as to 
be almost childlike and largely unbelievable. 
It has been my privilege in a number of 
places to make some estimate of the relative 
worth of various kinds of work in terms of 
dollars and cents. The world, I suppose, tries 
to do justice to the various kinds of workers, 
but some have received liberal rewards and 
liberal recognition, while others have been 
treated in most niggardly fashion. Among 
these professions, trades, occupations, that do 
not receive their deserts according to any 
fair standard of measurement with which I 
am acquainted, are nurses, teachers, and li- 
brarians. The librarians have not been given 
the professional recognition and_ standing 
which they ought to have in order to carry 
on their functions and to accomplish their 
aims, nor have they been rewarded in dollars 
and cents. 

A year ago my organization proposed to 
the American Library Association that we 
undertake a survey and study which would 
enable the individual librarian, who has to 
fight his battles single-handed against ignor- 
ance and prejudice, to marshal and bring to 
bear all that the profession has to offer. 

The way that has been done in some other 
professions and in many jurisdictions for the 
whole body of public servants is to classify 
the service. In essence it means simply this 
—that positions which are substantially alike 
are grouped together, given a common name, 
and the duties that the people holding posi- 
tions under that common name have to per- 
form are set forth clearly so that he who 
runs may read. In addition to that, a state- 
ment is prepared of the qualifications that a 
person holding a position of that kind ought 
to have to perform those duties efficiently. 
In a good many jurisdictions and in some 
professions, a statement has been prepared as 
to what society ought to give these individ- 
uals who fill these positions when they have 
these qualifications. 

This has been done by the engineering pro- 
fession. About four years ago the engineer- 
ing council, as it was called, started the move- 
ment, and it has been carried on since by 
other engineering societies. I have observed 
closely and I have seen engineers secure for 
themselves a professional status, a professional 
recognition which they have been able to turn 
into dollars and cents and which they have 
been able to turn into good accounts in other 
ways. 

1 see no reason why librarians should not 
do likewise and that is what this Committee 
proposes to do. 

In order to do that, however, it must first 
have facts, reliable facts, regarding the work 
that librarians do, facts that are agreed upon 
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by all who have any part in library work, the 
local employee who does the work, the per- 
son who supervises the work, the responsible 
librarian who manages the whole concern. 
As far as I know these facts have not been 
collected, and I do not know how, without 
these facts, this Committee can make a state- 
ment that will meet with your approval and 
put before reluctant legislative bodies and 
others information which will secure for you 
the professional recognition and the compen- 
sation you deserve. 

We have worked out a questionnaire which 
is in process of being perfected and which 
calls for detailed facts with regard to every 
library position in a small number of selected 
libraries. We would like to tell you frankly 
that without these facts the study cannot be 
carried on. These facts cannot be obtained 
without your co-operation and unless you are 
willing to do a lot of work. It means work, 
if you give us the information we desire. 
You will almost have to stop your library 
work three times—the first time for a half a 
day. Then for a-period of two or three weeks 
you will be pestered with questions, and finally 
there will be the collection and checking up 
of the questionnaires, the reviewing and for- 
warding of them. 

It is a somewhat formidable undertaking. 
It is worth while, we think, for the individual 
librarian, because it causes a study and an- 
alysis, a consideration of your own work 
which probably will pay you directly. It is 
also worth while if you have any interest in 
securing for your profession the recognition 
to which it is entitled. 


Dr. Bostwick: This questionnaire has the 
Committee’s hearty authority and co-opera- 
tion, and we are anxious to have it sent out 
and returned in exactly the way which Mr. 
Telford has explained to you. 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 


Henry N. SANBORN, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Constitution and By-laws, presented 
the constitutional amendments as approved at 
the Hot Springs conference and as printed in 
the May Bulletin (pages 105 to 107) for final 
adoption. It was 

Voted, That the amendments to the con- 
stitution be adopted. 

Mr. SANBORN proposed that section 3 of 
the by-laws should be amended to read: 

“Annual dues of affiliated societies shall be 
$25.00.” 

After some discussion it was 


Voted, That the proposed amendment be 
submitted to the Executive Board for con- 
sideration and report. 


Mr. SANBORN proposed the amendment to 
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section 8a of the by-laws as printed on page 
104 of the May Bulletin. 


After general discussion it was 


Voted, To amend section 8a of the by-laws 
by inserting after the first sentence the 
following : 

“The Committee shall nominate one or more 
persons for each position to be filled. They 
shall nominate candidates for the positions of 
president, first vice-president, second vice- 
president, treasurer and trustee; also for two 
members of the Executive Board for terms 
of four years each, and for five members of 
the Council for terms of five years each, and 
to fill vacancies.” 

On the recommendation of the Committee 
it was 

Voted, That sections 7 and 8 of the old 
Constitution be transferred to the by-laws 
and given an appropriate numerical designa- 
tion, and that other sections of the by-laws 
be numbered in accordance with this change. 


The Prestpent reported that the Committee 
had réceived a communication from the Ex- 
ecutive Board suggesting the desirability of 
arranging for a greater continuity of the 
membership of the Executive Board. He sug- 
gested that the Association consider amending 
the by-laws to provide that the first vice-pres- 
ident shall become the president for the en- 
suing year. 

There was no motion. 

The meeting adjourned. 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
(Friday evening, July 4) 


P. L. Wrnpsor, second vice-president, pre- 
sided. 
The audience began by singing “America.” 
Mr. WINpsor announced that the general 
subject for consideration at this session was 
THE LIBRARY AND ADULT EDUCATION 


The address by PresipENT JENNINGS was 
entitled 


STICKING TO OUR LAST 
(See p. 150.) 


Mr. Wrnpsor: Perhaps once in five or 
ten years some man in the educational world 
stands out and by the sheer force of his intel- 
lect and by his vision attracts the attention 
and holds the interest for a while of the men 
in that educational world; and it is a rarer 
thing still for one of these men to be able to 
hold the attention of the non-educational 
world, the world that merely reads the papers 
and supports our educational system. The 
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American Library Association is honored 
tonight in having as its guest such a man, 
and I take great pleasure in presenting to 
the Association as the next speaker, Dr. 
ALEXANDER MEIKLEJOHN. 


Dr. MEIKLEJOHN spoke on 


THE TEACHING OF READING AS A PART OF 
EDUCATION 


(See p. 182.) 
The meeting adjourned. 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 
(Saturday morning, July 5) 
PRESIDENT JENNINGS presided. 
RESOLUTIONS ‘ 


The Committee on Resolutions presented the 
following resolutions: 


Resolved, That this Association express 
through its records its deep appreciation of 
the long and faithful services of Mr. Wil- 
liam W. Appleton, who died January 27, 
1924. Mr. Appleton, by name at least, was 
known to every member of the American 
Library Association through his services as 
chairman of the Trustees of the A. L. A. En- 
dowment Funds. To this office he brought 
the ripe experience and notable ability of a 
man of large affairs. For many years Mr. 
Appleton had served also as a trustee of the 
New York Public Library. To those who 
were privileged to know him personally, Mr. 
Appleton will always be remembered as a 
gentleman of character and of great personal 
charm. 


Resolved, That the appreciation of this 
Association be expressed to the directors of 
the Corporation of Yaddo for the delightful 
hospitality shown at Yaddo; to the trustees 
and officers of Skidmore College for the use 
of its buildings and for other courtesies; to 
the Saratoga Springs Chamber of Commerce 
for its assistance in contributing to the suc- 
cess .of this .forty-sixth conference; to the 
Saratoga Springs press for the generous pub- 
licity accorded our meetings; to Henry M. 
Ryall, Deputy Commissioner of Public Works, 
and the Local Committee on arrangements for 
its splendid co-operation; and to all others 
who helped make the conference the pleasant 
and profitable one which it has been. 

Resolved, That the American Library Asso- 
ciation is deeply grateful for the money gifts, 
and for the confidence in the Association 
which these gifts represent, from the Laura 
Spelman Rockefeller Memorial, the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace and the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. Be it 

Resolved further, That on behalf of the 
members of this Association our hearty thanks 
and appreciation are hereby expressed to the 


Carnegie Corporation for its continued in- 
terest in the American Library Association 
and for the financial assistance which is en- 
abling our Association to continue more sat- 
isfactorily projects already under way and 
to undertake important new work which oth- 
erwise would be impossible. Our Association 
welcomes this opportunity for increased servy- 
ice and appreciates the confidence which the 
Carnegie Corporation has expressed in this 
service through its gifts. 
The first resolution 
mously by a rising vote. 
It was 


Voted, That the last three resolutions be 
adopted. 


was adopted unani- 


NEW OFFICERS 


The Committee on Elections reported that 
the following persons had been elected to the 
offices named and by the number of votes in- 
dicated : 

President 

H. H. B. Meyer, Library of Congress, 

Washington, 2 
First Vice-President 


Margaret Mann, Engineering Societies 


Esbravy, New York City... ..0<cccecses 1701 
Second Vice-President 
John Adams Lowe, Brooklyn Public 
BE evccctsvercudeawacnsgbesobnedt 1622 
Treasurer 


Edward D. Tweedell, The John Crerar 


Library, Chicago 643 


Trustees of the Endowment Fund 


Harry A. Wheeler, Union Trust Com-— 
pany, Chicago 2535 
Melvin A. Traylor, First Trust and 
Savings Bank, Chicago. (For unexpired 
term ending in 1926, succeeding Mr. W. 
W. Appleton, deceased.) ............006. 


Executive Board 


Charles F. D. Belden, 
Library 
Frank K. Walter, University of Min- 
nesota Library, Minneapolis, Minn...... 1631 


Boston Public 


Council 
Harrison W. Craver, Engineering 
cieties Library, New York City........ 1572 
Asa Don Dickinson, University of 
Pennsylvania Library, Philadelphia, Pa...2152 
Harriet E. Howe, Simmons College 
Library School, Boston, Mass........... 1654 
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Dorsey W. Hyde, jr., National Civics 
Bureau, U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 


nie. Tre, ob) Lode h dowcnweakeds 1593 
Earl N. Manchester, University of 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas.............. 1364 
Anne Mulheron, Library Association 
Bermmoetiond, Oregon .........0cccccccee d 


Josephine A. Rathbone, Pratt Institute, 
School of Library Science, Brooklyn, 
SE 645 kik coh abe a eh 6 Gee dance kin oa eels 2093 

Edna M. Sanderson, New York State 
Library School, Albany, N. Y.......... 1490 


Faith E. Smith, Los Angeles Public 
BE. a:0,s. dcealéGuiwse »WADdd» hiss Musee Sas 
Carl Vitz, Toledo Public Library..... 1614 


The PresipENT: This meeting is a joint 
session with the College and Reference Sec- 
tion and the Special Libraries Association. 

The first speaker was MARGARET MANN of 
the Engineering Societies Library, New York 
City, who read a paper entitled 

RESEARCH AND REFERENCE IN THE SPECIAL 

LIBRARY 


(See p. 185.) 


PRESIDENT JENNINGS: We often hear re- 
grets that the old-fashioned librarian is al- 
most extinct. I suppose what is meant is that 
the modern librarian is an executive and not 
a scholar. The man who will speak next is 
an exception. Dr. Carlton is not only an able 
library executive, but he is also a scholar. 


W. N. C. Cartton of Williams College 
Library then spoke on 


COMPENSATIONS OF REFERENCE WORK 
(See p. 190.) 


The next paper written by Harorp L. 
Leupp, librarian of the University of Calli- 
fornia, was read by Carleton B. Joeckel, 
librarian of the Public Library, Berkeley, 
California. The subject was 


THE LIBRARY THE HEART OF THE 
(See p. 193.) 


PRESIDENT JENNINGS asked R. R. Bowker, 
editor of Library Journal, to speak. 


UNIVERSITY 


_Mr. Bowker: Thank you all. It is get- 
ting to be the suggestion of departure that I 
should be asked to pronounce the benediction. 
I hope my own departure may be postponed 
long enough for me to be present with all of 
you at the half century celebration two years 
hence. 

I have a special interest in the subject 
matter which President Jennings wisely made 
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the general theme of this conference, for | 
confess to having been an adult for some 
years. And now that the Association has 
come into adult life, indeed is passing well 
along to middle age, never to become aged, 
but to be esto perpetua, the subject of adult 
education is one for all the future of the li- 
brary profession. At this conference we have 
been favored with a vast and useful inspira- 
tion and as we pass from it I feel that we 
may all congratulate ourselves that we have 
been here and be sorry indeed for those few 
of the best known in the profession who have 
missed the opportunity. 


The Presipent asked Azariah S. Root to 
conduct President-elect Meyer to the plat- 
form. 


The Presmpent: Mr. Meyer, it is a pleas- 
ure to induct you into office. I imagine very 
few members of this Association know what 
a versatile man you are. I understand that 
for several years you successfully practiced 
your former profession as an engineer. I am 
told also that you are a book lover and that 
your private collection of rare books and first 
editions is no inconsiderable one. We all 
know you as an expert bibliographer; any- 
one who has ever done reference work surely 
has seen the name of H. H. B. Meyer on the 
title pages of numerous bibliographies. 

In the Library Association you have been 
a hard worker and a member of numerous 
committees; at Washington you have repre- 
sented the A. L. A. on many occasions when 
I know it must have been inconvenient for 
you and sometimes embarrassing ; on the Ex- 
ecutive Board we have come to listen for 
your opinion and to regard your judgment 
highly. For all of these reasons I consider it 
a privilege to hand you this gavel as the em- 
blem of your new office. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT Meyer: I want to ex- 
press my appreciation to the members of the 
A. L. A. for the very high honor that they 
have conferred upon me and to assure them 
that I shall bring to the solution of the Asso- 
ciation’s problems the best thought and energy 
that there is in me. 

The best place to train your future presi- 
dents is the Executive Board. I have had 
before me there for four years the best ex- 
amples I have ever seen of unselfish devotion 
to duty. I hope that I have profited by their 
example. 

My last word will be an expression of ap- 
preciation to President Jennings for having 
given us one of the best conferences that I 
have ever attended. I hope that I shall profit 
by the example which he has set. 


Because of the duties and the privileges 
that have been conferred upon me, it now re- 
mains only to declare the forty-sixth confer- 
ence of the American Library Association at 
an end. 
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PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS: STICKING TO OUR LAST 
By Jupson T. JENNINGS, Librarian, Public Library, Seattle, Washington 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 


In casting about for a title for this paper, 
my first thought was to choose the one word 
“Sanity.” That word seemed to serve my 
' need as I wished to speak of some library ac- 
tivities that appear to me sane and also of 
certain other tendencies that seem to me— 
otherwise. On sober second thought, however, 
it occurred to me that the use of such a title 
might be regarded as an unjustifiable assump- 
tion of superiority on the part of the speaker 
and perhaps also as an unwarranted reflection 
on the quality of his audience. 

My second choice, also, was a single word, 
“Fundamentals,” but this again was quickly 
discarded because of the aspersions recently 
cast upon it by our clerical friends. The final 
choice was the homely expression, “Sticking 
to our last,” and to this title we shall adhere. 

You will find my text in a portion of the 
English Prayer Book: “We have left undone 
those things which we ought to have done; 
and we have done those things which we 
ought not to have done; and there is no health 
in us. But Thou, O Lord, have mercy upon 
us, miserable offenders.” 

A search through the literature of our pro- 
fession reveals very little material regarding 
the theory, function, and scope of libraries. 
One finds, to be sure, several papers and a 
few books that discuss this question in a gen- 
eral way but there seems to be no clear, au- 
thoritative, and formal statement as to what 
libraries should be and what they should do. 
Perhaps this absence of a formal statement 
of functions is not peculiar to library work. 
Perhaps it is due to the fact that libraries, 
especially our modern public libraries, are 
comparatively new institutions. Perhaps it is 
due to the fact that the functions of libraries 
are constantly changing. These functions to- 
day are not what they were yesterday nor 
what they may be tomorrow. Also the tre- 
mendous increase in the use of print and its 
application to every phase of human action 
have greatly increased the demands on li- 


braries and consequently enlarged their activi- 
ties. 

In the absence, then, of any authoritative 
or formal statement regarding the purpose 
of libraries, one might attempt to discover 
the consensus of opinion on the subject by 
making some investigation as to what libra- 
ries actually are doing. This will at least 
reveal to us what librarians regard as their 
mission. We may not, perhaps, by this method 
learn what libraries should be and what they 
should do but we can learn what they are 
and what they are doing. 

The very obvious thing that libraries do is 
to provide books and reading matter for the 
use of their public. In order to accomplish 
this and to systematize the work and make it 
effective, we have divided our service into de- 
partments as other large organizations are 
compelled to do. So we have one group of 
departments devoted to the acquisition, cata- 
loging, and preparation of books for use; 
another series of departments serving the 
needs of certain groups of readers—the blind, 
the foreigners, the city officials, the children, 
the teachers; a third group caring for certain 
special subjects, such as art or technology; 
and still a fourth group dividing the book 
collection and distributing portions of it geo- 
graphically in branches and stations and by 
book wagons and traveling libraries in order 
better to serve the public. 

All these departments and their general 
functions have come to be regarded as legiti- 
mate and are now taken as a matter of course. 
They were not always so considered. To il- 
lustrate this point we need only recall the 
fact that when branch libraries were first sug- 
gested many librarians regarded as ill-advised 
the proposal to divide or separate the book 
collection, and the further fact that the feasi- 
bility of providing separate rooms for chil- 
dren or even of buying books for children was 
considered at first as open to question. These 
are some of the ways in which the functions 
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of libraries may be said to be constantly 
changing. 

Now in order to develop the departments 
and services we have just mentioned, libra- 
rians have had to overcome many difficulties 
and handicaps. It has been necessary to prove 
to an apathetic public that it needs library 
service. It has been necessary to persuade 
reluctant city councils to grant meager ap- 
propriations for the support of the library. 
We have secured books and money for our 
libraries through pink teas and lotteries, by 
concerts, picnics, plays, and exhibitions, some- 
what as funds are raised for missionary work. 
And the very experience of meeting these 
difficulties and overcoming these handicaps 
has developed in librarians something of the 
spirit of the missionary. 

Then again we have supplied Mrs. Jones 
with a book on the care of the baby and we 
have lent Mr. Jones a book on vegetable gar- 
dening. It is only a step further actually to as- 
sist in caring either for the baby or for the gar- 
den. And in these ways we have acquired the 
attitude of the welfare worker. We have taken 
a motherly interest in our readers and their 
intellectual needs and as a result our inter- 
est in readers and in people has become so 
keen that when they ask for other and per- 
haps related services we have become too 
tender-hearted to deny them. 

And I think it is partly because of this mis- 
sionary spirit, this laudable desire to be of 
service, that a number of more or less legiti- 
mate features have been gradually grafted on 
to library work. Let me catalog briefly just 
a few of these offshoots: Libraries are oper- 
ating art galleries, maintaining museums, giv- 
ing lecture courses, operating community cen- 
ters, and collecting lantern slides. Others in- 
stall a stage with scenery and drops for dra- 
matics, a moving-picture machine, or a ban- 
quet room with facilities for serving large 
groups. Still others hold exhibitions of vari- 
ous kinds. In going about my own library, 
I have at different times found exhibits of 
dolls, or embroidery, or bird houses, or even 
a collection of dead birds, each poor little 
carcass neatly labeled with its epitaph. We 
are all interested in music. It is one of the 
cultural arts and our libraries contain many 
books about music. But why stop here, we 
have said. Why not buy and lend music 


scores; this is print, though in a different 
language. And so we buy the scores, and then 
we add music rolls and phonograph records. 
And next we install pianos and victrolas in 
order that Mrs. Music Lover may test one of 
Harry Lauder’s masterpieces before she makes 
the mistake of taking it home. Perhaps we 
have gone too far in some of these things; on 
the other hand some will argue that we have 
not gone far enough. Since our libraries lend 
cook books, should we not provide cook stoves 
in order that the anxious young housewife 
may test Mrs. Farmer’s recipes before bor- 
rowing her delectable book? Since we have 
laboratories for dramatics, should we not also 
install laboratories for chemists, machine 
shops for mechanics, drafting rooms for en- 
gineers and architects, and studios for artists? 
It is all a matter of opinion and he would be 
brave indeed who would stand before this 
audience and state that these are not legiti- 
mate library functions. Certainly one who 
hesitates to criticize his own staff for collect- 
ing dead birds has not that quality of cour- 
age. To criticize is easy, and it is not my 
purpose to destroy your faith. I shall there- 
fore confine myself to a statement of a few 
general principles in which I firmly believe. 

First, that library work deals primarily with 
books and reading—with print. Our special 
function is to make the best in print so avail- 
able to every man that our libraries will be 
recognized as making a generous contribution 
toward a better civilization. Until this is 
done—and done thoroughly, completely, and 
well—we shall have neither time nor funds 
for other things and we betray our trust if 
we use our funds for other things. 

Second, that the degree of legitimacy or 
defensibility of any service that may be un- 
dertaken by libraries will depend upon the 
closeness of its relation to the primary func- 
tion of promoting reading. 

Third, I believe that even in the purchase 
and use of books themselves the tax-supported 
public library should avoid certain fields that 
may more properly be cultivated by other 
agencies or other types of libraries. I have 
in mind such classes of books as law, medi- 
cine, genealogy, and first editions. 

Fourth, I believe that some, at least, of 
the projects that have been undertaken by li- 
braries might better be done by others. It is 
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conceivable, for instance, that a library may 
legitimately assist in promoting and even 
housing for a time the nucleus of a museum, 
but in my opinion the arrangement should be 
frankly temporary. 

An illustrious member of our profession 
has demonstrated the fact that our museums 
need to be revamped and revitalized; that the 
old-fashioned type of museum is really a 
deadening institution and has very little educa- 
tional value; that it would be better to place 
in storage the greater part of its collection, 
having on display at any one time only a 
small collection, carefully arranged to illus- 
trate and to teach some one thing, and that 
this small exhibit should be frequently changed 
in order to illustrate new, or different, things, 
drawing on the stored collection for this pur- 
pose. And this same gentleman has attempted 
to show us, by his clever pen and his persua- 
sive voice and through actual demonstrations 
in his own city and in his own library, that to 
vitalize museums in this way and to give them 
real educational value, librarians are often 
better fitted than are museum directors. The 
librarian is friendly to students and he is ac- 
customed to lending. He is likely to make a 
museum of more educational value than others 
may do. Librarians do not view exhibits with 
minds focused on rarity and cost, but on value 
as a tool in teaching. 

I hesitate to take issue with this gentleman 
as he is a good friend, a fair golfer, and an 
opponent worthy of one’s steel. Nevertheless, 
I am still in the position of a doubting Thomas 
and I am tempted to ask one or two questions : 

Why is it the function of libraries to sup- 
ply needs in related fields whenever they dis- 
cover these needs? 

Why should we think that we are commis- 
sioned to correct faults in other institutions ? 

If a new type of museum is needed, should 
we not lend our aid toward better training 
for museum curators? That is what we are 
trying to do in our own profession. Main- 
taining museums and operating art galleries 
are specialties and require special training, 
just as library work is a specialty and re- 
quires special training. Is it not quite possible 
that we may be hindering rather than helping 
the development of these institutions when we 
undertake to house and mother them? Pos- 
sibly it is true that to the majority of our 
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readers our libraries also are deadening in- 
stitutions, that the ordinary reader is bewil- 
dered by great masses of books, good and 
bad, out-of-date and up-to-date, some au- 
thoritative and some unreliable, all arranged 
in what to him is an indiscriminate and con- 
fusing mass. Perhaps we ourselves should 
do more in relegating dead wood to storage 
and in keeping our open shelves alive and in- 
teresting. 

I have now mentioned some of the things 
that perhaps “we ought not to have done.” 
Let me speak very briefly of three things 
that “we ought to have done.” 

First, among the requisites for good library 
service no one thing is as important as 
a competent personnel. I am one of those 
who believe that better library service, wider 
fields of service, and larger appropriations 
for that service will come to us in just about 
the same proportion and at about the same 
speed as we are able to secure more and 
better trained librarians. We have had library 
schools for a generation and yet only recently 
have we as an association begun to take really 
serious note of their needs and to make worth- 
while efforts to assist them in solving their 


problems. This work seems now to be well 
started. We are fortunate in having it 
financed. 


I hope we can bring to this movement for 
better library training the same united effort 
that we put into the Library War Service. 
To do this we may need to sink individual 
preferences and accept the consensus of 
opinion. If we can do this I believe the re- 
sults will prove worth while. 

The second thing that I think we should 
do is to make every effort to provide library 
service where none now exists. The British 
Adult Education Committee estimates that in 
the British Isles only 57 per cent of the people 
have access to free libraries. In our own 
country we are told that approximately one 
half the population is without library service. 
Surely we will not justify our faith in the 
good influence of books unless we make very 
serious attempts to remedy this situation. To 
do this will require much time and effort, 
field agents, publicity, demonstration libraries, 
hearty co-operation with state commissions 
and other agencies striving toward the same 
goal, and money. 
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The third enterprise that I think we should 
undertake is an active participation in the 
movement for adult education. 

It seems strange that in the literature of 
adult education both here and abroad there 
is so little mention of libraries. The report 
of the British Adult Education Committee 
does, it is true, speak of libraries as an im- 
portant link in the chain but the report con- 
tains no suggestion that libraries shall as- 
sume any major function. We librarians in- 
sist that the library is an integral part of 
public education and that the true university 
is a collection of books, and yet our public 
and our educators never think of the library 
as a possible direct agency for education. In 
the public mind librarians are still caretakers 
rather than educators. To Mr. Average Man 
the word “education” still means 
and nothing else. 

Now I think that this attitude of the public 
and of educators toward libraries deserves 
very serious consideration. Before we can 
decide whether libraries have any part in this 
world movement for adult education we must 
first find the answers to several questions. 
What is adult education? Or rather, what 
are the best methods of adult education? 
Must its chief method, the backbone of the 
system, be formal classes, as in our schools 
and colleges? That seems to be the idea of 
our British friends because in Great Britain 
adult education is carried on chiefly through 
formal classes. 

In a recent article in the New York Times, 
Mr. Filson Young makes the following state- 
ment: 


“school” 


“The written word, although it remains, is 
always inferior to the spoken word in its ac- 
tual power and moving influence, and things 
uttered with the living voice have an appeal 
and command an attention which in many 
cases would never have been achieved at all 
by the written word.” 

Is this perhaps the reason 
classes are considered necessary? J/s the 
“written word” actually inferior to the 
“spoken word” in its power and influence, or 
has it on the contrary a more lasting appeal, 
perhaps because it is print, or because it is 
always present and available? It may be, too, 
that formal classes are considered necessary 
to keep students together and to keep them 
interested. It may be that the students need 


why formal 


‘ 
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the stimulus of a leader, or that they require 
a goal and a prize such as are provided by 
tests and examinations, certificates and de- 
grees. 

These considerations suggest that perhaps 
we are on the wrong track and that possibly 
libraries are not the proper agencies to take 
the leadership in adult education. If it is to 
be a matter of formal classes I for one cer- 
tainly believe that it is a problem to be solved 
by our schools, colleges, and universities 
rather than by libraries. And yet I cannot 
believe that education through formal classes 
will ever reach large numbers of adults. For- 
mal classes require that students shall be at 
a certain place at a certain time, and that they 
shall keep pace with the class or drop out. 
Exceptional students have no incentive to go 
faster than the class. The books required 
must be duplicated many times in order to 
supply the needs of large classes, and only 
those subjects may be studied in which formal 
classes are offered. Formal classes take no 
account of individual tastes or interests. As 
a matter of fact experience shows that many 
students do drop out and that extension 
courses through formal classes have never 
reached any large proportion of the popula- 
tion. 

We must also recognize the fact that many 
grownups are not enthusiastic for education. 
The very word “education” is abhorrent to 
many of them. They are repelled by its 
classes, its questions, its examinations, and its 
air of official mystery. Is there not then an 
important place for libraries in this world 
movement? Is it not possible that the ma- 
jority of prospective students for a scheme 
of adult education would prefer an informal 
scheme, without classes? If that is true, I 
believe the library is logically ordained as 
the direct and primary agency for adult edu- 
cation. The fundamental tool of education is 
the book. The chief thing our children learn 
in school is the ability to read. The formal 
education in our schools and colleges is at 
best largely guidance in reading and this is 
becoming more true every day. If we can 
persuade students when they leave school that 
their education has but just begun and that 
it is something that lasts through life, then 
we must also tell them that it must be ac- 
quired largely through reading. For the great 
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majority the books required for this reading 
must be obtained at the public library. Then 
why should not the librarian, a specialist in 
books, guide the reading and become the chief 
factor and agent in adult education? 

The methods by which libraries may do 
their part in adult education have not been 
formulated, but the Executive Board of the 
American Library Association has authorized 
the appointment of a Commission on Libra- 
- ries and Adult Education. This Commission 
is to make a thorough study of the problem 
and the possibilities and report its findings and 
recommendations to the American Library As- 
sociation Council. The Carnegie Corporation 
has generously provided funds for this study 
and we now have on the staff at A. L. A. 
headquarters an experienced librarian devot- 
ing his entire time to gathering material for 
the use of this Commission. It is hoped that 
the Commission will be able to submit a re- 
port and a plan for discussion at the next 
A. L. A. conference. 

In the meantime, and in order to stimulate 
thought on this subject, I venture to outline 
briefly a few of the methods that may be 
worthy of consideration in any plan of adult 
education through libraries. 

It would seem logical in the first place to 
divide the services that libraries may render 
into two broad groups, which may be termed 
the indirect methods and the direct methods. 

The indirect service would include the as- 
sistance given by libraries to other organi- 
zations doing adult education work. These 
organizations would include workers’ classes, 
labor union schools, factory classes, night 
schools, university extension classes, women’s 
study clubs, and similar groups. The aid 
rendered by the library would include assist- 
ance in the making of programs, the provision 
of reading courses, furnishing books for study 
and reference, and perhaps in some cases pro- 
viding rooms for meetings. 

Some may claim that the full duty of li- 
braries in adult education would be met by 
such indirect service to other organizations. 
I do not agree with this opinion for the fol- 
lowing reasons: In country districts and in 
many small towns there are no such organiza- 
tions providing opportunities for adult educa- 
tion, and yet in such districts there are many 
who need and would welcome educational op- 
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portunities. Then, too, there are many indi- 
viduals even in our cities who prefer to study 
independently and would not or could not at- 
tend formal classes. For these and other 
groups I believe the library can render a 
direct service in adult education. 

It is for this direct service that the fol- 
lowing plan is suggested. 

First, every large public library should 
have on its staff one or more readers’ advis- 
ers, whose special function shall be to assist 
readers desiring to pursue courses of reading 
or study. It is true that many libraries are 
now rendering such a service, but without 
giving it a name. It should have a name and 
the adviser should be easily accessible in an 
office where students may explain their needs 
confidentially. The service should be adver- 
tised. In smaller libraries and in county li- 
braries it will be necessary for the librarian 
herself to serve in the capacity of readers’ 
adviser, using the helps and tools that I am 
about to suggest. 

Second, part of the equipment of this read- 
ers’ adviser should be a large number of read- 
ing courses, carefully worked out, attractively 
printed, and provided at cost by the American 
Library Association. These courses should 
cover both vocational and cultural subjects, 
they should be graded to fit the capabilities 
of different students, they should be fre- 
quently revised, and the list of subjects should 
eventually cover the whole field of knowl- 
edge. These printed reading courses would 
themselves be small books or pamphlets giv- 
ing a brief outline of the subject and so inter- 
estingly written as to entice the student to 
read all of the six or eight books suggested. 
The preparation of these courses is a task 
requiring many experts and ample funds. It 
is not expected, of course, that these lists 
would meet all needs. Each reader is a new 
problem and many special lists would need 
to be compiled by the individual library, but 
the printed A. L. A. lists would form a foun- 
dation on which to build, they would fit the 
need in many cases and they would be espe- 
cially useful in the smaller libraries. 

Third, we shall need to borrow from our 
Bostonian friend, Mr. Lee, something of his 
idea of “sponsors for knowledge.” It must 
be recognized that the preparation of courses 
for individual readers will lead into many spe- 
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cial fields where the librarian will require ex- 
pert assistance. It seems to me that this task 
might well be taken over by our state library 
associations, our state commissions, and our 
state libraries. Working jointly in each state 
these organizations could compile and make 
available to librarians a list of educators and 
experts who would be willing to assist li- 
brarians in the preparation of special read- 
ing courses. 

Fourth, efficient methods should be devised 
for getting in touch with all students leaving 
grade school, high school, or college, in an 
effort to persuade them, in the language of 
Mr. Ranck, “not to be quitters.” This should 
be done through close co-operation with the 
school and college authorities. Every stu- 
dent should be tactfully interviewed, by the 
principal, the teacher, the vocational adviser, 
or the librarian, and the plan for such inter- 
viewing must be carefully worked out by all 
of these officials in joint conference. 


Fifth, for this work of adult education 
through libraries many new books will need 
to be written, books in the style of Wells’ 
Outline of history—books that are interesting 
and readable to the average man. The need 
for this is clearly stated in Robinson’s book 
on The humanizing of knowledge. Possibly 
authors will need to be subsidized to provide 
the right type of book. Such books are scarce 
on our shelves at the present time. 

Sixth (and this may seem visionary), some 
of you have read of a printing plant in one 
of the southern states that is turning out pre- 
sentable, bound books that retail for ten cents 
each. If our scheme for adult education 
proves attractive to large numbers of readers 
many copies of certain titles will be required. 
Perhaps some such scheme for providing 
cheap books in quantities may be subsidized 
and utilized. Who can tell? 

It would be futile to imagine that we are 
destined to reform the educational system or 
to alleviate all the ills of mankind. A large 
percentage of the population would never take 
advantage of the most attractive educational 
scheme. They would still prefer to spend 
their time at the movies, in listening in on the 
radio, or in the amusements of the season. 
Probably a majority of the individuals in this 
largest group are of the twelve-year-old men- 
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tal caliber for which the moving picture mag- 
nates are said to design their output. 

Then there is a second group of people, a 
much smaller group, persons with keen minds 
and intellectual ambition who will secure their 
education in any event, and in spite of all 
obstacles. We need not trouble ourselves 
about the individuals in this second group 
but we may note in passing that they will find 
our plan of great service. 

Now I am convinced that there is still a 
third group and it is to this group that our 
plan of direct adult education through li- 
braries would make its greatest appeal. This 
group is made up of people who constitute 
what might be termed intellectually and edu- 
cationally the middle class, those who are 
hungry for some such facilities as I have 
outlined, those who are intellectually capable 
of profiting by the use of these facilities, 
those whose educational opportunities have 
heretofore been limited. There are many evi- 
dences that this need and this hunger exist. 
Read the article by Cora Wilson Stewart in 
the March number of Good Housekeeping 
about Moonlight Schools for illiterates in 
Kentucky where 50 teachers waited in 50 
schools expecting 150 students. Twelve hun- 
dred came. Or learn about the experience of 
the Chicago Public Library when it opened 
a readers’ advisory bureau and found it neces- 
sary to discontinue advertising because of the 
enormous demand. 

I have mentioned only three of the things 
I think we should do. If the need is present 
for these and other projects, should we not 
discard nonessentials or superfluous under- 
takings and concentrate our efforts on more 
legitimate and more important work? Should 
we not complete our survey in order that we 
may first know where we stand? Should 
we not adopt a program, an “enlarged pro- 
gram” if you will, into which may be tied 
and co-ordinated the work of our committees 
and all the efforts of the American Library 
Association? We shall then have a more defi- 
nite goal. The American Library Association, 
the state associations, the state commissions, 
and our individual libraries will have a dis- 
tinct service to render to the cause of educa- 
tion. The library will become recognized by 
the public as well as by librarians as an in- 
tegral part of public education. The assistance 
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rendered to libraries by this association will 
become so valuable and necessary that cam- 
paigns for membership will no longer be 
required. And, finally, we shall then no longer 
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need to say with the Apostle Paul, “For the 
good that I would I do not; but the evil 
which I would not, that I do.” 


TRAINING THE LIBRARY ASSISTANT 


By Rena REEsE, Denver Public Library 


FIRST SESSION 


“Everything is in a state of metamorphosis. 
Thou thyself art in everlasting change 
so is the whole universe.” Thus wrote Marcus 
Aurelius about 1800 years ago. The same 
story can be related of us in the library world 
in the year 1924 by considering the changes 
in activities, requirements, training, and all 
the varied details which constitute present 
standards. When we consider professions, 
such as medicine, which have developed by 
means of scientific discovery, we realize how 
one important new thing can revolutionize 
the entire subject. On the other hand, law, 
teaching, library work, etc., which are the 
results of the best experiences of life and 
men’s opinions, are not so likely to have 
marked crises in their development. How- 
ever, even these first, time-honored profes- 
sions have had some upheavals and the teach- 
ing profession is passing through one at the 
present time. An educator interested in cur- 
riculum planning remarked recently that as 
far as method is concerned, the teachers who 
lead are throwing overboard everything pub- 
lished before 1920. This may be wise or 
otherwise. Time and the presumably finished 
products of 1940 will prove the efficacy of 
such drastic measures. There is, furthermore, 
the possibility that they have an accumula- 
tion of more useless impedimenta to be thrown 
overboard than we have. 

That we have changed is true, however. 
In 1886, Mr. Cutter speaking hefore the 
American Library Association on the library 
course at Columbia University said, “So I 
feared for a moment that the young men who 
are exposed to all the influences of the School 
of Library Economy will be thought fitted 
for another world and allowed to find employ- 
ment there. But the young women who feel 
attracted by library work, judging from those 
who are already in the profession, will not 
need the training of such a school—they are 


angels already.” Mr. Cutter must have been 
a gallant gentleman, but the sprouting of 
angel’s wings on the shoulders of young 
women or the qualifications for librarianship 
on some celestial sphere are scarcely the 
fundamental requisites for library candidates 
today. Such qualifications may not be en- 
tirely absent and are those which are some- 
times most appreciated by our patrons, but a 
few more technical subjects are added to 
those acquired by the angelic choir of 1886. 

Not only have we changed but that we are 
in an acute process at present and recognize 
the need of further changes is quite apparent. 
Else why do we have the Williamson report, 
the Training Board, and discussions on the 
general program of the American Library 
Association in addition to all the considera- 
tions presented on the program of the Pro- 
fessional Training Section? 

It is, however, not of the past that we 
would speak except as we are indebted to it. 
It is rather with present conditions and future 
possibilities that we would concern ourselves. 
Therefore, for the sake of the consideration 
of the subject of the training of assistants, we 
shall speak of it under three heads: raw ma- 
terial, actual training, desirable finished prod- 
uct. 

The public libraries without definitely plan- 
ning to do so have adopted a somewhat uni- 
form standard for the admission of young 
women to the training classes. These, on the 
whole, are arbitrary and are too well known 
to be repeated. There is one, however, con- 
cerning which we would speak and that is the 
personal interview which is supposed to prove 
during a short conversation and by means of 
the intuitional powers of the interviewer, 
whether the particular candidate in question 
will prove to be desirable library material or 
not. The personal interview is essential but 
the interviewer may be fallible and some more 
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definite method of personal selection should 
be added to it. 

We would recommend the intelligence test 
and would like to see it tried for at least three 
years in the selection of every training class 
in the United States which wishes to be 
placed on a future accredited list. In an ar- 
ticle on library training which was published 
recently in one of our professonal periodi- 
cals, the psychological test was decried be- 
cause a monkey by means of swift action and 
keen animal sense of smell defeated a psy- 
chologist in a time contest in seizing first 
upon the contents of the innermost of a set 
of boxes which contained food. What psy- 
chologist, we may well ask, for the purpose 
of an intelligence test, put himself into com- 
petition with a monkey? If agility and a 
sense of smell are the criteria of intelligence, 
then a piece of cheese on the lintel of a door- 
way would be excellent test material for com- 
parative purposes. In such a test, a monkey 
with his nimble little body and prehensile tail 
could defeat any judge, physician, clergy- 
man, college professor or chief librarian— 
all of which would prove nothing to the dis- 
advantage of the intelligence and ability with 
which learned men represent their respective 
professions. Rather are we reminded of 


_Kipling’s City of the Bandarlog where the 


monkeys told each other how wonderful they 
were but always forgot to profit by expe- 
rience. 

Let us not confuse terms. Intelligence, per- 
sonality and knowledge are not synonymous. 
The intelligence test is valuable in determin- 
ing native ability and nothing else. No li- 
brary school or training class can perform 
the miracle of turning out a finished product 
from defective material. We believe the test 
should be given in addition to the personal 
interview and the cultural examination and all 
three considered in the selection of a class. 
A candidate may have the parrot-like memory 
which enables her to tell the number of gal- 
lons of water in a lake in Africa or the pop- 
ulations of the ten largest cities of the world 
but her mental processes may be so slow that 
a hurrying and anxious patron of the library 
upon asking her a question would be outside 
the front door with a poor opinion of the 
library and its service before she could answer. 
That type of person frequently passes a very 


excellent examination but the intelligence rat- 
ing would be low. 

Tests are but 80 per cent accurate. A 
highly intelligent person who is lazy or in- 
different or both may be a failure in life but 
we believe the intelligence test should have 
consideration. We would recommend that the 
examining psychologist know nothing of the 
amount of education of candidates and that 
after reports are received, they should be com- 
pared with other ratings. 

Personality is a vague term, each one hav- 
ing his own ideas in regard to what it means. 
In general we may define it to be those qual- 
ities of mind and heart which make men and 
women pleasing, companionable and human. 
In other words personality consists of certain 
graces which are supposed to represent fine 
character and as dress, speech and manner 
are frequently the symbols of its expression, 
we are forced to judge in a very few minutes 
by means of these superficial signs whether 
any particular young woman represents the 
type we want in our libraries. That slovenly 
habits of mind, speech and dress frequently 
accompany each other would tend to prove 
that the personal interview is not an entirely 
false basis for opinion, but we certainly 
should not rely on it altogether. 

Continuing the consideration of raw ma- 
terial, we must treat the subject of minimum 
formal education, which is naturally of great- 
est importance. The usual requirement of 
graduation from high school is to be sup- 
planted by college entrance requirements if 
we follow the recommendations of the Train- 
ing Board which seem altogether suitable and 
a step in the right direction. It seems pos- 
sible and very practicable to go further into 
the matter of preparation for library work 
and recommend vocational guidance in the 
high school. This is to be understood quite 
distinctly not to mean vocational training. 

Isn’t the usual process with high school 
pupils somewhat like this? During the last 
half of the senior year, representatives of 
various occupations and professions are in- 
vited to address the school in assembly. The 
attractiveness of each profession depends on 
the personality of the speaker representing it, 
the cut and style of clothes, the convincing 
voice and manner and the points made in favor 
of it. If the librarian be able to present her 
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subject favorably, a fair percentage of seniors 
will present themselves for registration. They 
have no thought of fitness in character and 
temperament, suitable education, spirit of 
service or of making a definite contribution 
to life. They merely think it would be per- 
fectly lovely to be a librarian. We must do 
something more fundamental than this to re- 
cruit suitable young persons for our ranks. 

Actual vocational guidance during junior 
‘and senior years would help materially in 
solving the problem. The vocational expert 
would investigate the needs and requirements 
of the library, opportunities for training and 
possibilities for remunerative employment. 
He then could give competent advice and as- 
sist in the arrangement of the subjects in the 
curriculum. In discussing high school studies 
with an assistant superintendent of city schools 
who is supervisor of high school curriculum, 
the request was made that there be included 
an elective course in American literature for 
the benefit of those who were planning to take 
the library examinations and who were study- 
ing that rather indefinite subject “English.” 
The reply was a question—‘‘Wouldn’t you 
prefer a course in modern literature?” Not 
to be out-Yankeed, the answer was “We 
take the products of your high schools. If 
you should come to our delivery counter and 
ask for something presupposing a knowledge 
of American literature, would you expect our 
young women to know what you were talk- 
ing about?” “Certainly.’—“Then your ques- 
tion is answered.” We want young women in 
library work who are educated as well as 
trained for it. We want them to know that 
no place but New England with its Puritan- 
ism and conscience could have produced a 
Hawthorne; that New York and its Indians 
were the background for Cooper; that Irving, 
Longfellow, Holmes, Lowell, Whittier, Whit- 
man, Howells, Bret Harte, Tarkington—yes, 
even Sinclair Lewis and his Main Street are 
products of our soil and could not be other- 
wise. We want candidates who know who 
Jane Addams, Maeterlinck, Lenine and Musso- 
lini are. We want them to know what is 
really meant by the Middle Ages, what events 
marked the close of the ancient epoch and 
what inaugurated the dawn of modern history. 
Therefore, the vocational expert should plan 
for balanced courses in literature, history and 
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languages, so that pupils will learn something 
of world events and persons and have the 
resulting knowledge correlated to some use. 

In 1882 Mr. James L. Whitney speaking 
before the American Library Association on 
the selection and training of library assistants 
said that he felt the essential qualities of a 
candidate to be thus: “In examining a candi- 
date, having discovered that he is of good 
stock physically, and likely to bear the strain 
of continuous library service for a series of 
years; that he is accustomed to habits of order 
and punctuality; that he is studious and ac- 
curate, and above all amiable; the most thor- 
ough examination should be made of his in- 
tellectual ability.” 

The outside reading of these young persons 
should be supervised carefully also and if 
they are seriously in earnest, they will read 
for definite gain. The library should fur- 
nish a list of required and recommended read- 
ing for that purpose. This list should be 
revised at least biennially and some desirable 
new titles added. The love of reading is not 
sufficient. It should be the love of reading 
good books and the forming of literary taste. 
Time should be occupied so fully that pupils 
would have no time for other reading and the 
school librarian should be requested not to 
lend to pupils pusillanimous and “pollyani- 
mous” literature, for its creators like the rest 
of the poor are always with us. 

That few young people even those of col- 
lege age know what they want to do and are 
fitted for is true if we are to believe the great 
educators of the day, and there is no reason 
for doing otherwise. A Harvard senior, mem- 
ber of a recent class, sent a questionnaire to 
his own classmates asking their plans for the 
future. A few replied that they were going 
to have a job with father, a few planned to 
travel in Europe, others were going to take 
post-graduate work because they frankly ad- 
mitted they didn’t know what else to do, but 
the great majority had no plans and Micaw- 
ber-like were waiting for something to turn 
up. 

In marked contrast to this is the very in- 
teresting educational experiment being made 
by President Morgan of Antioch College, 
Yellow Springs, Ohio, the only college in the 
United States where cultural branches and 
vocational guidance with practical experience 
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are taken alternately. When the students of 
that college have finished their schooling, they 
will know what they want to do as far as 
human effort can assist. 


A year or so ago a college president created 
quite a little excitement and much discussion 
by stating that too many young people were 
entering college who have no capacity for its 
subjects and that in consequence hundreds had 
to be dropped at the end of the first semester. 
It was perfectly true, but should not have 
been, for these incompetents never should have 
been admitted. So with the library profession. 
We should not admit the weak and unfit. 


The curriculum of every library school and 
training class is too crowded—so much so 
that pupils are likely to have severe cases of 
mental indigestion. The criticism is made 
also and with more or less justice that college 
graduates rebel at the idea of learning library 
handwriting, typewriting, etc. There are cer- 
tain subjects which are included in all courses 
and are called library subjects which are not 
such, strictly speaking. They are merely ac- 
cessory to library work and useful in its pur- 
suit. These are the ones mentioned—library 
handwriting and typewriting, and alphabetiz- 
ing, the physical make-up of a book, book- 
binding, mending, poster-making, ordinary 
printing terms and proofreading. By acquir- 
ing some knowledge of and proficiency in these 
in high school, much time could be saved 
which later would be available for real tech- 
nical library instruction. 

If, therefore, the librarian of the imme- 
diate future will insist upon these fundamen- 
tal requirements, the quality of raw material 
received will be bound to be improved. The 
requirements are: suitable education, voca- 
tional guidance, desirable personality and 
intelligence tests. In the libraries of the Uto- 
pian future there will be no place for the per- 
son of arrested or low mentality or of meager 
education. 


The raw material is tried, tested and ex- 
amined and the day arrives when ten or fif- 
teen young women appear at the library to 
learn to be librarians. They are raw material 
indeed, not knowing where to put their hats 
or the way about the building. The world is 
theirs, however, and the great pleasure of the 
training class instructor is to take them and 


see them develop day by day into competent 
assistants. What shall we teach them? 

The Training Board lists but six definite 
subjects, namely, cataloging, classification, 
reference, book selection, children’s work, li- 
brary administration. Three are indefinite— 
miscellaneous, minor, cultural. The latter 
might include anything from the appraisal of 
magazines to a course in world literature. The 
questionnaire sent out by the chairman of 
the committee on the standards of training 
classes contains thirty-four subjects suggested 
for inclusion. A number somewhere between 
these two probably will prevail in the opinions 
of most training class instructors. 

Suppose for the sake of the exposition of 
the argument that we accept the six listed 
by the Training Board since they appear on 
both lists, interpreting library administration 
to mean local library systems. One or two 
lectures, preferably by the chief librarian, 
should be given, telling of the administration 
of the library, its departments and branches. 
If general library administration is to be in- 
ferred, the query may well be raised “Why 
try to teach this subject to pupils who will 
occupy lowest grade positions?” This is a 
library school subject. If a training class 
pupil shows more than average ability and has 
the requisite amount of education, she should 
be encouraged to go to a library school. 

By agreeing on the subjects on both lists 
and by hoping for prevocational acquisition 
of subjects which we have recommended in 
the high school, we have left on the question- 
naire list certain subjects which may be in- 
cluded under the heads minor, miscellaneous 
and cultural. These are accessioning, shelf- 
listing, current events, fiction seminar and sur- 
vey of literature. The latter is too big a 
subject to put into a training class curriculum 
and time will not permit. Furthermore, the 
library presupposes an education. Book num- 
bers, not listed anywhere, should be included 
under minor technical processes. Now what 
is our residue? Community relations, library 
history, library organizations, loan work, 
order, public documents and trade bibliog- 
raphy. 

What are the essentials of this remainder? 
Trade bibliography and order work naturally 
fall together and should be included. Prob- 
ably thirty per cent of all training class grad- 
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uates are engaged in loan work, so it is highly 
essential to give definite instruction and thor- 
ough practice work in it. Public documents 
including federal, state and city should have 
sufficient treatment for pupils at least to know 
that there are such, their importance and 
where they are to be found. One lecture on 
the American Library Association and the 
local state association and some outside rep- 
resentatives of local community service, if 
speakers be available, should certainly be in- 
cluded. Otherwise, pupils will have no na- 
tional viewpoint or ideas on the relations of 
the library with other state and local institu- 
tions. 

Enough classification to know the possibili- 
ties in books and their relative values in the 
library ; enough cataloging to be an assistant 
in the cataloging department and to have in- 
telligent use of the catalog; enough reference 
work to make reference assistants out of col- 
lege women and for others to know when to 
send patrons to the reference department ; 
enough children’s work to provide assistants 
in the juvenile department and give a founda- 
tion for the knowledge of children’s books; 
enough public documents to know what and 
where they are and at least to look intelligent 
when they are asked for; enough trade bibli- 
ography and order work to be able to look 
up the price of a book and its publisher and 
to write slips for the order department— 
these are the fundamentals. 

Not too much, though, or too many sub- 
jects. Let us do a few things well—not 
strain at a gnat and swallow a whole me- 
nagerie. After all, a training class is for lo- 
cal service. Why not establish minimum 
instead of inclusive requirements and then 
give free rein to each library to fill remaining 
hours to meet local needs? 

Is this all? No. Courtesy, promptness, 
desire to serve, ability to handle a situation, 
amiability toward staff members and_ public, 
and loyalty to the library are to be instilled 
by example as well as precept. Mr. Samuel 
S. Green once in speaking before the Ameri- 
can Library Association said, “Another danger 
to which a school of library economy is sub- 
jected is the exaggeration of the importance 
of instrumentalities by its pupils and a failure 
on their part to catch the spirit of helpfulness 
which is essential in libraries, and to acquire 


the disposition to serve all men faithfully, 
and to make of the institutions to which they 
are to belong great centers of educational in- 
fluence in which enthusiasm for the dissemi- 
nation of knowledge and wisdom, the choicest 
fruits of study, ability and culture is to pro- 
vide the motive power and make manifest the 
spirit which, only, can justify the labor ex- 
pended in becoming acquainted with the ap- 
proved appliances and methods which are 
taught in a school of library economy.” This 
seems sound doctrine for any kind of agency 
ior teaching library science. 

And when this young woman—this fine 
product of our educational system—has been 
examined, tested, selected and trained, what 
should be the result and for what are we 
striving in the future? First, she should be 
able to work as an acceptable assistant in any 
department of the library in which she is 
trained and under the direction of department 
heads. She is not to be expected to take 
initiative as she is too inexperienced. Second, 
after some experience, she should be a worthy 
assistant in any library and a_ super-selected 
pupil in a library school. 

And what of the instructors? Shall we 
set all these high standards for our future 
pupils and none for ourselves? The joy of 
the potter in molding the clay into a beauti- 
ful object should be no greater than ours in 
making these young women into competent, 
enthusiastic library workers. To do so, how- 
We should 
training, ability to impart 
knowledge, enthusiasm in and for our work 
and a sort of zest for life which makes all 
good work worth while. 


ever, should not be mere theory. 
have education, 


We should put our- 
selves under the protection of the archangel 
Jophiel, the guardian of the tree of knowl- 
edge and the protector of all those who with 
humble heart seek after truth and the enemy 
of those who pursue vain knowledge. 

Dr. Meiklejohn in his essay on Reorganiz- 
ing the Curriculum in I’reedom and the col- 
lege, says, 

“If we were examining the intellectual 
method of a sophomore to see what sort of 
a man he is, there are, I think, seven main 
questions which we should like to ask: 

1. Can he and does he read books? 
In books are gathered up the culture and 
knowledge of the race. A boy who has 
not learned to go to them, to understand 
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their 
least, upon the great highroad to edu- 
cation. 


meanings, is not, in method at 


2. Can he express his own thoughts in writ- 
ing? 

3. Can he speak clearly and accurately ? 

4. Can he listen to and understand another’s 
speech ? 

5. Has he a sense of fact, distinguishing 


from facts the mere suggestions which 
are not yet established ? 


EDUCATION FOR 


LIBRARIANSHIP: 


6. Can he derive an implication, draw an in- 
ference, and see what implications and 
inferences do not follow? 

7. Has he a sense of values by which to feel, 
to appreciate, to recognize the things 
worth while from those not worthy of 
our choosing ?” 

Again with Horace we may say “With a 
changed name the story is related of thee,” 
for what better statement can we offer of the 
intellectual standards to be set for youth? 


AS IT IS AND AS IT MIGHT BE 


By Auice S. Tyter, School of Library Science, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 


FIRST SESSION 


As it is: Education (or training) for li- 
brarianship, as we now see it, after a passage 
of almost forty years, is clearly the outgrowth 
of a definite need that was felt by the leaders 
in a rapidly growing movement, for library 
workers who, with trained minds and skillful 
hands, could organize and make quickly avail- 
able the books and material so rapidly accumu- 
lating. The many libraries founded and de- 
veloped in that remarkable period of Amer- 
ican library growth from 1876 to 1900 made 
this need imperative. 

In the circular of information issued in 
1886 regarding the first “School of Library 
Economy” then being opened, the statement 
is made that “the course of instruction in 
such a school need not be greatly extended, 
as only the technical parts of the work 
would require treatment in it.” When the 
criticism of library schools is now made that 
technical subjects and details have been over- 
emphasized, it is well to remember that the 
acute need when formal training began was 
for accurate, technical library workers to 
bring order out of chaos in the many un- 
organized libraries. The American Library 
Association began giving consideration to 
the need of trained library service when in 
1883 a special committee of five experienced 
librarians was appointed to consider a library 
school; great skepticism on the part of cer- 
tain cautious members had been expressed 
as to whether such a need existed. 

With the growth of the American con- 
ception of the field and function of the 
public library grew also the larger conception 
of the field of library training. Additional 


schools came into existence as the demands 
increased for trained library service and the 
curricula of the schools have been in a con- 
stant state of enlargement and adjustment 
to meet changing conditions, chiefly in the 
field of public library service. The schools 
have assumed that education for librarian- 
ship must necessarily include the technical 
science of orderly arrangement of books 
and thorough analysis of their contents 
(classification and cataloging), and that un- 
derlying this must be the presentation of the 
scope and purpose of book collections and 
the study of the books themselves, which 
are the primary reason for the library’s 
existence. The further essential of efficient 
administration of the library as a_ public 
institution has been recognized in all library 
schools though with great variation. In other 
types of library education aside from library 
schools, we find that apprentice classes, 
training classes, summer courses and courses 
given to students in schools and colleges vary 
as to content and emphasis, with obviously 
less need for the study of administrative 
subjects, but stressing the knowledge of 
books, the contact with patrons and desk 


service and the technical and mechanical 
processes in preparing books for public use. 
Naturally, with apprentice and _ training 


classes, the instruction has been modified by 
local library needs. 

At the present time it is evident that in 
all the training, either brief or more ex- 
tended, there is primarily an effort to adapt 
the teaching and to include in the curriculum 
such subjects as shall aid the employing 
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librarians of free public libraries in giving 
service; or, to use the slogan of one of our 
large public libraries, ‘“Books—Information 
—Service.” Education for librarianship in 
America has naturally and primarily been 
evolved to meet the requirements of 
most distinctive library 
American public library. 

Probably many of the library schools are 
called upon by library trustees, college presi- 
dents, corporations or business executives for 
librarians or administrative heads, but it is 
reasonably certain (though statistics are not 
available) that relatively few graduates are 
sought for head positions immediately after 
completing their training. Advancing from 
subordinate positions, as experience tests 
ability to meet administrative problems, many 
trained librarians develop into able executives 
and employing librarians, who in turn seek 
those who are trained for expert service or 
special tasks on their staffs. It may justly be 
stated that training has not to any great 
extent emphasized preparation for leadership. 
There is, however, an incidental phase of 
the matter that is of interest. In the very 
proper emphasis that is being placed on ade- 
quate academic preparation, there is still a 
decided insistence on personality on the part 
of the employing librarians. A candidate 
must be personally pleasing and convincing 
and if not, even the A.B. degree does not 
satisfy! If this quality of leadership or 
initiative is lacking, can it be cultivated? 
Can the library schools remedy this lack, 
when the colleges, or previous education 
covering a period of years, have not been 
able to do so? 

Education for librarianship cannot be 
compared satisfactorily with that for law or 
medicine, because the young practitioner in 
these fields must, as an individual, go out 
to find his own client, patron or patient; 
while the young librarian’s first effort as 
a practitioner is usually and chiefly to adapt 
herself to an institution and a chief, where 
conformity to a policy or precedent is usually 
expected. Becoming identified with a public 
institution requires a different professional 
attitude from that which is needed in a more 
or less individualistic profession. 

In brief, education for librarianship as it 
now is is necessarily and chiefly the training 


our 
achievement—the 
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of young men and women for skilled and 
intelligent library work to meet a definite 
need as expressed by executives who are 
seeking to provide adequate library service, 
in which special knowledge and ability 
usually give opportunity for advancement. 

As it might be: One might easily give 
wings to the imagination in considering the 
future possibilities of education for librarian- 
ship; but the broad and progressive adminis- 
tration of libraries is the only basis for an 
advanced program for professional education. 
One dare not venture on prophetic ground. 
It would be futile to attempt it, even if 
one were so inclined. The whole structure 
of education, from kindergarten to graduate 
study in the universities, is under analysis 
and criticism, and educational theories are 
rapidly changing; the hopes for education 
and culture outside the teaching institutions 
are taking form in adult education and self- 
education through books, and in the many 
and diversified provisions in art, music and 
recreation; and these find ready response 
from libraries. Education for librarianship 
must react to the movements in general 
education. 

Limitations certainly cannot be placed on 
the future of library development and serv- 
ice, for in so doing one attempts the impos- 
sible task of comprehending what the scope 
of human thought may be in the future as 
expressed in science and invention, art and 
literature. 

Reading must continue to be the chief 
means by which the human mind gains its 
mental food—its information, its stimulus 
and vigor. Sight and hearing—pictures and 
the spoken word, either immediate or by 
radio—now share with books, magazines and 
other print this function of supplying the 
human spirit with ideas. If we are to an- 
ticipate the newer program of books and 
information service to be rendered by libra- 
ries, there must be training for utilizing 
these new relationships. Can library schools 
anticipate this? Or, is it the function of 
the schools to teach after the newer program 
has been projected and tested by far-seeing, 
creative librarians in the actual activities of 
the libraries? 

It is sound psychology and certainly it is 
sound pedagogy as well as common sense, 
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to meet people on the plane of interest and 
capacity, if larger and more advanced con- 
cepts or projects are to be presented to them. 
If the attention and interest of the mass 
of people are on the plane of movies and 
radio, then these must be used as points of 
contact where books and reading and the 
library idea may be introduced, carrying over 
the interest in themes or persons or events 
to the larger presentation to be found in 
books or music or art. 

Accessibility and prompt service are sig- 
nificant features of American libraries, and 
the sending of books and information to the 
home or the business house, office or factory 
will be developed even more than at present, 
by individual or personal service by messen- 
ger, post, or by ‘phone, for immediate response 
to a definite and expressed need. 

If the intense pressure of life continues 
to increase, will the library have to face 
the possibility of making digests of the great 
books of the past, in order that the message 
they contain may in some degree be trans- 
mitted to the present? Will there come a 
time when to read an entire book will be 
the unusual thing, because time presses so 
hard? 

A clear analysis of the theme of certain 
books, with the presentation of important 
chapters, may indeed become one of the 
librarian’s tasks. In certain special or busi- 
ness libraries, the summarizing of the book 
or magazine articles bearing on the business 
or industry involved, for the use of the 
responsible heads, is even now a part of the 
library service. 

Some agency or institution may be com- 
pelled to evolve a suggestive program or 
technique for helping people to use their 
minds—to think and reason. This doubtless 
belongs in the realm of educational psychol- 
ogy. Schools and _ universities have not 
shown convincing proof (by their products) 
that they have met this responsibility. Pos- 
sibly librarians may, out of the desperate 
lack, attempt a beginning. It is encouraging 
to know that some libraries are willing to 
experiment in this matter by means of fea- 
turing suggestive points which an author has 
developed in a worth while book, by means 
of “briefs” attached to the book and by 
book talks, or by a few pertinent and stimu- 


lating questions placed in the book intro- 
ducing the element of intellectual curiosity. 
By some such suggestive guidance, those 
who are not yet discriminating readers may 
find treasures of thought undreamed of in 
their limited previous intellectual experience. 
The desirability of the smaller book, compact 
but well written, with attention to the phys- 
ical merits of good print and wide margin 
should be emphasized by librarians. It is 
time that librarians should meet, at least half 
way, publishers who may have expressed 
willingness to produce such books on subjects 
of present day interest, for no one knows 
so well as does the librarian how discourag- 
ing the task to the physically weary but 
earnest and aspiring person who is seeking 
the help that books may render, to undertake 
the reading of long, exhaustive treatises. 

If the public library is to be an instrument 
for democracy and self-government there is 
every reason for making it an active par- 
ticipant in the wider educational movements, 
and the message of those who are thinking 
constructively on public questions should be 
projected upon the attention of the heedless 
or indifferent. How is this to be done with- 
out an understanding of the principles of 
psychology involved in the question of bring- 
ing books and reading to the attention of 
people? It is said that Pestalozzi in the 
development of his educational program an- 
nounced that he wished to “psychologize 
education.” Have we not reached a point 
in library progress when we need to “psy- 
chologize” library work? 

To present the attractions and pleasures, 
the value and service of books, is certainly 
one of the librarian’s tasks and pleasures. In 
this, common cause should be made with 
publishers, booksellers, and other book in- 
terests; while librarians seek to present the 
manifold delights of reading and to foster 
a love of books as one of life’s purest joys, 
so do other book interests. Sooner or later 
all of these must come to recognize the 
solidarity and unity in the world of books. 
To quote from Mr. Frank Irving Fletcher, 
a well-known writer of advertising copy, 
“What is most wanted . . . today is a 
concerted educational movement designed to 
foster a love of books, a longing to read 
books, a desire to own books, a feeling that 
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one cannot profitably live without books. 
Reading has yet got to be ‘sold’ as an insti- 
tution, even as the theatre is sold and the 
movie is sold, independent of particular 
offerings. There is no form of entertainment 
comparable with reading and none so uni- 
versally neglected.” Differentiation in the 
applications and _ relationships in the book 
world are so obvious, and have been so 


highly emphasized as to have dulled our 


vision as to the fundamental unity of aims 
and ideals. The assumption and fallacy that 
a large proportion of people really care to 
read has delayed our progress. Advertising 
and publicity in connection with the commer- 
cial phase of book interests are revealing 
the fact that in the last analysis the foun- 
dation we are all seeking, on which to base 
the various methods of book distribution and 
use, must be first to create or arouse the 
desire to have books, to read them and to 
own them. This is what we might jointly 
propagate. Given this, the special applica- 
tions easily follow—books for use, for lend- 
ing, for owning in the home—but always 
for reading—that highest form of mental 
pleasure. Books of information, of facts, 
also need similar presentation. 

If we could know what the libraries of 
the next decade will be called upon to do, 
we could feel reasonably sure as to what 
library education will be. Certainly the 
recorded thought of the past will not be 
discarded. The past is our inheritance, no 
matter how vital the present may be, and 
the “books of all time” must ever be the 
basis of genuine library service. 

No vocation can claim to be a profession 
until. it has established a code of procedure 
which shows that it is making a contribution 
to society either constructively or as a cor- 
rective influence in human affairs. Such a 
code through library practice and custom has 
been gradually evolving, though unwritten, in 
library procedure. We have, without fully 
realizing it, now reached a point in library 
development where such a code will soon 
take form because of the work of the A.L.A. 
Committee on Library Service. The  so- 
called “Survey” which the committee’s care- 
fully prepared questionnaire will, it is hoped, 
bring to fruition, should provide for the first 
time a comprehensive presentation of Ameri- 


can library practice. Its effect upon courses 
in library administration in library schools 
will doubtless be great. The young librarian 
entering upon participation in librarianship 
today, must gain this comprehensive view as 
a part of her equipment. A notion of the 
structure and purpose of the organization of 
which she will form a part is essential in 
order that her practice may be _ intelligent 
and that with understanding she may par- 
ticipate intelligently with her fellow-workers 
in the progressive improvement of library 
service. This makes for leadership. 

Those who are engaged in library training 
are not unmindful that there is a great 
and undeveloped field for study and research 
in library science. Dr. Ernest C. Richardson, 
of Princeton University, ably presented this 
need in a paper several years ago, in which 
he discriminated between library economy 
and library science, stating that “the field 
of library science covers research and teach- 
ing as well as application” and that “library 
economy has to do with application only.” 
To further quote from Dr. Richardson: “As 
for there not being any such thing as library 
science: to say this is to say that there 
are no such things as libraries. Wherever 
there is any class of objects which can be 
described and classified, there is the raw 
material of a science. The field of library 
science is libraries: all libraries that are 
or have been, their nature and__ functions, 
their morphology and their physiology, their 
origin and their destiny. These libraries, 
looked on as existing and real objects, are 
collections of books appropriately housed, 
organized and manned to serve particular 
ends, which ends may be broadly distinguished 
into the dissemination of common knowledge 
and aid in the production of new knowledge.” 

We must, however, recognize that because 
of the character of library advancement in 
America, library methods (or library econ- 
omy) had of necessity to precede the more 
thorough study of library science; the appli- 
cation of certain recognized principles had 
to be made to meet an immediate situation. 
True to our American traditions, we have 
been able to render practical service to meet 
an obvious need—a sort of “first aid.” 

It must be assumed either that a good 
general education is already acquired by 
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those young people who aspire to librarian- 
ship, measured by the accepted standard of 
an A.B. degree from a recognized college 
or university, with culture as a requisite; 
or that vigor of intellect, force of character, 
deep and abiding love of books and people 
and a convincing personality have enabled the 
exceptional persons to acquire education and 
culture. 

Further education for the profession must 
build upon this. It cannot be taken for 
granted that such young people know how to 
measure, compare and appreciate books. It 
is a fallacy to assume that because one has 
an A.B. degree one knows the world of 
books. The college curriculum is not all- 
inclusive. Hence the book subjects, all phases 
of bibliography, must have a large place in 
library education. Certainly the book sci- 
ences, paleography, history of printing, book 
production, should be included. Technical 
subjects can and probably will be presented 
in a briefer way than at present. The in- 
struction in cataloging must continue to be 
specific as to form, but reasoned as to basis. 
Electives in advanced cataloging are a proba- 
bility. There seems to be every reason for 
an agreement upon a basic one year course 
for all the undergraduate library schools in 
preparation for general library work, and 
certainly the fundamentals of orderly ar- 
rangement and care of books 
omitted from such a course even from the 
graduate schools. Based upon this will be 
training for the special types of library work 
which the needs of the present day library 
require or the future may develop—work 
with children, school libraries, business libra- 
ries, county libraries, institutional or endowed 
libraries of rare books, incunabula, etc., and 
the specialized departments in large public 
library systems and university libraries. A 
liberal interpretation of library administra- 
tion as applied to these, as well as to the 
management of large organizations or sys- 
tems, calls for courses which have back of 
them a knowledge of the “code of procedure” 
which has been generally accepted and pre- 
sented by those who are practicing librarians 
of acknowledged ability and leadership. 
There is definite need for a knowledge on 
the part of librarians of the art of public 
speaking, if 


cannot be 


the program for library ad- 


vancement is to have the intelligent support 
and understanding of people generally. To 
stimulate and direct properly the oral presen- 
tation of the library idea should be an inci- 
dental feature of education for librarianship. 

With the broad and comprehensive study 
that has been projected by the Temporary 
Library Training Board, comes the stimu- 
lating but perplexing problem of advanced 
instruction. If graduate instruction for a 
second year of professional study is under- 
taken by a few of the library schools, pro- 
vision for advanced study would be logical 
in a school which is a part of a university 
offering graduate courses in its colleges. An 
important feature of such a library school 
would be a laboratory for research work in 
library problems. There is a real need for 
such centers to which librarians might turn 
with problems calling for study and investi- 
gation. Public libraries are themselves 
service institutions for all, but laboratory 
research for exhaustive investigation of spe- 


cific library problems is difficult, if not 
impossible, for the individual library at 
present. 


There are many administrative questions 
which once solved would materially help 
library advancement. These should be thor- 
oughly analyzed and the results of studies, 
tests and surveys made available in a manner 
similar to that which is being done in edu- 
cation for schools and colleges. Educational 
research has given teachers tested and scien- 
tific reports on such problems as: oral ws. 
written drill in spelling; project vs. textbook 
method of teaching common branches; ex- 
trinsic vs. intrinsic motivation; silent vs. oral 
reading, etc. In similar manner might not 
advanced graduate work offered by cer- 
tain library schools include research in actual 
problems arising for solution in our libra- 
ries? This would also give adequately 
prepared students an opportunity for personal 
initiative in the field of research in bibliogra- 
phy, psychology, economics, statistics, etc., in 
connection with problems arising in library 
contacts with community affairs. 

Librarians are constantly confronted by 
administrative problems, some of them of a 
practical or statistical nature, of which cost 
accounting as applied to library service may 
serve as an example. This might well be 
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a subject of library research, by investigating 
library efforts in this direction; and, where 
a graduate school of commerce exists, might 
afford a field for co-operative research for 
a student whose interest or academic prep- 
aration had been along statistical lines. 

In the field of library publicity there is 
dire need of scientific study of people as 
related to reading; graduate work in psy- 
chology, sociology and education would con- 
tribute to this. In an understanding of the 
reading process for young people there is 
certainly a proper field for research in child 
psychology and the mechanics of reading. 

A word as to larger relationships. We 
have been inclined to glorify the accomplish- 
ments of American librarianship and have 
indulged in a pardonable pride in what has 
been attained. When we look beyond the 
seas and see the rich accumulation of learn- 
ing and treasure that foreign countries hold 
for all of us, we must recognize our great 
indebtedness. The knowledge of books and 
the printing arts, of manuscript and sources 
of knowledge, of bibliography in its wide 
and varied applications, make us debtors to 
the librarians, bibliographers and archivists 
of older countries. Americans must turn to 
them with sincere appreciation for their rich 
contribution to the larger and more scholarly 
aspects of librarianship. American librarian- 
ship has pride in its own leaders whose 
scholarship and breadth of knowledge and 
attainments have reflected credit upon us; 
but we must frankly acknowledge that the 
majority of American librarians are not 
erudite, or learned or profound. Educated, 
intelligent, helpful service American librarians 
undoubtedly -render and American methods 
and technique constitute a real contribution 
to library advancement everywhere. The 
work now being done in France and_ the 
Scandinavian countries are examples of such 
contributions. But we need to know more 
of what Continental and English librarians 
have done and are doing. May we not, there- 
fore, hope that exchange lectureship may be 
one feature of education for librarianship for 
the future? 

From the tendency at present one may 
expect certain logical developments in the 
field of education for librarianship. Some of 
these suggested are as follows: 


1. Methods of accrediting courses given 
by other training agencies will be adopted 
by the library schools, when a scheme for 
such credits has been evolved by the Board 
of Education for Librarianship. 

2. Extension courses might be given by 
such schools as find a need and responsibility 
in a given locality. There might be adapta- 
tions of the institute plan, or with features 
embodying recognized extension methods. 

3. Courses in book publicity, as well as 
library publicity will be given, with methods 
of presenting the attractions of books and 
reading, for both joy and service. These 
might include not only the study of subject 
matter and the preparation of written ma- 
terial, but also the oral presentation, with 
training in public speaking. 

4. Library schools giving advanced courses 
in bibliography and the book sciences will 
secure the co-operation of a selected number 
of libraries which contain special collections 
and rare books available for graduate and 
research use, these to be associated libraries. 
Similar arrangements for practical work in 
public libraries are now an accepted feature 
in the library schools. 

5. After the training in basic subjects 
has been obtained, it seems essential _ that 
library experience should precede further 
study. Advanced study in single courses or 
graduate work might be open to practicing 
librarians on leave of absence. Librarians 
of larger libraries might well give serious 
thought to some method for providing leave 
of absence for study, similar to the sabbatical 
leave of many colleges and universities. 


6. In full accord with the statement in 
the “Findings” of the Temporary Library 
Training Board—‘The growing importance 
of libraries as productive factors in com- 
munity life and as mediums for the diffusion 
of knowledge” is recognized. The ideals, 
practice and methods of the most advanced 
libraries will be formulated into a compre- 
hensive teaching program. 


The recognition of the great heritage in 
literature must ever be the basis of education 
for library service. Practical teaching of 
method, technique and organization are essen- 
tial, but culture and idealism are fundamentals 
in the true conception of librarianship. 
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WHY EDUCATE FOR LIBRARIANSHIP? 


By Apvam Stroum, Detroit Public Library 


FIRST SESSION 


It is now forty years since the first report 
on library schools and library training was 
presented by a committee appointed to in- 
vestigate the need of such schools and to 
formulate specifications for the curriculum. 

The counts on which such training was 
then urged were very largely of practical 
character—for reasons of economy and effi- 
ciency as it is now termed. In short, it was 
to be a school in library economy rather 
than library science. It was a_ study of 
standards in library equipment, tools, methods 
and processes of administration. The main 
headings were those known as mechanical 
processes, bibliography and administration, all 
with a view of teaching librarians or candi- 
dates for librarianship how to extract in the 
briefest time possible out of a book the 
information sought and how to list this in- 
formation in such a way as to make it 
forever conveniently accessible. 

There was little thought then of the qualifi- 
cations of those who were to receive such 
training. It was declared open to anyone, 
young or old, of sufficient intelligence to get 
good from such a course, though the candi- 
dates ought to be graduates, at least of a 
high school. 

When this school was discussed in the 
early eighties at the A.L.A. meetings it met 
with acclamation and with skepticism in al- 
most equal degrees. The latter came indeed 
from some of the most distinguished leaders 
in the profession at that time. It was claimed 
that some of the larger libraries constituted 
admirable institutions for educating librarians 
and that practical work in a library, based 
on good previous education in the schools, 
was the only proper way to train librarians. 
These very critics conceded, however, that 
‘it is an endless trouble to instruct these 
volunteers, one at a time. . . . Scarcely a day 
passes, in which one or more of these tyros 
does not come. They have the im- 
Pression that they can learn in one day all 
they need to know.” 

But a library school came into being and 
was followed by its lineal descendants as 


well as others established independently in 
various parts of the country. The chronicles 
of this professional training have been passed 
on from class to class as the cherished tra- 
ditions of the alumni and they have also 
served as the most inexhaustible debating 
material within the A.L.A. family. 

In perusing the immediately succeeding 
annual reports of the A.L.A. committees we 
find that all apprehensions about the infant 
school seem to have been forgotten and the 
A.L.A. was entertained with annual com- 
mendations of the “enthusiasm and _intelli- 
gence of the students and teachers.” Suitable 
resolutions were moved and the committee on 
library schools was continued year after year. 

In the early nineties the pioneer school 
under discussion announced its preference for 
college graduates, and the standard to which 
applicants must attain was made higher from 
year to year. 

In 1893 the A.L.A. committee reported in 
part as follows: 

“No greater compliment can be paid to the 
success of any enterprise than its imitation 
by others. Although the school at Albany 
has been in operation only about six and a 
half years, there are now no less than five 
other schools which have been established 
since its success was assured, that are doing 
good work in the same lines.” 

In the course of the four decades under 
review the map of library training agencies 
has been filled in. A census of library school 
graduates must give us a figure well into 
the thousands, flanked by an impressive num- 
ber of those who have attended summer 
schools and shorter courses of various kinds. 
While some of these trained workers have 
fallen by the wayside, a formidable group 


-has remained in the rank and file. 


This new type of librarian has left his 
imprint more indelibly in the chronicles of 
public libraries than elsewhere, has indeed 
established a new standard of public service. 
Thoroughly drilled in the manual of arms, 
loyal to the best traditions of the institution 
under whose credentials he enlisted, alive to 
the opportunity of rendering a service where 
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dignified and worthy human needs stood to 
be gratified, he went forth, happy in his 
freedom of movement and with pride in his 
day’s work. The service has been repre- 
sentative of democracy at its best. The 
hospitality and the best efforts of the insti- 
tution have been freely extended to the 
individual without regard to anything but his 
needs. Rarely has equality of human rights 
been respected as in the modern public 
library. Slogans and epigrammatic messages 
have not been absent in the literature of the 
profession but, for once, they have been far 
inferior to the realities of the service. 

A growing public recognition has been the 
reward. Vast amounts of money have been 
dedicated to library buildings, none more 
impressive and geographically wide-reaching 
than the Carnegie donations. The names of 
other individuals are also honorably identified 
with library gifts and the amounts appro- 
priated by municipalities for library purposes 
-have pyramided to heights undreamed of 
forty years ago. The ramifications of library 
service make up a network of highways and 
byways with travelers of every age and every 
breed wherever a communal sense is at all 
extant, aye, even in the unorganized country- 
side. Library service of today is accepted 
as a necessary factor in one’s daily life. 

Public opinion has also realized that the 
service calls for trained workers and that 
a library will house but a forlorn cause if 
its destiny is in the hands of one whose 
contribution to library service is pathetically 
synonymous with the traditional but inade- 
quate widow’s mite. 

Impressive as has been the growth, it 
should be measured relatively with other na- 
tional developments during the past forty 
years. Our population has doubled since the 
eighties. Of pioneer states we have none. 
We are no longer breaking the wilderness. 
We are industrialized, organized, governed by 
a multitude of constitutions and laws, but 
as bewildered as ever. Our industrial cen- 
ters and large cities act as economic magnets 
and within them cluster millions of people 
preoccupied with the development of re- 
sources, confronted with the perplexities of 
a new social, political and economic order, 
pregnant with questions, the more acute be- 
cause of our sense of being illy prepared 
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to deal with them. Confusion of thought 
and mistrust are some of our present suf- 
ferings ; reforms and shibboleths are produced 
in sociological and educational incubators, 
the proprietors of which are very often mere 
well-meaning zealots or individuals who have 
their own particular ends to advance. Cleay- 
ing through this atmosphere of delusions and 
unveracities come also the words of cour- 
ageous and truthful spirits whose earnest- 
ness, balance of mind and nobility of purpose 
serve to prevent the infection of our public 
mind. The warnings and appeals of all of 
them eventually reach us through the printed 
page. Are the keepers of these records fit 
to exercise competent custody and to release 
the information placed in their trust to the 
end that human comfort and wisdom may 
be promoted? 

Aside from being information libraries in 
enterprises of purely economic and practical 
nature, the opportunity to serve comes to 
us also when issues of ethical order, public 
thinking and human conduct are involved. 
The plausible is so much more readily ac- 
cepted than the truth. “Knowledge is power,” 
protective as well as productive, and—what 
is much more important—it gives courage, 
stimulates sympathy and creative audacity, 
Ignorance instills fear and prejudice, and clips 
our wings. Librarians are chartered to pro- 
mote all these liberal impulses and_ brave 
realities in life. We have the freedom to 
do it. Have we the equipment necessary to 
be not only missionaries but builders and 
leaders ? 

With all of our sympathies for the humble 
needs or insatiable cravings of fatigued 
minds we are muddled in our understanding 
of true library ideals if we do not sever 
our relations with the happy-ever-after school 
of books which means stagnation, and _ bend 
our efforts to disseminate the findings of 
those who represent the thinking, evolutionary 
forces about us. In the words of the late 
Andrew D. White: “Not only must truth 
seeking be wise, but truth telling be effective.” 

May I touch lightly upon our opportunity 
as librarians to break the somber chains of 
the merely practical which so often is pre- 
occupying our minds and respond more gen- 
erously to the deeper yearnings of human 
hearts? Stuart P. Sherman in his essay on 
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the Genius of America refers to the needs 
of a man in this new republic “after he 
has been fed and clothed and housed.” He 
breaks a lance for what are popularly known 
as “the superfluous things” in our programme 
of democratic progress. He deprecates our 
emphasis on the useful arts and directs us 
to preserve and foster the fine arts which 
express “our craving for beauty, harmony, 
happiness.” All people, rich and poor, old 
and young, feel the need of and, in a fum- 
bling way, reach for something in life that 
is measured in terms other than figures, 
something to which we can give ourselves 
freely, travel the road where we can “let 
ourselves out.” Those are the hours when 
earth is beautiful, when life seems prescient 
with a new understanding and self realization. 

The objective of popular education should 
not be confined to the intellectual pursuit 
of knowledge. Cultural life concerns itself 
as much with the life of the emotions and 
intuition as with pure intellect; it touches 
the customs of people, their social graces 
and pleasurable associations. The influence 
that can be exercised by librarians in stimu- 
lating the enjoyment of ethical and aesthetic 
literature of high order may be _ identified 
with the fermenting processes out of which 
individuality is crystallized and group inter- 
ests ennobled. All schemes of adult education 
should rest on and encourage self activity, 
arouse the individual to produce rather than 
to consume, to explore the road pointed out 
by a friendly guide. Educational efforts not 
meeting these requirements will prove but 
superficial and the participants will emerge 
but half educated. 

If we ourselves have lived within the 
radiance of the amenities of civilization, have 
rested and found new strength in enjoying 
the fruits of the human mind when it was 
at its best, how can we help but feel poign- 
antly that all people need to know the life 
of feeling and deep emotions as it unfolds 
itself in the pleasurable association with the 
records of those who have interpreted life 
in music, poetry, sculpture—the gifts granted 
unto a few to picture to all the beauty and 
not the emptiness of life. Of what avail 
all your labor or your learning if you have 
not learned “to keep alight the magic lamp 
of youth.” That spirit is more vitalizing and 


productive of human happiness and _ social 
effectiveness than the wise laws of our 
statesmen and the admonitions in the Ten 
Commandments. 

The liberal policy and service formulas of 
the American Public Library have touched 
a responsive chord in democratic hearts in 
all progressive nations of today. The late 
James Bryce knew the very core of democ- 
racy as bred on American soil, and his faith 
rested on the fundamental rock of this modern 
creed, namely, the spirit of brotherhood. 
Men are created to live together, learn from 
each other and help each other. These 
words constitute one of the commandments 
in the library catechism—the attitude of 
friendliness and respect, not of condescen- 
sion and patronage. These honorable tradi- 
tions of the service account for the ground 
gained during recent years and its friendly 
reception and emulation in foreign lands. 
That spirit can be understood by high and 
low in human society everywhere. It is 
without snares and hidden propaganda. 

It is because of these very credentials that 
the librarian of today is in a position to 
perform services of importance in the inter- 
national intellectual and ethical life of the 
world. The scientific and economic facts in 
the growing interdependency of nations have 
been recognized by far-seeing individuals 
who have dedicated their vast resources to 
promote greater understanding and knowl- 
edge of a world relationship. While political 
alarmists have orated about international 
entanglements, there have come into being 
powerful organizations operated for benevo- 
lent and educational purposes the world over. 
America has today foundations controlling 
approximately one billion dollars, employing 
picked men to encourage, in the broadest 
manner, investigation, research and the appli- 
cation of knowledge for the good of man- 
kind. The various Carnegie endowments 
and the Rockefeller foundations are the 
dreadnaughts of the line, but they have been 
preceded and followed by similar movements 
in Europe. Some of these were conceived 
and chartered outright for international 
service, like the Rhodes scholarship fund, 
which later inspired the Davison scholarship, 
American Scandinavian Foundation, the re- 
cently born English Speaking Union and the 
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Walter Hines Page International Relations 
School. The Nobel Foundation is the oldest 
and one of the most important international 
factors in our intellectual life today. It 
rewards the accomplishments of productive 
minds whose services and creations are to 
be shared by the whole of mankind. 

The keynote of the charters of these vari- 
ous organizations and assemblies, now num- 
bering nearly 150, is essentially the same— 
the benefit of mankind. The earth is an 
entity with common interests. 

At the meeting of the American Bar 
Association about ten years ago the Lord 
Chancellor of England delivered an address, 
which, according to the analysis of a dis- 
tinguished critic, centered upon the proposi- 
tion that “Righteousness ruled the world to 
a far greater extent than law.” Righteous- 
ness can no longer be merely an outcome 
of theological conceptions, but in the present 
concept of world evolution “can mean nothing 
else but adaptation to the environment taken 
in its largest meaning, that is to say, em- 
bracing all those human beings who happen 
to live on this little planet at the same 
time.” 

The environment of every single individual 
is no longer a town, a province, a state or 
a continent, but the whole planet, from which 
every one of us draws more or less in order 
to satisfy even the simplest material and 
mental needs. We are sharing in an epoch 
full of matchless and limitless possibilities 
of international co-operation in a peaceful 
way, and Nicholas M. Butler drove home 
the truth and the truism in stating last year 
in London that “there is hardly any im- 
portant national problem left in the world 
which has not an international relation and 
aspect.” 

Research and investigations stimulated by 
foundations and unions are going forward 
quietly and irresistibly, and the information 
collected should be readily at the disposal 
of all people. In the compilation and in 
the diffusion of the knowledge thus gathered 
librarians should have an active, responsible 
part. America with its vast economic re- 
sources and prestige is given a great oppor- 
tunity for service to humanity in the field 
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of adult education and character building by 
co-ordinating international effort and knowl. 
edge. A consciousness of common interest 
and common work will establish relationships 
of sound, fruitful durability. 

Expenditures for library service are 
mounting from year to year and our library 
shelves are receiving weighty volumes, a 
good many of which are rarely disturbed, 
What is the reason for this altogether too 
large percentage of unused and unproductive 
material in our book collections? In truth, 
not because there are not individuals in need 
of such material or channels of usefulness 
for its release not available, but rather be- 
cause the keepers of this ammunition are 
not familiar with the assets for service at 
hand or fused with the spirit of earnestness 
that produced the recorded findings. 

In this day we build with edged tools, and 
the librarian should be able to cut clean and 
lay bare the grain of the material which 
others will fashion into the finished product. 
Competition is keen, the trained man, the 
expert, is at the elbow of the executive; 
every institution, every enterprise prompted 
merely by good will and sentiment will waste 
its resources in superficial efforts and travel 
in the company of the mediocre and _ non- 
productive. 

Librarians, if they are to participate in 
such world-wide co-operative tasks and 
exercise their function as trustees of public 
thinking, must have the necessary equipment. 
The call is for educated individuals, trained 
in the principles of modern library service. 
The degree of education mastered by them 
must be of the highest, call it what you 
please; their minds must be trained to be 
of an inquisitive turn, liberal and receptive 
in all dealings, dispassionate in judgment and 
governed by a deep sense of integrity. To 
explore the truth, historical, political and 
scientific, about ourselves and others, to apply 
it to human needs, to outlaw ignorance and 
prejudice, to promote culture—these are the 
high aims before us—and the reward is to 
be found in the blessings that a new spiritual 
attitude and an ennobled ethical conception 
will bring to generations following us. 
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WHAT PEOPLE ARE READING IN BOSTON 


By Frank H. Cuase, Boston Public Library 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


All God’s chillun in Boston got glasses. 
They all use them for reading, but the public 
library doesn’t know what they are reading. 
There is a stanza from a delightful song 
in a book by Thomas Love Peacock, entitled 
Misfortunes of Elphin, that I have always 
been fond of. It runs thus: 

The mountain sheep are sweeter, 
But the valley sheep are fatter ; 


We therefore deemed it meeter 
To carry off the latter. 


Now, it is the valley sheep, the valley 
book, the valley periodical, and not the sweet 
mountain book and periodical, that the Bos- 
ton people as a whole, I am afraid, are 
reading. 

A few days ago I had a hurry call from 
Mr. Milam for an abstract of what I was 
going to say. I made one finally, but I 
have learned a lot since. I knew some things. 
I knew what people were reading. Like 
Mr. John Cotton Dana, I had discovered the 
newspaper. I had discovered, for example, 
that the newspapers of Boston are printing 
10,500,000 copies every week, which seems 
a large number compared with the three 
million annual circulation of books of the 
entire Boston public library system. The 
Boston newspapers are printing 550,000,000 
copies a year, and the Boston people are 
consuming them. I am a commuter and I 
see it on the trains. I had discovered also 
that the newspapers are bought and read, 
not for the news which they contain, but 
for their appeal to the imagination. One 
of the editors of a Boston paper—the man, 
by the way, who won the Pulitzer prize for 
the best editorial in the last year—told me 
not long ago that the evening papers sell 
the morning papers. The morning papers 
contain the news, but they couldn’t support 
themselves alone; the evening papers, which 
make an appeal to the imagination, sell the 
morning papers—that is, carry the morning 
papers. The Sunday papers, too, are of 
course full of this imaginative appeal. They 
are hoping to capture the ground from the 
Saturday Evening Post and Liberty—Liberty 


which is offered to those who do not prefer 
death. It is those papers which are sensa- 
tional which outstrip every time those which 
are matter-of-fact in their appeal. The 
headlines say, “Here is a good story.” 
They seldom say, “Here is a significant piece 
of news.” 

The man who created the present Boston 
Post, which has the largest morning circu- 
lation of any paper in America, the man 
who built that up from a failure within the 
past twenty-five years, recently died, and an 
editorial in another paper said, “Grozier had 
a great perception of the way the simple 
and almost commonplace things of life might 
be so staged”—note the word—“as to prove 
of striking appeal.” 

It is the dramatic which sells the paper, 
and the dramatic in the Boston Post sells 
two million and a half copies a week, which 
is a marvel for a morning paper, as against 
two hundred and forty-five thousand total 
for the week of the Boston Transcript and 
five hundred and five thousand for the 
Christian Science Monitor, which is, of 
course, largely an out-of-Boston sale. 

The motto of the modern newspaper is, 
“Get readers; and with all thy getting, get 
circulation—for so shalt thou sell advertising 
by untold pages.” They get readers by giving 
the people what they want; and they know, 
they have to know, what the people want. 

When I wrote that abstract I had also 
learned something about reading, from the 
bookstores’ standpoint. For example, I 
learned that Papini’s Life of Christ has been 
for the past year the best seller in Boston 
for a non-fiction book. I learned another 
interesting fact, and I have this from the 
publishers: Boston sold 7,500 copies of The 
mind in the making as against 6,000 copies 
of Zane Grey’s Cail of the canyon—that is, 
before the reprint of the Call of the canyon; 
the cheap seventy-five-cent reprint, which has 
been sold very widely. 

I learned that So big is now the most 
popular novel in Boston; that mystery, ad- 
venture and love are the three bases for the 
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stories most sought for in the circulating 
libraries—mystery and adventure for men, 
love for women. Those who run the circu- 
lating libraries all say, “It is excitement that 
is wanted; it is the power to distract and 
absorb the reader that those who use the 
circulating libraries demand.” 

I learned another encouraging thing: that 
among the better reading class of Boston, 
Hugh Walpole is the most steadily popular 
novelist. 

I had also planned to tell you something 
of the interesting work of the Boston Book- 
sellers’ Committee, a committee with three 
members each from the Boston Booksellers’ 
Association and the Watch and Ward 
Society, which for ten years has kept the 
worst books in Boston out of the bookstores, 
for their own protection. The bookstores 
got tired of being haled into court and into 
the papers for selling indecent things, and 
so now whenever anybody has a suspicion 
that a book is likely to bring the booksellers 
into court, this Committee goes over it. They 
consult lawytrs, and if there is agreement 
that there is anything actionable in it, they 
withdraw it immediately, notify all the book- 
sellers in Massachusetts, and in forty-eight 
hours the Watch and Ward has a free hand 
to go in and arrest anybody who has that 
book on the shelves. 

I heard some interesting things about 
fashions in fiction, about the passing of the 
psychic novel, of the Coué novel, and the 
coming—the immediate prospect—of a flood 
of fiction turning on the idea of international 
comity, on the proposition of peace, which 
is certainly hopeful. 

So much for what I knew when I made 
my abstract. 

Last Saturday I visited the News Company 
which is the chief distributor of periodicals, 
magazines and reprint fiction in the Boston 
district, and I learned a great deal which 
I had never guessed. We all see unfamiliar 
magazines at the newsstands, in railways, sub- 
ways, and hotels; and we wonder, just as we 
might wonder where all the chickens on a 
poultry farm came from. If we saw the 
big incubator in action, we should know. I 
have seen the incubator. I saw, for example, 
a case filling the whole width of the store 
of some 250 samples of our current period- 


icals, all large sellers, most of them com- 
pletely unknown to the public libraries. | 
saw hundreds of bins in which the daily 
shipments to the retailers are collected. | 
heard of the nineteenth of the month, every 
month in the year, when a hundred thousand 
magazines go out to the dealers in Boston. 
1 saw a wall fifty feet long and a dozen or 
fifteen feet high with Street and Smith’s 
Fifteen-cent Series, fifteen hundred titles, 
from Nick Carter to Laura Jean Libby, still 
alive, still selling, displayed in solid rank. 

How many of us librarians, with all 
our experience, ever heard of the Western 
Story Magazine? I never did. Here it is, 
I bought one this afternoon, fifteen cents a 
copy, weekly, all adventure stories; 19,000 
copies sold every week in Boston, 76,000 a 
month, 988,000 a year, of that—in Boston. 
Perfectly clean, perfectly harmless, perfectly 
characterless, lacking in literary quality, ap- 
pealing to that twelve-year-old mind, that 
mind that is just above the moron, that we 
have been hearing so much about. 

When I asked the newsman about the 
better magazines, he said, “Oh, yes, we are 
very proud of the quality group, six high- 
class magazines. The Atlantic sells most; 
we sell 3,000 copies a month of the Aflantic 
in Boston.” 

Now, here in Saratoga Springs, where I 
bought this Western Story Magasine, the 
news dealer said, “Oh, yes, we sell lots of 
those, all to men, not a woman buys them.” 


One interesting thing that I observed is 
this: that these cheap magazines which sell 
in such enormous quantities—and this is only 
a sample, there are dozens of them, not quite 
such big figures as this, but all over 10,000 
a month, 10-15-25-30,000 copies a month— 
they are not chiefly rot. Romance appeals 
more than sex; adventure appeals most. But 
they are just commonplace, just low grade; 
no movement to them at all. 

This company told me the same story 
about books: Zane Grey for men, Ethel Dell 
for women. The better class of booksellers 
doesn’t quite know. The most wide-awake 
bookseller in Boston told me that Zane Grey 
did not sell very well in Boston. He was 
comparing that 6,000 of Zane Grey’s original 
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edition with the other, The mind in the 
making, at 7,500. 

Now, what is the moral of all this? 
To my mind it is this: It is useless for 
the public library in the big city to compete 
in the circulation of ordinary, average, un- 
literary, undistinguished fiction. We are only 
a drop in the bucket. The people are reading. 
We don’t need to urge them. The proprietor 
of the largest circulating library in Boston 
reasoned with me in great earnestness that 
the public library had no right to compete 
with him. “We are being taxed,” he said, 
“to support the public library, and you cir- 
culate fiction and hurt our business. It isn’t 
right.” It doesn’t seem to me that the few 
copies we circulate in most cases—fifty copies 
we buy of current fiction at most for our 
branches—really means very much in the 
reading consumption of Boston. There are 
435 pay circulating libraries in Boston. The 
people will pay for what they want. They 
will pay for excitement, for detective stories, 
for adventure stories, and for etiquette. Pa- 
pini’s Life of Christ—yes, it is religion and 
biography, but it is primarily excitement. In- 
cidentally, a bookseller said to me, “You know, 
Papini has revived Renan.” 

And the second best seller in Boston has 
been Miss Post’s Book of ctiqueite. I was 
told an interesting thing: that the Doubleday 
Page Company, in a ten-cent series they are 
floating that I am not familiar with, tried 
the experiment (they are trying to put out 
some good things with the cheaper) of put- 
ting out a ten-cent book on etiquette. They 
sold it through the cigar stores. They scat- 
tered it on the cigar store counter and two 
cigar stores in Brooklyn sold 1700 copies in 
two days. Etiquette is a popular subject, but 
people are willing to pay for it. We don’t 
need to feed the flame either of excitement 
or of etiquette. 

We have a great field, our libraries have a 
great field, of real service to serious read- 
ers and students. We are responsible for 
various things. We are responsible for the 
provision of the great treasures of printed 
matter for the use of readers and scholars, 
of people who want something serious. To 
us has been given by general consent the re- 
sponsibility for children’s books, for the train- 
ing of the children of the community in right 


habits of reading. The great work of Amer- 
icanization, the great work with our citizens 
of foreign stock, through the wise use of the 
printed page, has also been entrusted to us. 
And the field for adult education in all its 
phases is unlimited. 

Now, the libraries can afford to give the 
person out of school whatever he wants for 
self-education. It is the most important civic 
function of the public library. Reading, mere 
reading, was never so plentiful, never so cheap 
as today. We have got all the advertisers of 
the country helping to pay for the reading 
matter that is sold to us by the newsboys and 
the newsstands. Such sums are paid for the 
support of printed matter as completely dwarf 
the incomes of the public libraries of the 
country. We don’t need to help—the adver- 
tisers are doing it. For two carfares, for his 
carfare to the library and back, a Bostonian 
can easily buy enough in reading matter, if 
it is simply reading matter that he wants, to 
last him for two days. Education, on the 
other hand, was never so expensive. The field 
of education is growing more and more bound- 
less, more and more practical; more and more 
kinds of men and women are realizing what 
books can do for them; the demand, the earn- 
est demand by men and women for material 
to help them in their own education after 
they are out of school and college, was never 
so great as today. Practical books—business, 
technology, trades, all kinds—are being de- 
manded, and we librarians want to develop 
that demand. The attempt to provide excite- 
ment gets us and our readers nowhere. The 
demand is insatiable. 

And the demand for excitement, for the fic- 
tion that does not count, is static. It is a 
twelve-year-old demand, on the part of people 
who will never be any more than twelve years 
old. The demand for books for adult educa- 
tion is dynamic. It means progress and 
growth to the individual and the community, 
and that is our business. The people can and 
will get what they want. They can afford 
under present conditions to get it from the 
circulating library, to get it in the newspapers, 
to get it in the cheap periodicals, to get it 
when it comes out in the cheap reprint. But 
they cannot afford the books they need to de- 
velop themselves. 

As a whole, as a great mass, the people are 
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indifferent whether the public library pro- 
vides The plastic age or not. We get in com- 
mittees and discuss among ourselves whether 
this or that or the other book is a good one 
for the library. One house in Boston sold 
1500 copies of The plastic age in Boston as 
soon as it came out. 

My scheme would be (it may not be work- 
able) to put all such new fiction as the library 
buys into the pay collection. Put ourselves on 
‘the same basis as the circulating libraries. Run 
it a year at a fee and then put it into the free 
collection, and people who cannot pay for it 
when it is fresh can get it when it is a little 
stale. Put the money that we now put into 
duplicate copies into serious service, into adult 
education and into publicity for that service. 
Put a lot of money into letting the people 
know what we can do for them, and back 
up our money with service. We are better 
placed for this than any other agency in the 
community. It is our own field. The other 


fields belong to the commercialized agencies, 

Some ago an inquirer came to me 
and said, “I want some material on the life of 
Strozzi.” I said, “Which Strozzi?” She 
looked at me and said, “Gosh!” 

We do not realize that there is more than 
one public. There are four publics, at least, 
—perhaps there may be forty. First, the chil- 
dren; second, the foreigner, the unfortunate, 
the backward; third, the student. Those 
represent growth. They are all capable of 
growth with our help. Fourth, there is the 
mass who read for excitement, who are stolid, 
unmovable, simply looking for the froth to- 
day and the froth tomorrow and the froth 
the next day and getting nowhere. . 

The first three publics are ours. Let us see 
whether we cannot let the fourth public alone 
to take care of itself. I believe there is noth- 
ing in it for us, and there is no reason why 
there should be anything in the public library 
for it. 


years 


WHAT PEOPLE ARE READING IN CALIFORNIA 


By Mirton J. Fercuson, California State Library, Sacramento 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


When Kipling wrote “East is east and West 
is west, and never the twain shall meet,” he 
doubtless had in mind an East that is farther 
away from its West than is Boston from Los 
Angeles. A census of the population of the 
world’s greatest city, speaking in terms of 
square miles, would show that the East has 
literally transferred itself to the West; and 
so intermingled itself therewith that to tell 
which is which were utterly impossible. And 
when we propound the modern Delphic query 
“What are people reading in California?” we 
are safe if we answer in characteristic Hi- 
bernian manner easily enough understood at 
America’s cultural hub, “What are people 
reading in Boston?” 

In the days of early America it was readily 
possible to distinguish Vermonter from Vir- 
ginian. Each locality had its own marks of 
dress and of tongue. The coonskin cap and 
the long rifle of Kentucky were greater oddi- 
ties a few hundred miles away from their 
home than are today’s rarest wonders actually 
or by film transported at great cost from the 


uttermost ends of the earth. The prairie fire 
of fashion lighted on our eastern shore sweeps 
in a night over mountain and plain and extin- 
guishes itself in the none too pacific waters of 
the western sea. King Tut costume, the latest 
cut in shingle or bob, the plaintive virtues of 
a tropical fruit, the best-seller life of Christ 
or of the current western hero—all have their 
little day throughout the land and give way 
to successors treading hard upon their heels 
in endless procession. Ours is a land of all 
kinds, degrees and qualities who despite dis- 
similarity have attained American uniformity. 
What was it the school principal desired? 
That all the pupils in all the schools should 
at the same moment be hearing the same jazz 
record on the victrola? We have pretty 
nearly attained that ideal which will be 
wholly ours when the radio has somewhat ex- 
tended its reach. 

Writing is a business today. The young 
man or young woman may well be imagined 
as weighing the attractions of the law, of real 
estate, of publicity, of authorship to decide 
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not so much in which field his genius may 
find happiest expression, but in which he may 
best “sell” himself to the largest number at 
the highest price. Parenthetically speaking, 
and weighing a librarian’s salary in the bal- 
ance of present economic conditions, I do not 
have the heart to point the finger of scorn at 
such commercialism. Man must eat; and lux- 
uries are necessary. And if he decides upon 
art or on letters he has only to turn to the 
advertising pages of any of our popular maga- 
zines to obtain the address of an infinity of 
schools anxious for a consideration to teach him 
how to step into the ten-thousand-a-year class. 
No one will deny that the occasional super- 
craftsman with pen, or more probably type- 
writer, will find his place whatever he may 
have started out to be. But he is the rare 
exception, he who burns to express thoughts 
which will be said; the great bulk of our 
print is produced by artisans working regular 
union hours. 

And if authorship has become a trade, pub- 
lishing no less has been systematized with the 
object in mind to keep running at as great a 
profit as possible. And to a certain extent no 
one may quarrel with such a plan; if the pub- 
lishers do not stay in business, they cannot 
publish even a Keats or a Dickens or an Eli- 
nor Glyn, whenever at long intervals such 
genius is born. But sometimes are we not 
justified in thinking that too many of the 
publishers ask themselves too insistently, “will 
it sell?” not “how good is it?” 

We are very close to this endless flood of 
print which pours from the presses. We are 
justified in a feeling of horror that so many 
acres of God-made forest, verdant, whisper- 
ing, protector of life, should each day be 
ground into pulp and sent out as printed leaves 
which today are and tomorrow are cast into 
the oven and burned. Is it a glorious thing 
that a magazine should have a circulation of 
a million or two a week? Is it evidence of 
the hold literature has upon the American 
people? Or is it perhaps proof that our sales- 
men are possessed of a Mephistophelean 
genius, and have made literature merely the 
framework which prevents inflammatory ad- 
hesion of one advertisement to another? On 
the other hand if we could turn back the pages 
of dead history, if we could get excited over 
the problems of forgotten yesterdays, might 


we not learn that our feelings and convictions 
were those of the human race since print be- 
gan; that in proportion to numbers of read- 
ers and mechanical capability the leaden words 
of even the brilliant age of Shakespeare 
vastly outnumbered the golden? The works 
of the always magical past have been filtered 
through the critical years: we enjoy the living 
residue, forgetful of the discarded mountain 
of dregs. Who knows, may not some future 
generation turn with wistful eyes to the 
literary America of the 1920s, applaud with 
fervor the stuff which first saw the light in 
B. Franklin’s avalanchean weekly, or wonder 
why the giants of extinct race who produced 
our tales of western adventure were not in 
their day more justly appreciated by that 
queer but fervent sect called librarians? The 
difficulty is we do not know where the finger 
of time may touch and approve. At least let 
us conceal that unmistakable evidence of old 
age which ever faces backwards. Let us rather 
continue young and view even the eccentrici- 
ties of author and publisher as normal and 
regular. 

The war showed us the value of propa- 
ganda; publicity became king. We might 
modernize a Napoleonic slogan into “God 
fights on the side of the greatest advertisers.” 
The book trade has not been slow to catch the 
idea. And we are impressed with the ne- 
cessity of buying a book a week, of taking 
books with us on our vacation, of making it 
a book Christmas, of giving books for pres- 
ents. Out on the Pacific Coast the seventy 
odd clubs in a Rotary district recently gave 
their retiring governor, not a silver cocktail 
shaker, nor an extra special set of golf sticks, 
but a book, autographed by its president, for 
each club represented. So by word of mouth, 
by poster, by radio and by printed page we 
are not permitted to forget that a book’s a 
book, an altogether desirable thing. Surely 
we librarians should rejoice and be exceeding 
glad: the day of the book universal is dawn- 
ing. 

The great daily newspapers have their 
weekly book supplement or page, the little 
papers run their book column. It requires 
only a fleeting glance at such propaganda to 
learn that great literary geniuses are not the 
exception, that like fools they must be born 
every minute. A book page is open before 
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me as I write. Here in a single number are 
some astounding declarations: 

“It is a sensitized plate upon which a man’s 
entire soul has been caught and held by forces 
subtle and altogether intangible.” 

“The book carries with it the unexpected 
revelation of a most singular mastery of Eng- 
lish prose.” 

“It is, we thought, not a book to be read 
at a gulp, but one to be taken slowly, delib- 
erately. Put it down for a spell, you come 
back to it. Just as you come back to life 
after you have sought to solve its riddles in 
your dreams.” 

“Some critic in the east called her the 
Hardy of the west.” 

“. . . Calls it the best comedy yet written 
by an American.” 

“We might even go so far as to call it the 
great American novel of the year.” 

“Soon all the critics will be writing and 
everyone will be talking about the most in- 
teresting book of the year. It will be . . .,” 
and here the clever columnist inserts the name 
of the particular classic in hand. 

Of such stuff is the newspaper book page 
generally compacted. It is too often unfor- 
tunately written without any appreciable de- 
gree of literary intelligence; but after the 
great American public has had its newspaper 
week-end jag, many librarians are able to 
testify that as book publicity it hits a popular 
bull’s-eye. Such a book page is a filler, a 
sop to the publisher who advertises. The busi- 
ness office has, perhaps, whispered of these 
momentary classics, “use them gently, poor 
things; they are with us for a fleeting moment 
only.” But with all its defects, as the old 
maid thought of her belated and somewhat 
uncertain husband, it is better than none. 
Reform is always a possibility. 

But, you snort, like Hashimura Togo ex- 
pounding gentlemen’s agreement, what are 
people reading in California? Do you recall 
that when Polonius, full of wise saws, asked 
the Prince, “What do you read, my lord?”, 
he got back for answer, “Words, words, 
words”? When Hamlet was pressed further 
for the matter that he read it would be inter- 
esting had he given the title of the Jurgen or 
the Cytherea of his day; but he merely gen- 
eralized, “Slanders, sir.’” And no doubt we out 
where frankness is not a sin must confess 
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that we have at least one point of similarity 
with the gloomy Dane, we, too, read our quota 
of slanders. Fiction quite naturally is pop- 
ular and makes up the bulk of our reading. 
Despite the reality of our mountain grandeur, 
the majesty of our ocean, the soft beauty of 
valley and plain we revel in the world of 
dreams. Perhaps for the moment we cast 
ourselves in the character of the hero or hero- 
ine of the tale; maybe we gain a new strength 
in being a party to the surmounting of diff- 
culties and obstacles found within the covers 
of a book; by chance we may merely read 
because reading may make thinking unneces- 
sary. 

Then we read the newspaper; but perhaps 
that is merely further acknowledgment of the 
charge that we indulge in fiction. To some 
the headlines on the front page, the pink or 
green sporting section and doings in “Gasoline 
Alley,” the adventures of Andy, Min and 
little Chester, social chatter, and stock quota- 
tions are quite as essential in starting the 
morning right as are grapefruit and fragrant 
coffee. And in the evening the latest edition 
makes an excellent screen behind which to 
nod while digesting a too generous dinner and 
waiting for the night’s Mah Jong tournament, 
or excursion into movie land. 

A librarian in my flock undertook to make 
a survey of what the people were reading in 
his library. He played Sherlock Holmes or 
William J. Burns, made notes and sent them 
to me. As he looked over a public’s shoulder 
—not perhaps a polite proceeding and only 
justifiable because of necessity or goodness 
of the cause (this paper had somehow to get 
itself written), he found the shoulder’s owner 
deeply absorbed in No. 9 in the March 
monthly score of most popular fiction. Fer 
those librarians who may not be fully con- 
versant with the batting averages in the two 
major leagues, “Fiction” and “General,” let 
me hasten to explain that The covered wagon 
in March had slumped to ninth place. 

What, we may ask, did this particular reader 
read? Just words, words, words? Was he a 
movie fan who had learned that the publishers 
had put the story in book form; and was he 
astonished to find how they had departed from 
the true screen version? Perhaps he came of 
pioneer stock and through his veins flowed 
the blood of those who had dared, in days 
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long since gone by, to break trails over track- 
less wastes, to carve a commonwealth out of 
a vast domain of tangled mountains, of limit- 
less forests, of mirageful desert. 

And then as this scout of mine ran down 
the line, peeping over other unsuspecting 
shoulders, he found one reading the life of 
Father Junipero Serra who planted the Fran- 
ciscan Missions in a California of a romantic, 
a spiritual day as far distant almost as the 
tombs of the kings on the Nile. Let us hope 
from that stirring story he may have learned 
that patience, persistence, frugality, humility 
of spirit, are virtues today even though the 
automobile has displaced burdened donkey and 
skirted monk on the “Camino Real.” 

Another eager soul pored over the life and 
adventures of Joaquin Murieta, a bold bad 
man of California’s gold days, who lived a 
life so magical that one looking upon his ex- 
ploits might well rub his eyes and ask “Is 
this history, or is it Hollywood?” That reader 
sought and found romance, daring, marksman- 
ship, a kind of western chivalry—qualities 
which have caught and held the fancy of 
most men and many women since the world 
was young. Perhaps he found there adven- 
turous satisfaction which urged him, not to go 
and do likewise, but to stick at a clerkly task, 
to pump gasoline at a filling station, to re- 
ceive deposits at a teller’s window, a member 
of the workaday American public. 

“All I can say about what Californians are 
reading,” replied a very clever county libra- 
rian to my query, “is that whatever people 
anywhere in the world are interested in is in 
demand some time in California, for where 
could a more cosmopolitan assemblage of 
people be found and what country is not rep- 
resented ?” 

Freud may be popular with a farmer; and 
a farmerette has been known habitually to 
read Greek classics in translation at noontime 
while the horses munched their oats and al- 
falfa. The study club and the library have 
combined to teach the people that the Atlantic 
Monthly is written in a language fairly under- 
standable despite its Bostonian origin. His- 
tory, science, philosophy, plays from marion- 
ette to heavy tragedy, etiquette, fruit culture, 
irrigation, co-operative marketing, health, 
mountain, lake and ocean travel, how to be a 
movie star, old-fashioned astronomy, economic 


problems, boy scouting, religion and politics, 
blue sky, real estate subdivisions and distrac- 
tions, how to catch, domesticate and train the 
tourist however ferocious and from whatever 
clime, family trees, plain and fancy gardening, 
the automobile going and standing still, paid 
for and on the installment plan, golf and 
other excuses for taking a half day off in the 
middle of the week, life, just life, the joyous 
dance and the sober march of life in all its 
multiplicity of aspects and phases—these are 
the things that people are reading in Cali- 
fornia. If there be anything good and true 
and beautiful in recorded thought, and I 
know, too, if there be anything wild and 
naughty and frowned upon by censors with 
lily-white conscience, you will find it being 
read out there where the skies are a little 
bluer. For, forsooth, in the words of one 
who knew a bit about human nature, “If we 
are like you in the rest, we will resemble you 
in that.” 

If we differ from you who hail from 
Providence town, sir, or you, madam, from 
Georgia, Minnesota, or Oklahoma, it lies not 
in the kind, variety or quality of reading, but 
in the opportunity that is ours to read; or 
rather I should say the opportunity to get 
books to read, for with us there is so much 
of joy and work, of things to do and things 
to see, that, were we not very, very unusual, 
no reading at all would be done in our fair 
state. We as librarians believe in books; we 
hold them friends who comfort and who in- 
spire, who, true, sometimes cause us to stumble 
along a miry slough when better choosing 
would give us sure footing on grassy ways 
where trees curtsy, and birds make melody, 
and flowers reproduce the colors of the poet’s 
imagination. We believe, very largely, in 
letting man select his own route; we are not 
traffic officers, primarily, but somewhat expe- 
rienced travelers who, given the opportunity, 
set up markers along the highway. And we 
are conscious that when we are strong, when 
we know the things we should know, when 
we have zeal, when we honor our job, those 
who come to us are made better, stronger, 
happier. A wise librarian is a right royal 
companion, whether the journey be dress 
parade on the king’s highway of philosophy 
or a day’s outing along the knickered byways 
of genial humor. 
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Californians read everything. Through 
their 139 public libraries, through their 42 
county libraries having 3,000,000 volumes, 
4047 branches, 2400 of which are in schools, 
through their State Library at the head of the 
system, they can readily, easily, quickly secure 
any book fancy or vocation may require. The 
children of our state are growing up with 
books; they are learning, day by day, that 
education means the ability to use one’s 
powers, to utilize the stored-up experience of 
the past as recorded in the printed page. Adult 
education is being practiced with us. It is no 
surprising thing to a county librarian to re- 
ceive a request from the heart of the moun- 
tains, three days beyond the end of the wagon 
road, a place so remote that a Ford has never 
penetrated or a real estate sign reared its 
head, for the ten-volume edition of Nicolay 
and Hay’s Life of Lincoln. No doubt you 
smile, thinking some ambitious teacher, pio- 
neering it for a term, is continuing her studies 
for a higher degree; but I teil you the set is 
wanted for a half-breed Indian miner who, 
though buried in the distant wilds, has a heart 
beating in harmony with the teachings of a 
great and kindly patriot. With such a plan 
is there not cause for hope that books may 
make their contribution to democratic stability, 
to human happiness ? 

I have no proof that the Californian, en- 
dowed though he be with powers and virtues 
beyond those of ordinary men, comprehends 
the broader meanings and the subtler shades 
of every word he reads. But I do trust to 
his ability to read between the lines. I be- 
lieve that when his book on the great out-of- 
doors tells him how to build a camp fire or 
how to fashion a bed at the end of the day’s 
hike, he feels not alone the genial warmth 


of the flame, or sinks to sodden sleep on fra- 
grant boughs. If I am any judge of him, he 
visions a cold stream in everlasting combat 
with its tortuous boulder-strewn mountain 
bed, and rainbow trout sporting therein; he 
breathes in the fragrance of the pine, the 
spice of greasewood and sage; he catches a 
glimpse of distant mountain peak clothed in 
the majesty of eternal snows; he applauds 
the chorus of the birds; and is made alert, 
eager, refreshed by the movement of sylvan 
creatures into whose fastnesses his imagina- 
tion transports him. 

Men move slowly down the avenues of time. 
Miracles may not be fashioned in a day. We 
shall not awake on the morrow to find all 
men made wise by reading, to find crime 
abolished through the wisdom of books, to 
find prosperity and plenty captured and con- 
fined, world without end, in the grassplot 
before the door. But people are reading in 
California, that we know; their opportunity 
to read is abundant and increasing. We are 
not exercised greatly over what they read. 
Let the state—the nation—read deeply and we 
may face the future with easy conscience. 

We as American citizens, on the eve of this 
one hundred and forty-ninth birthday of our 
great nation, must bend our energies and our 
powers to the preservation of that priceless 
gift of liberty and of opportunity for happi- 
ness so dearly purchased by the founders and 
so valiantly fought for by their successors. 
Librarians, disseminators of information and 
truth, bringers of recreation and joy, may play 
a major role in our national drama. We of 
the West clasp hands with you of the East, 
the North, the South in renewed promise to 
strive for a better interpretation of our lines. 


RECENT LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT IN CHINA 


By Mary ExizasetH Woop, Boone University Library, Wuchang, China 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


In 1894 China was rudely awakened by the 
overwhelming defeat she suffered in the 
China-Japan War. She saw then that she 
was far behind other nations, not only in her 
whole military system, but in her whole edu- 
cational svstem. She at once began to change 
and remodel her army and navy and to in- 


troduce western ideas of education. These 
latter changes came very slowly at first, be- 
cause the ideas she had held for centuries 
were strongly entrenched, but she moved much 
more rapidly after the Russo-Japanese War. 
That took place in 1904, and the victory of 
Japan led thousands of Chinese students to 
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go to that country that they might get a short 
cut to western learning. In 1905, the old 
system of literary examinations, that had been 
in existence for a thousand years, was abol- 
ished. 

After the Chinese Revolution in 1911, when 
the Manchus were overthrown and a republic 
set up, China made rapid strides towards a 
western system of education. This had been 
helped forward greatly by the United States 
remitting a portion of the Boxer Indemnity. 
With this Fund, China has been sending stu- 
dents annually to the United States to study 
in our colleges and universities. As a result, 
our system of education and our American 
textbooks have been introduced into numbers 
of Chinese educational institutions. 

These forces have all come from the out- 
side. From within there has been a tremen- 
dous force at work, which has produced a 
Literary Revolution, as it is termed—equal 
in importance to China, to the Renaissance to 
Europe. The classical language of China had 
outlived its usefulness. It was the language, 
as one writer described it, “of 2000 years ago 
—adorned and frozen.” It could no longer, 
being a half-dead language, produce a living 
literature. 

This great awakening dates back only a few 
years. It began in 1917. Formerly Chinese 
literature—even her periodical literature—was 
written in this classical language, which 
is as far away from the people of China as 
the Latin language was from the common 
people of England in the Middle Ages. In 
1917, only one magazine of importance was 
published in what is called the Pei Hua—the 
language which is spoken by three-fourths of 
the people. Today there are over three hun- 
dred in the native tongue, and they are in- 
creasing in number. A vast literature, which 
is bringing about an intellectual transforma- 
tion in China, is being issued. All the new 
books and translations are coming out in this 
native tongue. It is having a wonderful ef- 
fect upon the people throughout the whole 
length and breadth of China. As Dr. Hu 
Suh, one of the great literary leaders, ex- 
presses it: “With the Renaissance a new 
China is being born. It is the re-birth of an 
old civilization.” 

There is another force from within, which 
in time is certain to have a tremendous, nation- 


wide effect upon this country, and that is the 
movement to educate the common, laboring 
classes. This is very recent, dating only from 
the time of the European War, when an 
attempt was made to teach the Chinese Labor 
Corps in France to read the most familiar 
characters; and the working people of all 
classes are being benefited by this new move- 
ment. A recent educational report states that 
there are now 4,500 evening and outdoor 
schools, connected with the Y. M. C. A. and 
other institutions, for this purpose. The 
educators are fully aware that the uplift of 
a nation means the uplift of the masses. 

It is surprising that China, in introducing 
a western system of education, should have 
failed to emphasize the importance of the 
public library. In America we have believed 
that the public library should go hand in hand 
with the public school. It is still more sur- 
prising that, when China set up her republic 
in 1912, she should not have laid more stress 
on the great part the public library would 
take in helping to build up a democracy. 

For centuries China has had libraries, but 
they have been places for “hiding” books, as 
the word for libraries in Chinese means. They 
have been treasure-houses to store her pre- 
cious books, and thus she has preserved them, 
and they have come down through the ages. 
The present generation owes a great debt of 
gratitude to those libraries. Only scholars, in 
the past, were allowed access to these hiding 
places of literary treasures. 

The idea of the library is now being greatly 
changed, and this change has been a marked 
one within the last decade. We see this espe- 
cially in Peking. In each of the provincial 
capitals there is a public library, and in addi- 
tion, in many of the provinces, public reading 
rooms have been opened. With these read- 
ing rooms there is usually a collection of 
books. These reading rooms are, however, 
classed as public libraries in the educational 
report. Kiang Su Province, the one in which 
Shanghai is situated, is taking the leadership 
in this respect. She has sixteen such libraries. 
The total number of these small libraries in 
all the provinces put together, for all China, 
total only 290, and the whole collection of 
books reaches only about 225,000. Such small 
libraries can make but little impression upon 
the communities, especially as most of them 
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are lacking in modern methods of adminis- 
tration. 

Although the Government has been very 
backward in starting public libraries for the 
people, several of the Government educational 
institutions have established modern, up-to- 
date libraries which would take rank in any 
country. First among these should be men- 
tioned Tsing Hua College Library, in Peking, 
founded and maintained by the first remis- 
sion of the Boxer Indemnity from the United 
States. The credit for the able administra- 
tion and development of this library is due to 
Mr. T. C. Tai, the librarian, a graduate of 
the Albany Library School. The Peking Na- 
tional University Library has the largest and 
most valuable collection of Chinese books in 
China. Soon a great building will be erected 
to hold this library. 

South Eastern University, in Nanking, is 
erecting one of the finest library buildings in 
the country, and will have a collection of 
books in keeping with the great educational 
work it is doing. Among other government 
universities having a modern library, and a 
modern system of cataloging and administra- 
tion, NanKai University and Pei Yang Uni- 
versity in Tientsin, Amoy University in Amoy, 
and Nan Yang University in Shanghai take 
high places. 

Among the libraries in mission educational 
institutions the Boone University Library in 
Wuchang takes an unique place. This library, 
which was opened in 1910, may claim to be 
the first public library in China to be run on 
strictly modern lines. It introduced at once 
a system of traveling libraries. These have 
been sent chiefly to the educational institutions 
in this great center. But one has traveled as 
far north as Peking, another 200 miles up the 
Yangtze River, and a third 400 miles down 
this same river. This library has branch pub- 
lic reading rooms in three sections of the 
city of Wuchang and two in country stations. 
Last year’s report showed that the number of 
readers totaled over 90,000. It has a uni- 
versity extension course of public lectures 
every winter for the benefit of the large num- 
ber of government school students in this 
great educational center. 

St. John’s University Library in Shanghai 
ranks high both as regards the type of its 
fine book collection and its administration. 





Nanking Christian University Library, with 
Mr. Harry Clemons, formerly reference j- 
brarian at Princeton, at its head, is rapidly 
developing under his efficient supervision. In 
this same group Canton Christian College Li- 
brary takes the highest place of any library in 
the South. Soochow University Library and 
Shantung University Library are two other 
Christian universities laying much stress on 
the development of the library side of their 
educational work. 

There are certain well-known special i- 
braries which are taking a most important 
place in the library field in China. Among 
these are the Chinese Social and Political 
Science Library in Peking, founded with a 
portion of the Boxer Indemnity, the Library 
of the Science Society in Nanking, the Medi- 
cal Library of the Peking Union Medical Col- 
lege, of the Rockefeller Foundation, and the 
Library of the Commercial Press in Shang- 
hai, the largest publishing firm in China. 

Much of the library development outlined 
in this paper is due to the Chinese who have 
been trained in modern library science. Mr. 
Samuel T. Y. Seng of Boone University Li- 
brary was the first to take this course in the 
United States. He entered the New York 
Public Library School in 1914. Mr. Thomas 
C. S. Hu followed in 1917. Both took the 
full course and at the same time won a de- 
gree from Columbia University. Mr. T. C 
Tai of Tsing Hua College Library entered 
the Albany Library School this same year, 
1917, and took his degree of B.L.S. Mr. Ding 
U. Doo, of Nan Yang College Library, Shang- 
hai, took a special course in library training 
at Manila in the Philippine Islands. His work, 
since his return, has been chiefly in the Canton 
district. 

In 1920, Boone University opened the first 
school in library training for China. The 
course covers three years, and is a part of the 
regular college curriculum. The students spe- 
cialize in technical library subjects in the 
sophomore year. The graduates number 
seventeen and all are holding library positions 
in various parts of China. They have caught 
the library spirit, and are taking part in the 
development of the libraries where they are 
stationed. There are now twenty-two other 
library students under training at Boone Uni- 
versity. 
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In 1920, through the efforts of Mr. T. C. 
Tai, Librarian of Tsing Hua College, the first 
library institute for China was opened. It 
was held in the Capital, under the auspices of 
the Peking Government Teachers College. In 
spite of the fact that certain war lords were 
in conflict around the capital, which doubtless 
prevented many from attending, seventy-eight 
enrolled for the course. Mr. Seng and Mr. 
Hu of the Boone University Library staff 
and Mr. Tsa, one of the Boone Library grad- 
uates, have translated, abridged and adapted 
the Dewey system to the cataloging of Chi- 
nese books. 

A group of friends from three of our large 
eastern American cities, feeling a deep in- 
terest in the promotion of library work for 
China, gave a sum of money “to carry the 
library idea afield from Boone” as they ex- 
pressed it. Through Dr. David Z. T. Yui, 
secretary of the National Committee of the 
Y.M.C.A., the Boone University Library has 
been linked up with the lecture bureau of that 
organization, and Mr. Seng and Mr. Hu of 
the Library staff have been to more than ten 
of China’s important cities, giving a demon- 
strated lecture telling of the need for public 
libraries in China, what such libraries would 
do in the whole educational system of the 
country, and how they would play a great part 
in making a real democratic government. 
Several important results have grown out of 
these lectures in these great cities, but none 
that are more important than the help in get- 
ting the ground ready for a great national 
library movement, which if plans work out 
will soon be launched in this great country 
of China. 

At the suggestion of Dr. David Z. Y. Yui 
of the National Committee of the Y. M. C. A. 
the writer was led to go to Peking in the 
winter of 1923 to confer with Dr. Schurman, 
the American Minister to China, and other 
influential people in the capital, both Chinese 
and Americans, on the possibility of using a 
portion of the balance of the Boxer Indemnity, 
if remitted by the United States, for the pur- 
pose of introducing into China a modern sys- 
tem of public libraries, administered after the 
American plan. To promote this undertaking, 
the Chinese drew up a petition, which was 
signed by one hundred and fifty of the lead- 
ing citizens from all walks of life in China, 





endorsing this plan. This petition was sent 
to the President of the United States. In 
addition, sixty-five American educators, mis- 
sionaries, and business men of China sent a 
second petition to the President advising the 
use of a part of the Indemnity for libraries. 


The National Educational Association of 
China, made up of over four hundred of 
China’s leading educators, voted unanimously 
in favor of this plan. Certain high Chinese 
dignitaries, who from their official position 
could not sign a petition, wrote letters en- 
dorsing this use of a portion of the Indemnity. 
These officials include the names of the Ex- 
President Li Yuen-Lung, Dr. Wellington Koo, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, the civil gov- 
ernors of the Provinces of Hupeh and Shansi, 
and General Feng Yu-Hsiang, the well-known 
Christian General. All this shows the con- 
sensus of opinion in regard to the desire of 
the leading Chinese, as well as representative 
Americans in China, to see these model li- 
braries started. 


The writer was advised that if any portion 
of the Indemnity was assigned for public li- 
braries in China, that it would be necessary 
to come home and work for the passage of 
this Bill. This was done, and during six 
months’ stay in Washington it was the writer’s 
privilege to interview 82 Senators and 420 
Congressmen in the interest of the Chinese 
Indemnity Bill. 

The Bill passed the House by a majority 
of two to one in favor of remission, passed 
the Senate by “unanimous consent,” and the 
President placed his signature to the docu- 
ment. Thus the whole balance of the Boxer 
Indemnity, which is over six million dollars, 
is now remitted to China, for “educational 
and cultural purposes,” as the preamble of 
the Bill stipulates. 

The Chinese Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
has decided to appoint a Board, made up of 
Chinese and Americans, to receive the In- 
demnity and to administer it. This Board, 
so the Chinese Minister states, “will avail 
itself of the services of experts in working 
out the details of plans for educational and 
cultural purposes in China.” 

To this Board, the group of friends inter- 
ested in the promotion of libraries must ap- 
peal. They must show just cause why these 
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model libraries should be established. We 
must have an American library expert to sur 
vey the field in China. 
a library representative from the 
States. He will be looked 
thority on this subject. 
great weight. He will advise us as to form- 
ing an organization that the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs in China will honor and that 
our United States Department of State will 
recognize. He will draw into that organization 


some of China’s most prominent educators. 


He must come out as 
Units d 
upon as an au 
His words will carry 





The Chinese National Educational Associa- 
tion will invite this library delegate to come 
to China. This representative will seek to 
launch a real library movement. He will be 
Library Asso- 
ciation, and to link it up with the American 
Library Association. Here will be a new 
tie that will help to bind two great countries, 
the United States and China, closer together, 
The A.L.A. is just on the eve of its 50th 
Anniversary, and the C.L.A. 
of coming into being. 


asked to form the Chinese 


just on the eve 


THE TEACHING OF READING AS A PART OF EDUCATION* 


By ALEXANDER MEIKLEJOHN 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 


“I find myself in a curious state of mind. 
I am, of course, very much pleased by the 
kindness of your reception. At the same time 
I am quite out of my wits at the task which 
faces me. I think the President of your Asso- 
ciation might well have kept the title which he 
first thought of for his address—that of sanity. 
It was strong and fine and powerful and I 
appreciated his sanity as he went along. I 
think, however, I might choose as a title for 
mine—insanity—because [ don’t know what 
business [ have in the world here among you 
who know your business, to try to talk to you 
about it. 

I have another difficulty that is troubling me 
too tonight which the chairman also felt. I 
find in conflict in my nature a sense of duty 
and a suppressed desire. It is an unfamiliar 
situation and I am not quite sure yet which 
one of the two is going to have the field. My 
obvious duty is to talk about the teaching of 
reading as part of education. My suppressed 
desire is to make a Fourth of July speech. 
You see, I have been in the speaking business 
a long time, having been a college dean and 
president for an untold number of years and 
never before in my life have I made a Fourth 
of July speech, and I want to make one. And 
now that I have the opportunity, I feel like 
going at it—and I think I will. I hope it 


*Abstract. 


may be in the path of my duty after I get 
started. 

I suppose what you talk about on the Fourth 
of July is the place of America in civilization. 
America is that toward which civilization has 
been directed in the past. America is the land 
of the free and the home of the brave. Amer- 
ica believes that men are free and equal. And 
all through the past ages the nations have been 
directing themselves, whether they knew it or 
not, toward the coming of America. 

Greece, glorious Greece, thought of freedom 
and dreamed of what free living might be. 
And still Greece was a slave community very 
largely. Rome made a civilization that spread 
across the world and gave it law and order. 
And Rome had subject peoples. Rome had 
slaves among her own people. 

Italy had great communities where they 
made culture in the past and they did it by 
slaves—men bought by princes. And France 
made a great civilization with culture high and 
fine, and she did it in the courts of princes and 
nobles, with most of the people of France 
knowing nothing about it. 

England made a great civilization in the 
past, better than any from this point of view, 
and yet England cut her people into two great 
groups—the upper and the lower, the classes 
and the masses. The classes used the masses 
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for their own purposes and made them their 
tools. 

And they were all simply finding their way, 
gradually finding their way, up toward a vi- 
sion, and that vision is, I believe, America. 

So much for the past! And now look abroad 
in the world of today, the present day, the 
modern world, and see what you find: The 
whole world following America.—This is 
what we say on the Fourth of July. 

Russia—Russia, so long a place of slavery, 
millions of men just the tools of a few, and 
now they have broken free. They have done 
it, it is true, in a limited group that seized the 
power, that is keeping it within a relatively 
small group, and yet it is a group a million 
times as large as the group that had it before. 
They are finding their way toward America. 

And so is Germany. Germany was an autoc- 
racy with the nobility and some of the indus- 
trial barons forming a little coterie which used 
the people for a purpose that finally destroyed 
that autocracy. And now it is a parliamentary 
nation with many parties on equal footing and 
each trying to express the spirit of the people 
as a whole. 

And Italy today is pretty free. Her mon- 
archy has very little power. Her nobility is 
practically negligible. Just at present, because 
of disorder, a small group has seized power to 
re-establish order, but that group is drifting 
back into the general body politic and Italy is 
on the road to freedom. 

And France—the Left, the Socialists, are in 
the saddle. 

England now has a Parliament representing 
England as no government ever represented it 
as a whole before; England too is going the 
way—on the Fourth of July, we say—toward 
America. 

Well, you know, that is why the Fourth of 
July is appealing. And is it true? Is it non- 
sense? Is it, as the boys say, “bunk”? I don’t 
think it is. No, I think it is true. I think 
America, more than anything else, and more 
than any other nation that ever existed, is a 
vision, a spiritual adventure, a desire for some- 
thing better, a purpose, an inspiration, a deter- 
mination, an enterprise into which a hundred 
million people have thrown themselves. And 
I don’t believe you can understand America 
unless you interpret it in those terms. 

It is what America wants to be, what she 


intends to be, what she is determined to be, 
what she is leading the whole world toward 
being. That is what you have to think of when 
you try to understand anything in America. 

It is from that point of view that I think 
American librarians ought to consider library 
work. It is from that point of view that I 
think teachers in America, in the schools and 
colleges, should consider the work of educa- 
tion. I believe that America intends to be and 
must be a democracy. That is our mission, 
that is what we are living for, that is our op- 
portunity. 

What is a democracy? As I understand it 
a democracy is a community which is com- 
mitted to the principle that every person who 
comes into our human society is to have, just 
so far as we can bring it about, an equal op- 
portunity with every other for what life has 
to give. How is it going to be brought about 
that every young person shall have a chance at 
life? You cannot give people very much in 
the way of living by giving them external 
things. And to give men votes without under- 
standing is sheer futility. 

My theory of democracy is this: Democ- 
racy is education. There is only one thing a 
people can give to its citizens safely. There 
is only one thing a community can give to its 
members on a large scale and do it success- 
fully, so far as I know, and that is education. 
In so far as we can educate the people, in so 
far as we can bring people to understanding 
of themselves and of their world we can have 
a democracy. In so far as we cannot do that 
we have got to have control by the few. 

Can a hundred million people be educated ? 
When I say educated, I mean by that some- 
thing above the level to which the liberal col- 
lege goes at present. The question we are fac- 
ing today is: How far can we go in the proc- 
ess of giving genuine understanding of human 
living, of making an intelligent society which 
can understand and control its own affairs? 
Epictetus summed it all up a couple of thou- 
sand years ago when he said: “The rulers of 
the State have said that only free men shall be 
educated ; but God has said that only educated 
men shall be free.” 

From that point of view education in Amer- 
ica has not begun. If we are going to have 
a free people we have got to have a school 
system in the face of which our present system 
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is a mere beginning. But supposing that a 
democracy has its people pretty well on the 
road to education, how is it going to get its 
thinking done? We have got to find out how 
a hundred million people can think together on 
the same question and make their thoughts fit 
into one another's thoughts in such a way that 
taken together they shall make sense as a total 
judgment. 
. An individual mind is a thing that relates, 
that unifies, that makes many into one mean- 
ing. But when you think of the social mind 
you find yourself in the presence of a thing 
which as contrasted with the individual mind, 
scems to have the structure of a jelly-fish; 
just a great mass of stuff with no coherent re- 
lations, with no nervous system, with no con- 
necting tissues, just many, many multiplicities 
of difficulty and impulse and no order. We 
have got to learn intellectual interchange, so 
that out of a hundred million minds by some 
way or other, by some scheme or other, one 
mind, the mind of America may be made. 
We are just at the beginning of the great- 
est adventure of the human spirit. We are 
going to find a way of thinking together as a 
people. We won't any longer have people 
dividing into the two groups, those who think 
and those who do not, those who decide and 
those who obey, those who lead and those who 
follow, those who are spiritual and those who 
are not. We are going to find our way into 
the genuine life of a spiritual democracy. 
Well, where are our instruments? They are 
the instruments of intellectual interchange, the 
newspaper, the magazine, the book and speech. 
You have got most of those things in your 
charge. What can we do with the newspaper 
and the magazine and the book to make many 
minds into one? That, I think, is our problem. 
I think the most obvious characteristic of 
the graduate of the American college, the most 
striking and universal characteristic of the 
graduate of the American college, is that he 
does not read books. He has read his books. 
He has been educated. Why is it that the 
graduates of our colleges are not, as I have 
been using the term, educated men? I for one 
have come to the conclusion that the trouble 
is with our method of instruction. We are 
trying to communicate knowledge to young 
men by means of speech, by means of instruc- 
tion by lectures. 


I think we have got to stop it and begin our 
instruction as was suggested by your President 
tonight, by reading. In my opinion that is 
the only fundamental method of instruction, I 
should, of course, add discussion, but I should 
make even that secondary. I think what we 
need to say in our American colleges to our 
boys is this: “If you want to understand phil- 
osophy we can tell you where to go; but we 
are not going for you.” 

The process of teaching is the process in 
which two students go together to the great 
minds that the human race possesses and try 
together to get from those minds statements 
of the problems which will make it possible 
for them to work out solutions for themselves. 

Another great difficulty in the college and 
school just now is that we are trying to give 
education to the children of an uneducated 
people. We are trying to educate in the school 
when every influence outside the school runs 
counter to our process. We are trying to 
make boys and girls in the school read the 
sort of things that nobody outside the school 
or college is reading. We are trying to get 
reading done in a socicty that does not read. 
And my own opinion is that the life of a de- 
mocracy, in one of its definitions at least, 
could be stated in these terms: A people can 
be a democracy if it can learn to read, if it 
can learn to get the wealth that there is in 
store in the literature of the race, if it can 
learn to weld itself together into a single in- 
tellectual society by the interchange of read- 
ing; 1f it can find present expression for its 
own meaning and find the record of past 
meaning. I don’t believe that any society can 
be a democracy in any considerable measure 
at all except as it develops reading. 

I want to see every agency which we can 
bring to bear in America at work for the ed- 
ucation of our older people. We want the 
workmen educated. They need it. And they 
are eager for it. We want the foreigners 
educated. We want the owners of property 
educated. We wants parents educated. We 
want everybody educated. Everything that 
can be done in America for the education of 
our people must be done. And you who are 
in charge of the books seem to me to be at 
the strategic point, and so I have come to you 
in all humility but also with great zest to talk 
over with you this common problem. 
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AND REFERENCE IN THE SPECIAL LIBRARY 


By Marcaretr Mann, Engineering Societies Library, New York City 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 


An article in the Harvard Business Review 
for April of this year interested me very 
much, for it gives a paramount place to the 
business man. The article under the title, 
“The influence of American business on na- 
tional life,” is by Professor Usher of Harvard, 
who says: “The business man has exercised 
a degree of influence upon the development 
of our national life that is unique. The 
power of initiation that has in other coun- 
tries rested with the army and the landed 
gentry has with us been in the hands of 
the commercial class. Other influences have 
had a place in the formation of our national 
institutions and our culture, but the ideals 
that have finally become predominant were 
mainly, though not exclusively, the work of 
the commercial class.” 

All of our great enterprises, be they cul- 
tural or practical, must be fostered and 
supported by that one commodity which 
seems to run the world—Money. Unfor- 
tunately, we can do little without this starting 
and lubricating device. The means of sup- 
porting all educational institutions, including 
libraries, has been furnished in most part 
by business men of the community. This 
is done either through personal gift, through 
municipal tax, or by the generosity of some 
endowed corporation. In giving they have 
in a measure dictated, either directly or 
indirectly, the policies and ideals of these 
institutions. 

Colleges have had to introduce business 
courses to run parallel with the cultural 
courses. Professional schools have found it 
necessary to give their students a knowledge 
of practical business, because the theory and 
practice are becoming welded in such a way 
that one cannot function without the other. 
Business is demanding the service of the 
expert chemist, the expert engineer, the ex- 
pert accountant, the expert manager, etc. 
More thought is going into the everyday 
affairs of the world. 

Specialization brings not only new needs 
for the material handling of the ever-in- 
creasing complications of industry, but it 


throws into relief the fact that new knowl- 
edge must be systematically sought. It was 
Sir Leslie Stephen who said: “With the 
accumulation of material there should be a 
steady elaboration of the contrivances for 
making it accessible.” 

The problem before the specialist is to 
keep abreast of the times, to know the 
literature of his field, and be able to sift 
the good from the bad. He “requires two 
things which his own immediate field cannot 
yield: a knowledge of recent sources and 
a collision with other knowledge on the 
subject.” One of the most interesting books 
I ever read concerning preparation for any 
research work was The art of scientific dis- 
covery, written by George Gore in 1868. 
Even at that time the need was felt for 
the systematic culling of printed information. 
Gore says: “Existing knowledge is the 
basis of future discovery. New knowledge 
when to any purpose must come by contem- 
plation of old knowledge. Reading imparts 
to us much more extensive, varied and useful 
knowledge than observation because by 
means of it we obtain the results of the 
observation of almost innumerable minds; it 
also yields us a knowledge not only of facts, 
but also of comparisons, general ideas, ref- 
erences, imagination, and hypotheses, ready 
formed. A thoughtful mind becomes original 
in the very act of reading and study.” 

Organizations for research are being 
formed all over the world; nearly every 
government is now supporting its research 
bureau. Laboratories attached to universi- 
ties are conducting experiments and making 
tests, there are industrial laboratories at- 
tached to manufacturing firms, learned 
societies are endowing scholarships and es- 
tablishing foundations for the furthering of 
education along these lines. 

In this movement, which received its im- 
petus at the time of the World War, what 
part has the library taken? It has taken 
a very vital part in certain limited fields. 
It would surprise many of you if I had 
time to recite the work which certain libra- 
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ries had done in furthering the really big 
undertaking of science and industry, but as 
a body we have done nothing. Here is a 
field of work waiting and seeking the co- 
operation of a professionally trained body 
to handle an angle of the specialist’s work 
with which he is unable to cope. The 
searcher needs a mass of information before 
he can begin his work, and as he makes 
his investigations and experiments he accu- 
mulates quantities of facts which he must 
cull and keep for future use. Books and 
periodicals are the by-products of theoretical 
and practical thinking; through them we 
discover what men have done, what experi- 
ments have been made, how far they have 
been carried, and what results have been 
deduced. The failures and successes of 
others show the possibilities open to the 
newcomer. Books therefore are just as im- 
portant to the man who is after something 
new as are the mechanical instruments he 
uses in the laboratory. Head and_ hands 
must work together. 

Groups of specialists have from time to 
time become so impressed with the need for 
assistance in keeping in touch with print 
that they have formed libraries to meet their 
immediate need. Doctors and lawyers were 
perhaps the first to realize the need for accu- 
mulating information to aid them in their 
professions, and within the last few years 
this need for source material has spread into 
almost every profession and every line of 
business. The Engineering Societies Library 
is the result of the co-operative efforts of 
four of the best known engineering societies 
in this country, which have accumulated the 
largest collection of material in the world on 
the subjects which cover their field. 

Learned societies have not only furthered 
research, but have also made a study of the 
best means for establishing libraries. The 
Faraday Society held a conference in London 
in 1918 for the purpose of discussing the 
co-ordination of scientific publications and 
establishing some kind of center where ref- 
erences could be accumulated. The following 
statement was made: “A large part of our 
prewar laxity was at least due to ignorance 
of the strides being made in the United 
States and Germany.” The National Re- 
search Council has been formed to collect 
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material and promote research, and a large 
share of its work includes the use of methods 
in which librarians have specialized. We 
should have a contribution to make to such 
foundations, and should get in touch with 
all such movements which would aid in cor- 
relating bibliographical interests. 

Bibliographical work may he used for 
direct application in business; as a basis for 
papers, books, lectures, etc.; as a basis for 
inventions and patents; as a basis for legal 
action. It is useful from the economic, 
technical and financial standpoint. We not 
only have this to contribute, but we also 
have methods which have been scientifically 
worked out, but which are unknown to the 
average man. Hardly a week passes at the 
Engineering Societies Library that we are 
not called in consultation regarding the 
building of a classification or the cataloging 
and indexing of some private or public 
collection. The technical men naturally look 
to us as authorities in methods of making 
material accessible, thus proving that our 
technique should not be limited to the inside 
working of a library, but should be used to 
further the bibliographic undertakings out- 
side of our walls. There is a wonderful 
field in this line still untouched. 

As printed matter increases in mass, more 
thought is being given to extracting the 
from this 


essence mass. Governments are 
seeking methods for getting information 
across. One of the latest developments 


comes from Japan, where the country, real- 
izing the difficulty of their language, makes 
the following provision which I quote from 
the Proceedings of the National Research 
Council of Japan for 1922: “Most of the 
papers published in Japan are, owing to the 
language in which these are printed, entirely 
closed to the outside world, a circumstance 
which, evidently, is against the 
international co-operation. The 
Research Council of Japan is, 
endeavoring on the one hand to encourage 
authors to write their papers either in 
English, French or German, and on the other 
hand, to make abstracts of all the original 
papers which appear in the Japanese language 
and print them in one of the three foreign 
languages.” Other countries are doing the 
same thing while publishers of periodicals 
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are doing a like service when they give, as 
does the Chemical Abstracts, a digest of 
information. This great accumulation of 
printed matter which comes from the press 
is confusing enough to those of us who are 
familiar with the tools for using it, and 
if it is difficult for us, it must seem quite 
hopeless to the busy man who wants to use 
it merely as a means for advancing some- 
thing which he considers far more important 
and to which he wishes to devote his full 
time. 

Libraries should not only be ready to 
answer the need, but should be so organized 
as to supplement and complement each other. 
Many organizations do not need a library 
so much as they need a searcher, someone 
well versed in literature, who can visit libra- 
ries and do the searching for the busy man. 
There should be co-operation in indexing— 
cataloging — classification systems — exchange 
of duplicate material, messenger service, mail 
and telegraph service, etc. 

These libraries are not in themselves spc- 
cial—they are accumulated to serve the 
specialists. In organization, management and 
demands they differ very little from any 
other type. What one needs in administering 
such a library is a broad knowledge of 
library economy—so broad that one is able 
to make the correct application of principles 
to an intensive kind of library problem. It 
is essential for the librarian who goes into 
a special field not to lose sight of the fact 
that he is a specialist. I do not mean by 
this that the librarian must not become con- 
versant with every factor of the field he 
attempts to cover—this goes without saying. 
He must learn the language of the trade, 
the symbols of the trade, its relation with 
other trades and a thousand other things, 
but these should all be looked at from the 
angle of information. This being true, it 
naturally follows that one should not attempt 
to assume such a position until fully equipped 
to uphold the office. There is a competition 
not felt in any other type of library, for 
here one is associated with men of ability 
and purpose who expect the kind of service 
they themselves would give. 

Those who direct the work of such a 
library have opportunity to further the whole 
library movement. As was stated in the 


beginning of this paper, the users of these 
libraries are usually professional or business 
men, and these are the men who mold public 
opinion and foster public undertakings. If 
these men are satisfied with the service they 
receive from the library which caters to 
their business interests, they will have 
awakened in them a desire to see others 
profit by a like service. They will want 
their children to enjoy the pleasures and 
opportunities of the public library and will 
be willing to lend their support to such insti- 
tutions. It is the repetition of an idea which 
eventually takes root and brings to fruition 
a slow-growing plant. The library influence 
must be felt by every member of every 
family if it is to fulfill its perfect mission, 
and the libraries serving the specialists are 
doing a mighty work in adult education. 

We sometimes hear expressions of regret 
that the special library is not a cultural 
library, that it has no opportunity to use 
books as literature; but, as a matter of fact, 
there are many openings and requests for 
advice about books in other lines than the 
one in which the library specializes. This 
advice is sought because the librarian is 
recognized not alone as an authority in one 
subject, but as one versed in book selection, 
book-buying—booklore along any line. Again 
some of those libraries which we term “spe- 
cial” are devoted entirely to the cultural or 
bibliographical side as is the Grolier Club 
in New York, the Huntington Library in 
San Gabriel, Calif., and many others of this 
type. I wish I had time to tell you of 
sume of the compensations which come to 
those of us who are privileged to work in 
these libraries—they are so worth while and 
the aid we give is usually so far-reaching. 
It is a satisfaction to think you have had 
a small part in helping to build a bridge, 
or stamping out yellow fever, or making 
better laws for children, or contributing to 
the safety of miners who work underground. 
These are really fundamental questions and 
are not undertaken alone by the man who 
wants to increase his income. I believe they 
more often work to save lives than to make 
dollars. 

The two classes of libraries which will 
be discussed here may be divided into two 
quite distinct types: (1) Those large libra- 
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ries housing collections of books limited to 
a special field and serving any worker in 
that field and (2) those which are an in- 
tegral part of a business and are formed to 
serve only the members of that special or- 
ganization. The libraries of the first type 
are usually limited to reference use and 
those who come for assistance are usually 
advanced or graduate students who have 
some knowledge of books. The collection 
‘must not only provide the most up-to-date 
information, but must furnish the source 
material showing the historical survey of the 
field as well. Such collections become large 
and permanent and are storehouses to which 
the business libraries and even the public 
libraries may come for material which they 
cannot afford to collect and stor... They 
must, of necessity, be located in large centers 
within the reach of the greatest number of 
workers. Each library is at once met with 
the problem of setting the boundaries of its 
field. This is somewhat difficult, but it is 
essential if -intensive work is to be 
and the collection is to be kept within rea- 
sonable limits of space. There is great 
satisfaction in having limits. It is possible 
to survey the whole field and build up a 
strong and balanced collection. The selec- 
tion of the books is of great importance, 
but as the title of this paper is reference 
and research, we shall have to pass over 
this subject. The library must have more 
than printed matter—it must have facts 
pointing the way to other facts which are 
not yet in print. Investigations are going 
on all over the world which may duplicate 
the work to be undertaken, and the library 
should be able to forestall such duplication. 
The librarian must know, for example, that 
he can call upon the National Research 
Council for certain kinds of unprinted in- 
formation, that the Italian Consul can be 
reached by telephone, and perhaps answer 
the question as to the very latest wages paid 
in Rome, that a special library nearby can 
answer a question outside of his immediate 
field, that a man who was in last week is 
an expert in the Japanese language and can 
make a translation on short notice. 

It is difficult to talk about methods in 
handling the questions which come to a 
special library, because these methods differ 


done 


with the subject to be handled. 


What is 
required is a knowledge of the field, its 


historical progress, its prominent men, the 
high spots in its development, its relation 
to other fields, its application to business, 
the official bodies promoting its interests, ete. 
Knowing these, one must select the quickest 
and most probable method of approach. 
While reference and research work are 
closely allied and a simple reference question 
may grow into a 
difference in the methods of handling the 
two types of questions. Library research 
involves extensive scrutiny for information 
as applied to a definite and very specific need 
or purpose. It means a selection of material, 
and often involves the examination of nu- 
merous references only a part of which will 
have a bearing on the topic under investiga- 
tion. For example, the Engineering Library 
has recently completed a search on liit 
bridges, but the only items wanted were those 
having a very definite reference to one fea- 
ture, because the man for whom the search 
was made was trying to break a patent. 
Reference 
in all 


search, there is a great 


questions are 
libraries ; 


quite the same 
differ from search 
questions in requiring less extensive investi- 
gation. <A single fact is usually wanted, the 
application of which we may not know. The 
reader is given a definite book which an- 
swers his question and he is left to make his 
own deductions. Such questions can usually 
be answered quickly and are limited to the 
everyday inquiries which come over the desk, 
while the search may mean an _ exhaustive 
bibliography extending over several months 
or a year. These searches form a splendid 
collection of bibliographies. There are now 
over 3,000 on file in the Engineering Socie- 
ties Library, which have been compiled, in 
most part, at the request of our members. 
The library maintains a pay service depart- 
ment to which men may write for material 
covering any subject in our field. This is a 
feature which, I believe, is not followed by 
any other library, but the policy has proved 
most successful, and makes it possible for 
the library to meet the demand for a grade 
of work which it could not otherwise supply. 
The cost of a search is made to cover 
expenses only, and the price varies from 
$2.00 to $1,000. The preparation of a search 
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leads to the 


usually ordering of photo- 
prints of some articles listed, and requests 
are frequently made for translations of ar- 
ticles from foreign books and magazines. 
This means that the library reference serv- 
ice consists (1) of a reference department 
which takes care of the general reference 
questions and serves those readers who visit 
the library to do their own research work, 
and (2) a search department giving bib- 
liographic service, translation service, photo- 
print service, and card reference service. 
The latter service supplies the busy man with 
all current references covering any subject 
he may specify. The service of this library 
is not limited to the United States, but ex- 
tends to the most remote corners of the globe. 
It is rather interesting to note that the ma- 
jority of foreign requests come from Great 
Britain and China. A great deal is expected 
of the service we offer. With a request for 
a photoprint of a German article the other 
day came the question, “Will it be in English 
when I get it?” 

The searcher must be able to annotate 
and make digests of the articles he examines. 
This is a phase of our work which has re- 
ceived little attention in the Library Schools, 
but is a very important feature in advanced 
reference work. The National Research 
Council has issued a very helpful circular on 
the subject of digesting, which shows the 
importance they give to the subject. 

Every worker in a library which is spe- 
cializing must look at his work from the spe- 
cial angle. This means constant observation 
and many deviations from the common prac- 
tice. Books cannot be accepted at their 
face value; the catalog department becomes 
a laboratory for the analysis of printed mat- 
ter. A set of municipal reports may conceal 
a very important monograph unless each vol- 
lume is carefully scanned. One might not 
expect to find a contribution to the geology 
of New York City in the Reports of Central 
Park, but one of the early reports contains 
such an article. 

The second type of library for specialists, 
that which is an integral part of an indus- 
trial organization, may well be called a busi- 
ness library. These have grown up in great 
numbers of late and are either adjuncts to 
the research department or are independent 
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departments of the business organization. 
The English call them “intelligence depart- 
ments” and their status in England has been 
described in the very interesting book, Re- 
search in the industries by Fleming and 
Pearce, published in 1922. They vary in size 
in accord with the size of the firm, and be- 
long to banks, accounting firms, publishing 
houses, insurance companies and many other 
industries. 

It is rather interesting to find arguments 
which can be advanced for the formation of 
such a library and to note how it functions. 
All business men are confronted with their 
competitors, and keen rivalry means keen 
thinking. Products must be studied for qual- 
ity, and quantity must be turned out at the 
least cost. This means observation from the 
scientific angle, from the production angle, 
and from the selling angle. It means that 
the business man must study economics if he 
is to realize the trend of trade, wages and 
output, and he must gather about him spe- 
cialists to test materials and improve meth- 
ods. How is the library department, in its 
efforts along these lines, going to become a 
paying investment? This question has been 
answered in quite a telling way in an article 
in the October 1923 number of the Journal 
of Political Economy, in which the author, 
turning from arguments on material costs to 
cost of knowledge, makes the following 
statement : 

There is another sort of productive ma- 
chinery that is not often spoken of in the same 
breath with lathes or freight cars, but which 
has to go along with them if they are to be 
live industrial capital instead of worthless 
junk. This other productive instrument con- 
sists of knowledge, information, and the re- 
sults of all forms of industrial experimenta- 
tion and research. Here we have an expense 
that comes nearer being genuinely constant 


than any other, in the sense of being inde- 
pendent of output. 

The reason why other “constant” expenses 
all vary is that the machines, or buildings, 
or material equipment of any other sort, on 
which the so-called “constant” outlays are 
made, can, after all, do only a limited amount 
of work and can be used up. Two trains 
cannot run in opposite directions on the same 
track at the same time, and there is a limit 
to the number of trains which can run in the 
same direction, while the rails wear out more 
or less in proportion to the number of trains 
passing over them, and the ballast has to be 
renewed more or less in proportion to the 
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pounding of the traffic. But the knowledge 
of how to temper the rails, how to prevent 
transverse fissures, how best to treat the ties 
and how to anchor the rails and ties together, 
how to prevent accidents, organize train 
schedules and keep the necessary accounts 
and records—this knowledge is not worn out 
or exhausted, no matter how much use is 
made of it. It is only the material means, 
the labor, the steel, the wood, and the chem- 
icals, that may be used up in the process of 
exploiting this knowledge. 

In a sense, knowledge is the only instru- 
ment of production that is not subject to di- 
minishing returns. This means that an add- 
ed output brings possibilities of economy in 
all those items of expenses that come under 
the headings of knowledge, information, and 
research. 


Some librarians dislike to give any empha- 
sis to costs, but if we are distributors of in- 
formation and if this is the 
factor which can be produced at a decreasing 
cost, we hold one of the most telling argu- 
ments for the spreading of the library idea. 

The greatest danger lies in the use of this 
element. 


one business 


If libraries are not organized with 
intelligence and if they are not administered 
with ability and 
live in a business organization. The library 
should not be the first department to be dis- 
continued if it is the money-saving depart- 
ment. If it 
the budget, 


effectiveness, they cannot 


first item to be cut from 
something is Service 
should be so good that the firm cannot do 
without it. Here again one must have the 
wisdom to adapt methods to an organization 
already functioning. These methods must be 


is the 


wrong. 


convincing, sure and stable. They must re- 
spond to the local need, even if they have 
never been used in a library before, but they 
must be built on a true understanding of li- 
brary principles, the difference must be in the 
application, not in the fundamental theory. 
It is not enough to know how to classify 
books by an approved system. One must be 
able to develop and expand systems and ad- 
vance arguments for their use which shall 
win confidence and establish trust. Refer- 
ence and research work cannot be carried on 
advantageously unless the library tools are 
well made and well maintained, nor can prob- 
lems be solved unless the correct books are 
selected—those which will give the quickest 
and most accurate answers. Add to this a 
mind which is ever on the alert to serve any 
reasonable need and ready to study every an- 
gle of his subject, then we should have the 
equipment for answering at least some of 
the needs of the business library. We can 
no longer ask, “Shall we serve the business 
man?” We have been commandeered—we are 
in. The real question is how shall we most 
effectively meet this great opportunity? In 
measuring any force we are concerned with 
two components: its magnitude and its direc- 
tion. I have made an attempt in this paper 
to show the trend of a comparatively new 
force which is injecting an interesting and 
important element into our work and to prove 
that this new 


energy needs our directing 


power, our ideals and our support. 


COMPENSATIONS OF REFERENCE WORK 


By W. N. C. Carrton, Librarian, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 


The subject of this paper is the most 
dificult and elusive that has ever been as- 
signed me, and what I have to say is pre- 
sented with hesitation and diffidence. 

Obviously, the word “compensation” is 
here used in its broad popular sense, almost 
as a synonym of “reward.” The dictionary 
defines “reward” as a gift, prize, or recom- 
pense for merit, service, or achievement, and 
taken literally implies something tangible or 
of a material character. 

Now I am reasonably sure that many 
reference librarians feel that there are few, 


material 
attached to 


if any, rewards or compensations 
Take, for in- 
stance, the matter of salary, for which the 
word compensation is often used. Some 
excellent reference librarians may justifiably 
feel a sense of hurt when comparing. their 


their positions. 


financial compensation cither absolutely or 
relatively with that of chief catalogers or 
the heads of libraries. Indeed, I have a 


suspicion that a reference librarian suggested 
this subject to President Jennings with the 
ironical request that a library administrator 
be asked to discuss it. Well, I shall frankly 
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dodge the issue of inequality of compensa- 
tion as between reference librarians and the 
heads of other departments of our common 
work. And, in addition, I propose to dis 
miss from consideration the whole matter of 
material compensations, of tangible rewards, 
and the physical satisfactions of one sort 
or another that may, fairly or unfairly, be 
regarded as compensations. For, broadly 
speaking, there are no material compensa- 
tions of any size or consequence in any field 
of library labor and endeavor. But, in this 
respect, we do but share the fate and fortune 
of all other men and women whose vocations 
lie primarily in the spiritual, cultural, and 
educational service of mankind—the clergy- 
man, the teacher, the missionary, and the 
social worker. To me, it seems crystal clear 
that our compensations must be sought and 
found solely in the sphere of the intangible; 
and that our successive or enduring rewards 
and satisfactions are wholly subjective and 
personal, not objective or worldly. 

What a man gets out of his life-work de- 
pends largely upon what has attracted him to 
it, what his prevailing attitude is towards 
it, and what he puts into it as a personal 
contribution. His compensations are, I be- 
lieve, a wholly personal and intimate thing; 
they will differ in nature and kind from 
those of other men just as he differs in 
personality and interests from other individ- 
uals of his race and time. One cannot speak, 
therefore, for anyone but oneself on this 
matter, but I think I know fairly well what 
the compensations are which I should have 
sought and in various measure should cer- 
tainly have found had it been possible for 
me to devote myself exclusively to reference 
librarianship. 

In that fine essay of his, entitled On a 
Certain Blindness in Human Beings, William 
James says: “Our judgments concerning 
the worth of things, big or little, depend 
on the feelings the things arouse in us. If 
we were radically feelingless, and if ideas 
were the only things our minds could enter- 
tain, we should lose all our likes and dislikes 
at a stroke, and be unable to point to any 
one situation or experience in life more 
valuable or significant than any other. 
Wherever a process of life communicates 
an eagerness to him who lives it, there the 


life becomes genuinely significant.” A man 
should, therefore, be very sure of his feel 
ings toward the actualities and potentialities 
of reference work. He must find in it per- 
sonal joy and happiness, and it must give 
him intellectual and moral satisfactions and 
the sense of growth and achievement. If 
these things are lacking, his work has no 
genuine significance and his life is as useless 
as a still standing tree from whose roots 
the living sap has forever departed. 

First on the list of the compensations I 
should expect in reference librarianship is 
the satisfying of a thirst for knowledge. 
To my mind the most enviable kind of life 
and career that history records is that of 
the great scholars of the Renaissance and 
the century or two succeeding it: Erasmus, 
Melanchthon, Casaubon, Lipsius, Joseph Justus 
Scaliger, etc., men who seemed to take all 
knowledge for their province and nearly 
compassed it. To my mind, the ideal life 
is one of continuous self-education, of cease- 
less search for truth and knowledge. The 
almost savage joy of the miser at the sight 
of his golden hoard is as nothing compared 
to the passionate thrill the lover of learning 
feels as his stores of ordered knowledge 
grow within him and his ability to use and 
apply them expands and increases. “The 
Hospital,’ said Dr. Abernethy, “is the only 
proper college in which to rear a true disciple 
of Aesculapius,” and where, I may ask, is 
there a fitter place to rear true scholars 
than in a great library? And where again, 
within the library, is there a finer oppor- 
tunity to become a true and great scholar 
than in the position of reference librarian? 
Properly conceived, the. post has enormous 
possibilities of intellectual enrichment and 
valuable public service. 

With the passage of the years there should 
come to its holder the reading command of 
half a dozen foreign languages with all that 
this means in the way of opening up new 
worlds of thought and horizons of beauty. 
The daily use of the great bibliographies, 
source books, comprehensive surveys, and 
encyclopedias of hundreds of different sub- 
jects will fix firmly in mind the grand 
divisions of human knowledge, the determin- 
ing facts and events in man’s history and 
progress from the earliest ages, and the 
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names and significance of all the great world 
figures whose personalities and_ influence 
have made that history the tragic but glori- 
ous thing it is. To have become a master 
of the tools of research and the possessor 
of the keys to knowledge in many and varied 
fields—surely here is reward and compen- 
sation for one who truly loves learning and 
takes a passionate delight in satisfying a 
widely ranging intellectual curiosity. 

In addition to this personal interest in 
universal knowledge, the true reference 
librarian will, of course, want to cultivate 
a special field of scholarship of his own. 
For this is but carrying out in detail the 
Platonic education of after life. On this 
matter, he may safely follow the advice given 
by Jowett in one of his introductions to Plato: 
that he shall choose the branch of knowl- 
edge to which his own mind most distinctly 
inclines, and in which he takes the greatest 
delight, either one which seems to connect 
with his own daily employment, or, perhaps, 
furnishes the greatest contrast to it. He may 
study from the speculative side the profes- 
sion in which he is engaged. He may make 
Homer, Dante, Shakespeare, Plato, Bacon, 
the friends and companions of his life. He 
may select for inquiry some point of history, 
or some unexplained phenomenon of nature. 
An hour a day passed in such scientific or 
literary pursuits will furnish as many facts 
as the memory can retain—and will give him 
a pleasure not to be repented of. 

But there is a further reason why the ref- 
erence librarian must have such a specialty 
and cultivate it intensively. To be compe- 
tent to aid scholars intelligently and further 
their researches in his collections, he must 
know at least as well as they do the tech- 
nique and methods of learned research. Self- 
respect and pride in his own calling both de- 
mand that he meet them on equal terms. He 
and they must speak a common language and 
be conscious of a genuine community of in- 
terest. From time to time, he should con- 
tribute special papers to the learned journals; 
this will establish his right to claim true 
fellowship with professional scholars, enhance 
the repute of the library he serves, and raise 
in public esteem the vocation he has chosen. 
Day by day, he will be in contact with men 
and women who are creating new knowledge 


or reshaping and reassembling old. He will 
watch and share in the preparation of the 
finished product of their labors which, in the 
form of learned monographs, systematic trea- 
tises, popular narratives or summaries, lec- 
tures, sermons, magazine or newspaper ar- 
ticles, goes forth to the world to do its work 
and exercise its influence on the thought, the 
passions, the prejudices, or the aspirations of 
the day. In his capacity of invisible but real 
contributor to all this, is there not a thrill 
of emotional adventure, a sense of actively 
participating in the intellectual life of his 
time? And is this not a very real compen- 
sation, something which cancels many hours 
of routine drudgery and the exasperations of 
petty detail? 

This joy in learning, this progressive in- 
crease in knowledge, this direct participation 
in the work of those who, through spoken or 
printed words, are molding the thought of 
the time, all prepare for and lead up to what 
is perhaps the most important function of the 
reference librarian, namely, his role of teacher. 
This conference has been built up around the 
central theme of adult education. Underly- 
ing it is the thought of the public library as 
an instrument and means of continuing or 
supplementing the educational processes of 
school and college. And this is an absolutely 
true concept of the major purpose of the 
modern library. Now where in the library 
organization is the natural center of its edu- 
cational and teaching activities? My answer 
is, the Reference Department. The head of 
this division and his assistants are just as 
surely a teaching staff for the public as the 
faculty of a college is for the students. They 
operate in different ways, the external scene 
and machinery of their work differ, but es- 
sentially their function is the same. To them 
falls the duty and responsibility of teaching 
men and women how to use books accurately 
and effectively ; what books are best and why 
they are best or better than others; how to 
determine where probable truth may be found 
when so-called authorities differ; how to dis- 
tinguish between material that is obsolete and 
that which is alive and valid ; how to find facts 
and methods and systems immediately wanted 
for vocational purposes and personal needs; 
how to plan courses of private reading and 
study ; giving counsel and instruction in right 
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methods of study. In sum, the reference staff 
reveals books as sources of exact knowledge 
and cultural inspiration and relates this knowl- 
edge and inspiration to the everyday lives of 
men and women who are _ seeking better 
weapons wherewith to fight the battle of life, 
higher standards by which to work and to 
live, truer ideals by which to be guided, or 
richer food on which their souls and minds 
may be nourished. So again I say the ref- 
erence librarian is, or should be, the generat- 
ing force and the actual director of the teach- 
ing, the directly educational activities and 
processes carried on by his institution. And, 
assuming as we rightly may, that a high 
measure of success crowns his work as 
teacher, has he not the compensation of feel- 
ing and knowing that he has rendered a 
public service of the first order? His con- 
tribution to the state is fully equal to that 
of the honest journalist, the unselfish public 
official, the devoted clergyman, the sanitary 
engineer who saves a city from a devastating 
epidemic, and of the thousands of his name- 
less, unknown colleagues in schools and col- 
leges who have spent themselves in preparing 
the youth of the land for their first entrance 
upon life and responsible citizenship. Be- 
cause he brings to his work the feelings of 


keen interest, of anticipation of achievement, 
and of belief in its social worth, the reference 
librarian need never know the barrenness and 
ignobleness of the life of the mere laborer or 
doer of a routine task—and this is indeed 
high compensation. Happiness in one’s work 
is the very essence of success, and every man 
or woman who feels the inner call or urge 
towards reference librarianship may be as- 
sured of success and many compensations if 
he will but remain true to high ideals of 
scholarship and disinterested service of his 
fellow-men and women. 

Therefore, I give it as my opinion that ref- 
erence work does possess many and fine com- 
pensations of a non-material character. Who- 
ever enters upon it with enthusiasm, with the 
resolve to grow steadily in breadth of knowl- 
edge and the power to use this knowledge 
fruitfully, will be certain to have the compen- 
sations of successful personal achievement, of 
scholarly repute, the thrill of responsibility, 
the pleasure of doing what one likes best, a 
community of interest with other scholars and 
teachers, and the sense of having contributed 
directly to constructive social progress, the 
welfare of the state, and the general intel- 
lectual progress of the time. 


THE LIBRARY THE HEART OF THE UNIVERSITY 


By Harotp L. Leupp, University of California Library, Berkeley 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 


There is a notable discrepancy between the 
conception of a university embodied in Car- 
lyle’s apothegm, “The true university of these 
days is a collection of books,” and that set 
forth in President Garfield’s post-prandial re- 
mark at the New York alumni dinner in 1872, 
“My definition of a university is Mark Hop- 
kins at one end of a log and a student on the 
other.” In matters of detail the universities 
of today differ one from another as widely as 
did the peoples of ancient Gaul described by 
Cesar, but the fundamentals are the same in 
all. There are Mark Hopkinses, and collec- 
tions of books. Given these, there will be 
students. It is with the second of these ele- 
ments in its relations to the first and third 
that this paper is concerned. 

“The library as the heart of the university” 


suggests physiological analogies. I have tried 
to draw parallels, but all have proved non- 
Euclidean. I shall confine myself, therefore, 
to an account of some phases of the work of 
one university library, leaving the geometry 
to my readers, if there are any. I am assum- 
ing that the experience of the University of 
California Library is in a measure typical, 
since I have found all of our problems dupli- 
cated in other institutions of the same type, 
and imagine that most of them are common 
property. 

The University of California Library en- 
tered its present quarters in the summer of 
1911. During the last few years of occupancy 
of the old building, physical conditions were 
so bad and funds so limited that the Library 
could not function properly. The new build- 
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ing and increased financial support afforded 
the opportunity for readjustment. We were 
given a fairly free hand and the unfailing 
support of President Benjamin Ide Wheeler. 
What was asked of us was that we should 
bring the Library into the proper relation with 
the rest of the rapidly expanding University ; 
the working out of the problem was left 
largely to-us. We set ourselves to study it. 

The standing orders of the Board of Re- 
_ gents provide that the University Library 
shall consist of the general library and the 
several departmental libraries, the latter being 
considered “part of the working equipment 
of the departments to which they are attached, 
to be provided in the same manner as other 
equipment, viz., by purchase with funds al- 
lowed the departments in the annual budget, 
or with special funds otherwise available for 
the use of the departments.” Diversion of the 
book funds of the general library to the pur- 
chase of books for departmental libraries is 
prohibited, but the librarian is given authority 
to turn over duplicates from the general li- 
brary to departmental libraries, and also “to 
deposit in departmental libraries, subject to 
recall, such other books from the general li- 
brary as may be required in the work of the 
departments.” Later legislation requires that 
all books purchased for departmental libraries 
shall be cataloged by the general library, and 
that the librarian shall “make an annual in- 
spection of the departmental libraries” and 
“report to the President concerning the gen- 
eral condition of such libraries.” 

In 1911 most of the department libraries 
were small. A few, as those in the engineer- 
ing colleges and the Department of Geology, 
consisted almost wholly of duplicates of ma- 
terial in the general library. With the ex- 
ception of the Bancroft Library of Pacific 
Coast History, purchased en bloc, the Law 
Library and the library of the Department of 
Architecture, built up with funds donated to 
the department, none pretended to represent 
the resources of the University in the fields of 
the departments concerned. For the most part 
they were haphazard in content, inadequately 
housed in old and crowded buildings, under 
little or no supervision and with scant ac- 
commodation for readers. Books were bought 
through the purchasing office on requisition 
from the departments, and as the purchasing 





agent was not experienced in book buying he 
usually felt obliged to follow the suggestions 
contained in the requisitions as to dealers and 
prices, and these suggestions were not in- 
well-considered. Few departments 
maintained any systematic record of their or- 
ders or possessed a list of the books on their 
shelves. 

Acting upon a suggestion from the Library, 
the comptroller decreed that the general li- 
brary should operate as a bureau of the pur- 
chasing office for the handling of book orders 
for any office or department of the University, 
The Library immediately took charge of all 
book buying for the University, the purchas- 
ing agent confining himself to recording the 
requisitions drawn by the Library against 
various funds and certifying his approval on 
the accompanying orders with a rubber stamp 
in green ink. The change has not only brought 
balm to the soul of the business office but ap- 
parently has satisfied the faculty, as the only 
complaints relate to occasional individual cases 
where something has gone wrong or is thought 
to have done so. 

In connection with this work it seemed ad- 
visable for the general library to take over 
the bookkeeping having to do with book or- 
ders. This complicated business had _ been 
handled by the university accountant; an ar- 
rangement satisfactory to the Library and to 
the business office but not to members of the 
faculty, who complained that they were never 
able to learn where they stood, with the re- 
sult that they either came abruptly up against 
the fact that their funds were exhausted with 
a considerable part of the fiscal year still to 
go, or lost out by the lapsing of unexpended 
balances on June 30. In accordance with the 
plan worked out by the Library and accepted 
by the business office, the accountant now 
lumps the numerous library funds under the 
head “Library Books,’ and requisitions are 
drawn against this single account. The Li- 
brary keeps record of the distribution and at 
the end of the fiscal year furnishes the 
accountant with a statement showing expendi- 
tures from the various funds, and the Uni- 
versity’s books are posted accordingly. Mean- 
while the Library is in a position to show any 
bewildered professor in five minutes just 
where his book account stands; it is only one 
of more than two hundred which we carry. 


variably 
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Our records are kept on carbon copies of 
the order sheets filed by fund, or by subdivi- 
sion of a fund, with a summary sheet for each, 
on which is entered each requisition as drawn. 
When an order is filled the actual cost is 
checked against the estimate which appears on 
the corresponding requisition, the balance 
shown by the summary sheet being corrected 
accordingly. In this way a valuable service is 
rendered to the faculty which the business of- 
fice is not in a position to render, and at the 
same time that office is relieved of a heavy 
burden. Like the consolidation of purchasing 
this is simply a question of organization; of 
making the most effective use of the Uni- 
versity’s administrative machinery. Undoubt- 
edly it costs less for the Library to render 
satisfactory service in both instances, than 
for the business office to render unsatisfactory 
service. In the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1922, the general library expended for books 
and binding about $88,500, of which $45,000 
was its own budget appropriation. The fol- 
lowing year the figures were $89,700 and 
$45,400 respectively. In other words, the gen- 
eral library acting as agent for other parts of 
the University was responsible for the ex- 
penditure of sums approximately equal to the 
amount expended in its own interest. 

As new buildings appeared on the campus 
and more space became available, the inevi- 
table demand arose in several quarters for the 
transfer of large groups of books and peri- 
odicals from the general library to depart- 
mental libraries. As no definite policy had 
been adopted to govern a situation which had 
not hitherto arisen, it became necessary to 
work out something. The plan we have fol- 
lowed is the product of cut-and-try, and like 
pretty nearly everything else in the admin- 
istration of the library it is a compromise, the 
elements to be reconciled being the conflicting 
demands of various departments, the needs 
of the great body of undergraduate students, 
and the necessity for conserving the Uni- 
versity’s money. 

So far as the deposit of general library 
books is concerned we recognized the advan- 
tage to the investigator in science or in tech- 
nology of having the books and _ periodicals 
he needed close at hand, which is to say in 
the departmental building, since obviously he 
could not move his laboratory, workshop or 


museum to the library building. Obviously 
also, there was no point in requiring a de- 
partment to duplicate highly technical publi- 
cations required by the investigator when the 
general library contained them and they were 
not of interest to other departments or needed 
by undergraduates. Upon request, such ma- 
terial is deposited in departmental libraries 
subject to recall, and in return we require 
that it be properly housed under supervision, 
that it be made accessible with reasonable ac- 
commodations to the occasional reader not 
connected with the department who may have 
occasion to consult it, and that the depart- 
ment guarantee to meet from its own funds 
the cost of replacement or repair in the event 
of loss or damage. Material of interest to 
more than one department or needed for un- 
dergraduate or other non-departmental use is 
retained at the general library, and if this 
will not meet requirements any department 
is privileged to duplicate from its own funds. 
The libraries which have developed under this 
program comprise collections of varying size 
purchased by the departments from their own 
funds or secured by gift or legacy, supple- 
mented by deposits, rarely exceeding a few 
hundred volumes of highly technical material, 
from the general library; housed in rooms 
offering something in the way of accommoda- 
tions for readers, usually equipped with a de- 
partmental catalog or finding list and some 
sort of charging system, and in charge of 
some member of the department’s clerical 
staff whose duties in this connection are rarely 
more than supervisory. They are used prin- 
cipally by members of the faculty or grad- 
uate students in the departments and are not 
supposed to meet undergraduate needs. The 
contents of each departmental library is re- 
corded in the general library catalog and each 
is inventoried once a year by a member of 
the general library staff. Shorts are reported 
promptly in writing to the head of the de- 
partment concerned, who is asked to notify 
the librarian by a specified date what items 
have been found. This request is followed up 
and a reply secured in every instance, fre- 
quently within the time limit and nearly al- 
ways without necessitating more than one re- 
minder. Of the books finally recorded as 
missing, the department has the option of re- 
placing its own or of authorizing cancellation 
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of the records; but deposited books are re- 
placed by the general library as a charge 
against the department budget. 

It is not claimed that this arrangement is 
ideal; we know it is not; but temporarily it 
does meet the more pressing needs of the men 
engaged in scientific and technical investiga- 
tion and research, without subjecting them to 
the annoyance and loss of time which would 
be involved in physical remoteness from books 
needed in connection with their work, and it 
does obviate the wasteful use of plant, the 
heavy overhead and the choice between ex- 
cessive duplication or incompleteness, which is 
involved in the more highly developed de- 
partmental systems. We are working toward 
consolidation of the libraries of related de- 
partments in a single conveniently located 
building, in charge of a trained and compe- 
tent librarian. Such a grouping of the li- 
braries of the life sciences, including pathol- 
ogy and physiology, which are near together 
in one corner-of the campus, was advocated 
by President Barrows, but funds were and are 
lacking for the construction of the group li- 
brary building. The plan has much to rec- 
ommend it. It will reconcile the conflicting 
interests of related departments, permitting 
much larger deposits from the general li- 
brary, insure adequate supervision and pro- 
vide bibliographical and reference service 
lacking at present, with a minimum expendi- 
ture for overhead. 

The departmental problem has practically 
vanished in the cases of the languages and the 
humanities. The departments constituting 
these groups occupy seminar rooms in the li- 
brary building, and for the most part the 
small collections belonging to them are housed 
in these rooms. Of the departments which 
have recently gone into buildings of their 
own, economics has not removed its collec- 
tion, though political science has taken one 
section of its library. Education has struck 
a new note; it has asked the general library 
to establish a branch in its new building, and 
this will be done as soon as funds are avail- 
able; probably in the fall of 1925. Agricul- 
ture turned over to the general library its 
departmental collection of several thousand 
bound volumes and some tons of unbound ma- 
terial, on condition that a small agricultural 
reading room with adequate bibliographical 
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and reference service be maintained in the ]j- 
brary building. The arrangement has proved 
eminently satisfactory both to the department 
and to the library. In general, it may be said 
that in science and engineering the tendency 
is centrifugal while in other departments it js 
centripetal. 

In this connection, mention should be made 
of the relation of the Library to those parts 
of the University outside of Berkeley. Le- 
gally we are not concerned with them; acty- 
ally we have been called into consultation by 
or in connection with practically all of them, 
We found trained librarians for the Southern 
Branch of the University in Los Angeles, the 
Branch of the College of Agriculture at Davis 
near Sacramento, the Medical School in San 
Francisco, and the Citrus Experiment Station 
at Riverside, and arranged for the cataloging 
of the library at Lick Observatory. To the 
Southern Branch, which is building up a li- 
brary from very small beginnings, we lend 
hundreds of volumes annually, while loans to 
the three other institutions exceed all our 
other inter-library loans put together. Here 
again was opportunity to render important 
service to the University such that we felt 
justified in taking the intiative. In no case 
was our action resented as interference; on 
the contrary our tenders were gratefully ac- 
cepted and utilized. 

As regards the undergraduate student, our 
chief difficulties were to supply him with ac- 
comimodations and the books, other than texts 
which he was supposed to own, necessary to 
the prosecution of his studies. With more 
than nine thousand of him to handle, the prob- 
lem would amount to something anywhere; 
but here it is acute because of the absence of 
dormitories and the fact that most of the 
rooming houses are inadequately heated or 
not heated at all. Even in the summer, when 
the night chill strikes in with the setting of 
the sun, one’s bedroom becomes a poor place 
to study, so promptly after supper the pro- 
cession starts for “The Libe.” The reading 
and periodical rooms with which the new 
building opened in 1911 accommodated about 
600. In 1917 a new reading room was added 
with a seating capacity of about 275, and five 
years later the Bancroft Library was sent to 
the fourth floor and its former ground floor 
quarters, together with some adjoining semi- 
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nar rooms, were converted into an L-shaped 
reading room seating approximately 230. 
This will be extended by the inclusion of more 
seminar rooms as the demand warrants. 
The reserved book problem puzzled the best 
brains of the University for some years be- 
fore the present solution was reached. When 
it arose, the Library put a quiet but effective 
yeto on any attempt to divert part of the reg- 
ular appropriation for books to the purchase 
of duplicate copies for class use. One pro- 
fessor whose classes reached enormous size 
secured permission to collect from his stu- 
dents voluntary contributions of a few cents 
each, to build up the duplicate collection. The 
idea spread like wildfire, and in the rather 
chaotic period following the close of the war 
it led to abuses. The last year this plan was 
in operation more than $13,000 was expended, 
not all of it wisely, for reserved books. Of 
course this operated unfairly, as the levies 
were not uniform and a student registering 
in several courses where they happened to be 
large was mulcted rather heavily. There were 
other inequalities, and the voluntary feature 
gradually disappeared. The unfortunate as- 
pects of the situation were more patent to the 
Library than to the faculty or the administra- 
tion, so the Library went on the warpath and 
fought the student book fee, as it was called, 
tooth and nail, eventually bringing in the 
scalp. In 1921 the student book fee was 
abolished and the library was granted an ex- 
tra appropriation, based upon the incidental 
fee paid by all students, for the purchase of 
duplicates for class use. This solution has 
worked well, the average annual expenditure 
since it has been in operation averaging about 


$7,000, including rebinding. For the future 
we anticipate a gradual but steady decline 
from this figure. 


The foregoing is a rather dry and technical 
statement of some of the ways in which the 
Library has made itself useful to the uni- 
versity community. If the story does not bear 
out the promise of the title, it should be re- 
membered that about ninety-nine one-hun- 
dredths of the work of the Library, the or- 
dinary daily grind which is its raison d’étre, 
is not touched upon at all. One other matter 
is not touched upon for the reason that so 
far the Library has not been able to do much 
with it, although it has been the subject of 
frequent discussion and is at present very 
much to the fore. It is provision for recrea- 
tional reading for undergraduates. 


Of course any registered student may draw 
upon the Library for recreational reading as 
freely as he desires; but unless his idea of 
recreation is rather exalted or unless he is 
lucky enough to arrive on the scene at a psy- 
chological moment, he is likely to be dis- 
appointed. New poetry and drama are 
bought promptly, and the librarian has had the 
hardihood to lay in a fair selection of recent 
fiction of the better type; but one copy of 
a title does not go far, and nothing of the 
sort is ever to be found on the shelves. I 
know, because when I want it myself I always 
have to go to a bookstore. There should be 
some provision similar to that for reserved 
books but on a smaller scale, and a com- 
fortably-appointed loafing-room with open 
shelves, and with descriptive lists and other 
helpful guides available at strategic points. 


COUNCIL 


The meeting of the Council was held 
Monday evening, June 30, in the Convention 
Hall. 

PRESIDENT JENNINGS presided. 

The PresipeNr announced that, although 
this was an open meeting, the members of 
the Council had been asked to sit together 
and only Council members would take part 
in the discussion and the voting. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION FOR LIBRARIANSHIP 
The report of the Temporary Library 


Training Board (see p. 237) was read by 
the Secretary of the Association. 

The roll was called and the Secretary 
reported 64 members present, 2 of whom 
were elected Council members and were also 
representative of State Chapters. 

The Presipent then called on ApDAmM 
StroHM of Detroit, chairman of the Tem- 
porary Library Training Board. 

Mr. StroumM: Mr. President, it is my 


privilege to recommend on behalf of the 
Training Board that the report just presented 
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be accepted and the recommendations be 
adopted by the A.L.A. Council. The Board 
has endeavored to obtain the advice and 
opinion of as many interested parties as we 
have been able to reach within the time at 
our disposal. The New Year hearing in 
Chicago and the open meeting in New York 
were made possible through the subsidy of 
the Carnegie Corporation, to whom hearty 
thanks are due. The Board has had the 
benefit of the untiring industry, tact and 
competent gathering of data by the two 
secretaries, Misses Bogle and Howe, to whom 
the Board desires to register its deep sense 
of gratitude and regard. 

The approval sought is not prompted by 
a desire on the part of the members of the 
Board to harvest personal or professional 
credits, but rather from a very deep feeling 
that the aims reached for in the report are 
of vital importance to the future of library 
service. Inevitably there are details in this 
report which arouse differences of opinion 
but that very fact proves the importance of 
the issue before us and the need of advance. 
Towering above it all is the conviction, 
shared by all members of the Board, that a 
training board is a very sorely needed agency 
in the promotion of education for librarian- 
ship. It would be idle to speculate how per- 
manent it may prove to be. The word “per- 
manent” is a dangerous term in face of the 
growth and rapid changes of American life 
and standards. But it is needed now. The 
situation clearly calls for more production. 

In the course of our labors we speedily be- 
came conscious of the searching analysis and 
wide-awake attitude taken by the various 
training agencies in the findings of the Board 
as they emerged. The Board deeply respects 
the pride and the deep sense of responsibility 
which have actuated the representatives of 
these agencies in presenting their views. In 
acknowledging this, however, we also realize 
and desire to take a stand that the issue be- 
fore us—namely, the education for librarian- 
ship—sweeps a larger group than these agen- 
cies alone. It touches primarily the rights and 
ambitions of the large body of all library 
workers in cities and villages in the A. L. A. 
territory. Such a training board should be a 
council to advise and point out the road lead- 
ing to increased usefulness to those who are 
eager to make a contribution and who anx- 
iously ponder over their professional future, 
and to those who are approaching the thresh- 
old of our libraries as applicants for enlist- 
ment. 

The human material invested in library 
service has the first call on our sense of re- 
sponsibility. 

Only a few weeks ago I had the privilege 
of spending an evening with the guiding gen- 
ius of one of our large public utilities in 
Michigan. He is a rugged individual over 
seventy years old. He acted as a host in 


showing us about in one of his new gigantic 
power plants which is to serve the industria] 
and domestic needs of a vast area. During 
the conversation he disclosed his intention of 
dismantling another plant erected fifteen years 
ago and constructing a new one wholly jn 
accordance with his own ideas and his large 
experience. This is to be his last creation, 
and will, no doubt, crown his distinguished 
career aS an engineer. 

On asking him what he had in mind when 
even this unit, as yet only in his mind, is a 
concrete fact, he declared without hesitation 
that he hoped some of his many able liey- 
tenants would instantly plan to build another 
one to take care of the future. Such are the 
compelling workings of evolution and dem- 
onstrate that we are all pioneers traveling to- 
ward the receding horizon. The plant re- 
ferred to is vitally needed for power and 
light of commercial character. How much 
more pressing is the need of skillful builders 
and power plants in our field of activity where 
the intelligence, comfort and happiness of hu- 
manity age at stake and the clear light of 
another order is to be provided? 

It is in this spirit that our report is sub- 
mitted—with the earnest hope of the Board 
that the members of the A. L. A., high and 
low, veterans and the youngest recruits, will 
forget self and rise to embrace a great oppor- 
tunity for a service of infinite possibilities. 
_Cart B. Ronen: Mr. President, I should 
like to assume the privilege of seconding the 
motion that has been so impressively pre- 
sented. . 

From my geographical location I have per- 
haps had more opportunity than most to re- 
main continuously familiar with the activities 
of this very earnest and sincere and able 
Board, its aspirations and its accomplish- 
ments, although I do not think that I have 
looked forward to the submission of this re- 
port this evening with any more interest than 
have all of us who have realized the impor- 
tance of the occasion and of the opportunity 
that the chairman has referred to. 

The report as read—and most of us have 
read it before—embodies the half-articulated 
convictions that we have all harbored, that 
the time is now ripe and the moment is now 
here when we must face the fact that the 
machinery for training for librarianship is on 
trial and is in need of revision and reform. 
And from my contact with the members of 
that Board, and from my study of that re- 
port, I am convinced that the findings and 
the recommendations that are here submitted 
are not only submitted in the spirit of the ut- 
most earnestness, but have been derived from 
a study to which both fairness and great abil- 
ity have been applied, and to the results of 
which in their broad outlines we may all sub- 
scribe, not only from the conviction of the 
importance and necessity of this step, but as 
a tribute to the great labors and the great 
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results that are manifested in this printed 


report. : F 
Mr. President, I second the motion. 


CLteMENT W. ANbDREWS moved to amend 
the motion by adding a clause expressing 
the thanks of the Council for the services 
of the Board in preparing the report. 

The motion to amend was seconded and 
carried. 

The motion as amended was carried. 

June R. Donne-ty, stating that she had 
voted for the motion just carried, moved 
for a re-consideration. 

The motion was seconded and was lost. 

COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY TRAINING 

The recommendation of the Committee on 
Library Training that upon the appointment 
of a permanent Board of Education this 
Committee be discontinued, was brought to 
the attention of the Council and it was 

Voted, That the Committee on Library 
Training be discontinued and the members 


of the Committee be thanked for services 
rendered. 


COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL CERTIFICATION 


AND TRAINING 


On recommendation of the Committee on 
National Certification and Training, the fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted: 


Resolved, That the subject of National Cer- 
tification and Training which has so far con- 
stituted the work of the committee on that 
subject be henceforth considered a part of 
the field to be covered by the permanent train- 
ing board, and that upon the establishment 
of such a board, the Committee on National 
Certification and Library Training shall be 
discontinued. 


BOOK POST 


J. I. Wyer for the Committee on Federal 
and State Relations presented the following 
resolution and moved its adoption: 

Resolved, That the project for a Library 
Book Post—a cheap rate of postage on books 
sent between libraries, and between libraries 
and their subscribers—be made a major legis- 
lative activity of the A. L. A. within the com- 
ing year, and that a pamphlet be prepared on 
“The Case for the Library Book Post,” and 
that it be widely distributed. 

The motion was seconded. 

In response to an inquiry, Mr. Wyer 
stated that it is not expected that the pro- 
posed decrease in book rates would mean 
added expenditures by the Government, or 
an increased deficit, mainly for the reason 
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that the burden of the proposed new service 
would fall upon the rural postal 
which is not overworked. 

The Presipent: An ordinary book weighs 
from one and one-third to one and one-half 
pounds. Under the present rate it costs six 
cents to send that book to a point in the 
first zone rural delivery, round trip twelve 
cents. Under the proposed rate the cost would 
be two cents or for the round trip 
cents. 


The resolution was adopted. 


service 


four 


INDEX AND DIGEST OF STATE LAWS 


Mr. Wyer for the Committee on Federal 
and State Relations presented the following 
resolution and moved its adoption: 


Whereas, the scientific study of state legis- 
lation in the United States is seriously ham- 
pered by the lack of an adequate index and 
digest of the laws passed by the various 
states ; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Library Asso- 
ciation hereby petitions the Congress of the 
United States to make an appropriation ade- 
quate for the preparation and publication of 
an annual index and digest of the state ses- 
sion laws through the agency of the Library 
of Congress. 

The motion was seconded and the reso- 
lution was adopted. 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY OF THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. Wyer for the Committee presented 
the following resolution and moved its adop- 
tion: 


Whereas, The Public Library of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is inadequately supported, 
largely because Washington is not a self- 
governing city and its institutions are de- 
pendent for appropriations on the Congress 
of the United States, and 

Whereas, The half-million residents of 
Washington depend upon the public library 
for library service, and cannot borrow books 
from the Library of Congress as is done by 
the members of Congress, and 

Whereas, The American Library Associa- 
tion in 1921 adopted as a standard the sum of 
$1.00 per capita as a reasonable minimum rev- 
enue for maintaining a good public library 
system, and the allowance for the support 
of the Public Library of the District of Co- 
lumbia is less than one-half of that stand- 
ard minimum, and 

Whereas, The public library of the nation’s 
capital should not lag behind the best stand- 
ards of library service, but on the contrary 
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should exemplify to American and foreign 
visitors the most approved public library prac- 
tice 

Therefore, be it resolved, That the Ameri- 
can Library Association respectfully urges 
upon Congress more liberal appropriations 
for the Public Library of the District of Co- 
lumbia and the inauguration of plans that 
will develop in the capital of the nation a 
public library system that will exemplify the 
best American methods and standards of 
library administration. 

The motion was seconded. 

Epwin H. ANperson doubted the advisa- 
bility of the Council’s taking action on this 
matter. 

M. S. Dunceon thought that such action 
would be appropriate inasmuch as the Public 
Library of the District of Columbia is sup- 
ported by the Federal Government. 


Wirui1am J. Hamirton agreed with Mr. 
DuncEon. 

The motion was put and carried, the vote 
being 44 to 20. 

BIENNIAL VERSUS ANNUAL CONFERENCES 

Grorce S. Gonarp presented the following 
report: 


The Committee on Frequency of Meetings 
of the A. L. A. is of the opinion that there 
is not sufficient demand among the member- 
ship of the Association at this time to war- 
rant a departure from the time-honored cus- 
tom of holding annual meetings. The Com- 
mittee reached this conclusion on the follow- 
ing grounds: 

At the Midwinter Meeting of the A. L. A. 
Council, January, 1924, a communication from 
the Rhode Island Library Association was 
presented, asking the president of the A. L. A. 
to appoint a committee to consider the matter 
of annual and biennial meetings and to make 
a report at this meeting. In accordance with 
an affirmative vote on the proposition passed 
by the Council, the president appointed the 
following committee to consider the matter 
and make a report: George S. Godard, W. O. 
Carson, Carleton B. Joeckel, Fannie C. Raw- 
son and Mary Eileen Ahern. 

In order to avoid any increase in the amount 
of necessary correspondence with which every 
librarian is burdened, the Committee decided 
to use publicity means at hand to reach the 
members of the Association. Accordingly, the 
notice was published in the A. L. A. Bulletin, 
Library Journal, Public Libraries, and a num- 
ber of commission bulletins. 

Members of the Association were requested 
to send an expression of their opinion and 
reasons for the same to the Committee. The 
replies indicated very definitely the feeling. 
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The total answers growing out of this appeal 
were 21, as follows: Yes, 17; no, 

The Committee has considered the situation 
carefully and recommends that the question 
be referred to a formal vote of the entire 
membership of the A. L. A., the time, place 
and method of such vote to be determined by 
the Executive Board. : 


It was voted that the report be accepted, 
Mires O. Price spoke on 


RECLASSIFICATION OF LIBRARIANS IN THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


“Librarianship is a profession; librarians 
are professionals, and as such entitled to pro- 
fessional recognition and compensation.” This 
has long been a library slogan, with more 
hope than conviction behind it. Government 
librarians, however, beginning July 1, 1924, 
are professionals and will receive financial 
compensation on a scale commensurate with 
other professions. A little committee of gov- 
ernment librarians has been very largely in- 
strumental in accomplishing this result, and | 
shall tell you briefly about their work. 

Realizing that gross inequalities had grown 
up in the government civil service, resulting 
in varying and often inadequate rates of pay 
for the same kinds of work, the 67th Congress 
in its closing days passed the Classification 
Act of 1923, creating the Personnel Classi- 
fication Board, which has just officially ree- 
ognized the professional status of librarian- 
ship. This Act set up five “services”: (1) 
Professional and Scientific; (2) Subprofes- 
sional; (3) Clerical, Administrative, and Fis- 
cal; (4) Custodial, and (5) Clerical-mechan- 
ical, and established various grades and sal- 
ary ranges in each service, but its definitions 
of the services were so ambiguous that the 
librarians were with very few exceptions 
allocated to grades in the clerical service, and 
this under circumstances which made it plain 
that many were being given grades under the 
new law corresponding with those which the 
Act was designed to correct. In other words, 
they were being classified as clerks, and by 
salaries received instead of work done. 

Librarians took immediate steps to protest 
to the Board, as provided by law, a meeting 
of government librarians appointing a com- 
mittee to look after its interests. Its chair- 
man was Miss Claribel R. Barnett, who as 
chairman of the Committee on Professional 
Relations of the D. C. L. A., had done so 
much of the preliminary work. This com- 
mittee and the D. C. L. A. committee, with 
which it coalesced, had the following  per- 
sonnel: Claribel R. Barnett, chairman; 
Charles H. Hastings, H. H. B. Meyer, Fred- 
erick W. Ashley, George F. Bowerman, Clara 
W. Herbert, Mary G. Lacy, Alice C. Atwood, 
Helen C. Silliman, Anne G. Cross, Ola M. 
Wyeth and Miles O. Price, and the results 
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it achieved show what enthusiastic co-opera- 
tion, hard work, organized effort and common 
sense can do. It was in no sense an orna- 
mental committee, every member of it giving 
time and energy. Shortly after the combined 
committee began its work, Miss Barnett was 
forced to resign as chairman because of a 
book-buying trip to Europe, and I have since 
acted for her. ’ ’ : 

After six months of intensive study, this 
Committee presented its report to the Per- 
sonnel Classification Board. This report, 
which was later approved by the Council of 
the A. L. A. in Chicago, was printed in a 
pamphlet of 94 pages, and consisted of a 
comprehensive brief in which the claims of 
librarians to professional status were set forth 
in detail. 

All this took place before January 1, 1924, 
and the law was to go into effect July 1, 1924. 
Early in January I learned that the Board had 
appointed a so-called “General Service Com- 
mittee” of three to consider the claims of 
those groups who considered themselves pro- 
fessional. After a long interview Mr. Bailey, 
chairman of the Board, consented to allow 
librarians special representation on the com- 
mittee, a representation, I believe, not accord- 
ed any other group. I was selected as that 
member, was afforded every courtesy, and 
every opportunity to present our Case. The 
man assigned by the Board, Mr. Ralph Bow- 
man, is a trained, intelligent investigator, for- 
merly with the New York Bureau of 
Municipal Research, Gary and Wheeling 
school surveys, etc. 

Mr. Bowman and I spent nearly five months 
studying the local library situation, during 
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The percentage of increase in the D. C. 
Public Library was 46%, exclusive of page 
boys, for whom no figures are available to 
me, but salaries were so low there that much 
remains to be done yet. In the Department 
of Agriculture, one of the largest and best 
of the departmental collections, the salaries 
run as follows: Librarian, $3800-5000; ass’t 
librariart, $3000-3600; chief, catalog and order 
section, $3000-3600; ass’t chief, $2400-3000; 
catalogers (5), $1860-2400; chiefs, periodical 
and reference sections, $2400-3000, and so 
on down to $900 for the lowest grade page. 


which time we gave individual attention to 
practically every library job in the Washing- 
ton service. The salary being received was 
usually ignored, my recommendations being 
only on the basis of duties performed. These 
recommendations, some of which Mr. Bowman 
had accepted, and some not, were then car- 
ried to the General Services Committee, and 
then to Mr. Bailey, who was the final judge. 
Detailed job descriptions were of immense 
help in making clear to Mr. Bailey our 
gradations and reasons for making them; 
for instance, why there should be ten grades 
of catalogers. 

The Board completely reversed itself on 
the professional status of librarianship; it 
had to be convinced that librarianship was a 
profession, that librarians needed training of 
professional grade, and that those in the serv- 
ice had it; that library school standards com- 
pare very favorably with those of law, medi- 
cal and engineering schools. It was so con- 
vinced, and as a result library workers, from 
the lowest page boy at $900 to the librarian 
of Congress at $7,500 are now in the sub- 
professional or professional services. Profes- 
sional standards are written into the job 
specifications governing the selection of 
future government librarians. 

Recognition of the professional status of 
librarianship, important as it was, would 
have been a barren victory if not accom- 
panied by appropriate salaries; as a matter 
of fact, salaries in some degree adequate 
to the work performed were secured. An 
example is the catalog division of the Library 
of Congress, where the average increase was 
nearly 36%, as shown in the following table: 


Former Present Professional 
Salary Salary Grade 
$3000 $5200-6000 5 
2240 3800-5000 4 
2040 3000-3600 3 
1640-2040 2400-3000 2 
1200-1640 1860-2400 1 
Sub- 
Professional 
Grade 
1200-1440 1680-2040 
1200-1240 1500-1860 4 
1080-1200 1320-1680 3 
660-1200 1140-1500 2 


In the smaller research libraries the salaries 
are lower, as in the Tariff Commission 
library of 9000 volumes, where the librarian 
receives $2400-3000; assistant librarian, 
$1860-2400; second assistant, $1680-2400. 
There are of course libraries paying less, 
but for the most part these are in charge 
of librarians lacking full professional equip- 
ment, or are the result of injustices and 
inconsistencies remaining to be eliminated. 
Seventy-five per cent of the librarians in the 
professional service, that is, from $1860 up- 
ward, received increases above the original 
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increases granted by the Personnel Classifi- 
cation Board. 

There undoubtedly remain many injustices, 
inconsistencies and inequalities to be elimi- 
nated, and we intend to keep on in our 
efforts to place every librarian in the grade 
where he belongs. In the meantime, we feel 
that a real forward step has been taken in 


securing professional recognition for all, and 
substantial average increases for a great 
many librarians. We of the Committee also 
feel that ours has not been a local fight and 
local victory, but that we have fought and 
won something for the whole library pro- 
fession. 
The meeting adjourned. 


ANNUAL REPORTS, 1923-1924 


ADMINISTRATIVE REPORTS 
SECRETARY’S REPORT 


During the past year the American Library 
Association— 

Received gifts amounting to more than 
$100,000, 

Made a study of education for librarian- 
ship, 

Began the preparation of a series of text- 
books for use in library schools, 

Perfected plans for the Survey of library 
methods and practice with a full-time 
director and necessary clerical assist- 
ants, 

Inaugurated a study of the library and 
adult education, 

Established a library school in Paris, 

Obtained subscriptions which insure the 
preparation and publication of a union 
list of serials, 

Occupied new quarters in The John Crerar 
Library Building (retaining the old, 
in the Public Library) ; and 

Carried on its constantly increasing regu- 
lar activities. 


Gifts. The principal gifts received were: 


For the Temporary Library Train- 

ee MOONEE Fide ticicdo ocaas scans $12,000 
For the preparation of a textbook 5,000 
For the Survey, by the Committee 


of Five on Library Service..... 7,500 
For the study of the Library and 

MOTE CUUCREION oon cc cc ceweces 6,000 
For headquarters rent, equipment, 

ree wk ba wiok Swieaeeeme 7,500 


For an editor and a proofreader.. 

For the American Library in Paris 

OS aera 15,000 

—a total of $56,000 from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York; 


3,000 


For a library school in Paris (sum- 
mer and winter terms for two 


WED cots ocdeah eaten dea $50,000 


—from the American Committee for Devas- 
tated France; 
For the Union list of serials (for 
use in checking the catalogs of 
the libraries in Washington, 
SS 2 aR ee ee $10,000 


—from the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Mem- 
orial—and many small gifts from members 
and other friends of the Association. 

Some of the best work which the Associa- 
tion is now doing has been made possible by 
these gifts. They are enabling the Associa- 
tion to carry through general surveys and 
studies and to give attention to specific prob- 
lems which will aid the library movement in 
the present situation and which should be of 
great value in future library development. 


Education for Librarianship. The Tem- 
porary Library Training Board has made a 
thorough study of the need for trained li- 
brarians and of the agencies now offering 
training, and is presenting recommendations 
of far-reaching importance to the Council. 
(See the Board’s report, page 257.) 


Textbooks. For several years the Pub- 
lishing Board and its successor, the Editorial 
Committee, have recognized the need for 
textbooks on library subjects for use in li- 
brary training agencies. During the last few 
months, with aid from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, and with the co-operation of members 
especially interested in library training, the 
Committee has made an intensive study of the 
needs and has adopted a plan of action. One 
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book is under way. (See the Committee’s 
report, Pp. 224.) 


The Survey. The Committee of Five on 
Library Service has completed its plans for 
a comprehensive survey of library methods 
and practice in all kinds of libraries. With 
funds provided by the Carnegie Corporation, 
it has employed an experienced librarian as 
full time director, who will begin his work 
before the end of June. It is expected that 
the Survey will be completed and the report 


published before the 1926 conference. (See 
the Committee’s report, p. 236.) 
The Library and Adult Education. How 


libraries can increase their educational service 
to adults and to older boys and girls out of 
school is perhaps the most important question 
which confronts librarians. 

There is an increasing respect for educa- 
tion throughout the world. In North America 
we believe that through education all things 
are possible; but we now see that such faith 
will be justified only if education can be made 
to mean a continuing education—a process of 
self-development which goes on vigorously 
and consciously throughout life. 

Education is not synonymous with “school” 
nor with “teaching.” The boy who leaves 
school at sixteen is not adequately educated 
for citizenship. Even the college or university 
man will not qualify as an educated citizen 
ten years after graduation unless he contin- 
ues to learn from year to year. 

To meet the needs and the demands of men 
and women who realize these facts there have 
grown up numerous agencies, such as continu- 
ation schools, university extension depart- 
ments, correspondence courses, farmers’ insti- 
tutes, workers’ colleges and classes, home 
reading courses, reading circles, (and abroad) 
the university tutorial classes, folk schools, 
etc. Such agencies are reaching some hun- 
dreds of thousands of people, perhaps a few 
millions, but there are other millions waiting 
to be aroused and served. It is this situation 
which gives to libraries their great oppor- 
tunity and puts upon them a great responsi- 
bility. 

To make the library serve the educational 
needs of adults seems always to have been 
the ideal of the pioneers in library work and 
of the benefactors of libraries. That their 
ideal has in some measure been realized all 
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will agree. Thousands of young men and 
women prepare every year in American libra- 
ries for civil service or other examinations, or 
qualify for advancement in their trades or 
professions. Other thousands, with the help 
obtained from libraries and the encourage- 
ment given by librarians, continue indefinitely 
their general education. We all know, how- 
ever, that what libraries have done in this 
field is almost insignificant in comparison with 
what they could do. 

The very rapid increase in the number of 
books circulated, in reference questions asked, 
in the work of the children’s department and 
of all other departments, and the compara- 
tively short time since the modern library 
movement began, are justification enough for 
the failure of libraries to do more. But these 
reasons will not continue to suffice if we al- 
low ourselves to be content with things as 
they are. 

The awakened interest in adult education 
just now makes this an appropriate time for us 
to study our problem. With this in mind the 
Executive Board is about to appoint a Com- 
mission on the Library and Adult Education, 
to be composed of seven members. It will 
investigate the need and the demand for adult 
education, the work of agencies now offering 
education to adults, and especially the work 
of libraries in this field; and it will attempt 
to formulate recommendations concerning new 
methods for increasing the library’s useful- 
ness, and new schemes which will enable li- 
braries and schools to teach the habits of 
reading and study more successfully. 

The grant of funds by the Carnegie Cor- 
poration for this purpose makes it possible 
for the Commission to have the services of a 
full time executive assistant and a stenogra- 
pher, to plan for three or four meetings a 
year, to arrange for conferences with leaders 
in the adult education movement, and to visit 
some libraries and other agencies. 

A few libraries are now experimenting with 
“readers’ bureaus,” ‘readers’ assistants,” 
“adult education assistants,” or “out-of-school 
departments.” Such experiments will be of 
special interest to the Commission. 

But it is difficult for libraries supported by 
public funds to make extensive experiments 
in new fields, for the funds are always in- 
adequate to meet even current needs. If the 
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Commission discovers, as we think it will, that 
there are great opportunities for extending 
the educational service of libraries, the next 
step may well be the making of more elab- 
orate experiments to determine what direction 
the new developments should take. Such ex- 
periments should be made by large and small 
libraries in different parts of the country; 
funds should be provided for an adequate 
staff of special assistants in the department 


‘devoted to adult education and for duplicating 


important books. The experiments should be 
carried on over a period of years and should 
be of sufficiently varying character to cover 
the whole range of suggestions presented by 
the Commission. It is possible that they 
should be in some way supervised by the 
Commission on the Library and Adult Educa- 
tion or by some other representative board or 
committee of the Association. 

The libraries selected for experimental 
work could be used as centers for library con- 
ferences and institutes and as laboratories for 
students in library schools. 

As a means of advancing at once the work 
of adult education in libraries the A. L.A. 
proposes to issue reading courses on many 
subjects. The tentative plan is as follows: 

Each course will be prepared by a specialist. 
Each will consist of two parts: a brief intro- 
duction to the subject so written (if that is 
possible) as to interest the reader in the study 
of the subject; and a short reading course 
comprising preferably not more than six or 
eight books. The books will be those which 
ought to be on the shelves of the average li- 
brary. They will be presented in the order in 
which the specialists think they should be 
read and the comments about them will be 
written with the intention of carrying the 
reader from one book to the other and of 
keeping his interest sustained. The courses 
will probably be both vocational and cultural; 
some will be for persons with only a grade 
school education, others for those who have 
finished high school or college. It is esti- 
mated that each course will require from 24- 
48 pages. They will be sold to libraries for 
circulation and reference use, and perhaps for 
resale to readers. 

The object is to put into every library such 
material as will enable any intelligent assist- 
ant to give good advice to the serious, inde- 


pendent student. It is of course admitted 
that wherever possible, and everywhere as 
soon as possible, the printed course should be 
supplemented by the personal advice of “edu- 
cational” assistants and specialists. From the 
printed course the serious student would get 
about what he might expect from a half hour’s 
personal talk with the specialist who com- 
piled it. It is hoped that the courses may be 
published at the rate of one each month, be- 
ginning late in 1924 or early in 1925. 

The Association has already experimented 
with reading courses (without the extensive 
introduction now proposed) on several sub- 
jects. They have been more or less success- 
ful. These and the proposed courses are 
frankly experimental. Librarians are urged 
to try them out and to criticize them frankly. 

Other Studies and Experiments. It may 
be hoped that in the near future other surveys 
and studies can be undertaken, as for example 
a study of college and university libraries in 
relation to the instructional policy of the insti- 
tutions which they serve; surveys of reading 
in typical communities; of library revenues 
and finances, etc. As new recommendations 
are brought to the attention of the profes- 
sion by these surveys and studies, new experi- 
ments should be undertaken. It is possible 
also that as a means of extending interest and 
hastening library development, there should 
be carried on some demonstration county li- 
braries, hospital libraries, prison libraries and 
school libraries, as well as experimental and 
demonstration work in special departments and 
with special groups. 

Paris Library School. The gift of $50,- 
000 from the American Committee for Dev- 
astated France provides for maintenance of 
a library school in Paris for two years. The 
school is the outgrowth of Jessie Carson’s 
work as director of the Library Department 
of the American Committee, under whose 
auspices she organized five public libraries in 
the Department of the Aisne and one in Paris, 
all of which have now been taken over by 
the French municipalities. In planning to 
close the library work of the American Com- 
mittee in France Miss Carson realized the 
need of leaving trained French librarians to 
carry it on and therefore a summer course of 
six weeks was given in 1923 in the American 
Library in Paris. The A. L. A. gave leave of 
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absence to the Assistant Secretary to organize 
and direct this course, and the number of 
applications for training so far exceeded the 
possible number of enrollments that the need 
for a permanent school in France became ap- 
parent. It was evident also that the school 
should prepare its students not only for public 
library work but for library work of all kinds. 
Members of the association of French libra- 
rians, who had felt the need for a library 
school as far back as 1912 are lending enthu- 
siastic support to the present Paris Library 
School as are also the members of the Comité 
Francais de la Bibliothéque Moderne. M. 
Eugene Morel, Bibliothécaire a la Bibliotheque 
Nationale, will give a course on reference 
works. M. Firmin-Roz, Directeur-adjoint de 
!'Office National des Universités et Ecoles 
Frangaises 4 l’étranger and a member of the 
French Academy, is organizing a bibliography 
course in which he will give the controlling 
lectures, and will have the co-operation of 
university professors and other specialists. 

The school offers 2 courses; a six weeks’ 
summer course and the regular course cover- 
ing a period of 34 weeks. Mary Parsons is 
resident director, and Ernest Coyecque is con- 
sulting director. Margaret Mann is chief in- 
structor. 

Union List of Serials. The patient work 
of an A. L. A. Committee over a period of 
years has borne fruit. The Committee on a 
Union List of Periodicals has obtained suffi- 
cient subscriptions from libraries and from 
a foundation to cover the cost of preparation 
and publication of a union record of the hold- 
ings of periodical files in American libraries. 
The publication of this list will be an event 
of importance not only to libraries but to 
scholars and research workers all over the 
country. (See the report of the Committee, 
p. 246.) 

The A. L. A. Headquarters. For many 
years the Chicago Public Library has pro- 
vided, without charge for rent or service, an 
office for the A. L. A. Headquarters. During 
recent years the space had become quite in- 
adequate. With funds provided by the Car- 
negie Corporation the Association has recently 
rented an office in The John Crerar Library 
Building. The editorial staff, the assistants 
in charge of sales and subscriptions together 
with the stock of A. L. A. publications, the 
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addressograph files, etc., remain in the Chi- 
cago Public Library. All the other members 
of the staff are in the new office at 86 E. 
Randolph Street. 

For effective work the entire Headquarters 
staff should be together. This fact and the 
fact that the Chicago Public Library needs the 
room we occupy will make it necessary for 
the Association to rent additional space within 
the next few months. We are fortunate 
so far to have found adequate quarters in li- 
brary buildings. 

The Association is under obligation to the 
Chicago Public Library for its hospitality 
during many years, a hospitality which cannot 
be repaid but for which it is a pleasure to ex- 
press our gratitude. 

Membership. Eight hundred and ninety- 
nine members were enrolled during the year. 
The total membership is now 6112. 

New members are welcome not alone be- 
cause of the added strength they bring to the 
Association, but also because with each addi- 
tion the Association becomes more fully rep- 
resentative of the whole library profession. 

The increase in the number of institutional 
members is 157; 105 have joined since Janu- 
ary, 1924. 

The enrollment of the entire student body 
of three library schools is a matter for favor- 
able comment as is also the 100% membership 
of one or two large library staffs. 

The membership of trustees is noticeably 
small, which is to be regretted because of the 
importance to the individual library of its 
trustees’ interest in national library affairs. 
The Denver Public Library has taken mem- 
bership for every member of its Board. 

The Membership Committee has adopted the 
slogan “10,000 members by 1926” and the 
chairman, John Adams Lowe, has sent out a 
strong appeal to every member of the Associ- 
ation to help increase the membership. 

Employment Service. As usual this year 
suggestions have been made for some posi- 
tions of importance carrying reasonably ade- 
quate salaries. Very many more, however, 
have been made for minor positions at mini- 
mum salaries. A college degree or at least 
some college work in addition to library 
school training has been required more fre- 
quently for positions paying from $1,500 to 
$1,800. The most frequent requests have been 
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for school librarians, catalogers, children’s 
librarians, and librarians for small libraries. 
Two interesting features of the Employment 
Service are: the registration of college gradu- 
ates who are considering librarianship as a 
profession, and who, before deciding to go to 
library school, wish to work in some capacity 
in a library; and the frequent inquiry as to 
the education and experience of individuals 
who may or may not be registered at Head- 


‘quarters. 


A union list of library school alumni is be- 
ing brought up to date. This was begun be- 
fore, but lapsed during the war. 

There are now approximately 600 persons 
registered for changes of positions. This 
work has grown to such proportions that the 
entire time of one trained person and a clerical 
assistant should be devoted to it. Until this 
is possible, the service must be inadequate and 
unsatisfactory. 

Recruiting for Librarianship. The work 
of the recruiting and salaries committees 
of recent years is showing what may be ac- 
complished by the organized distribution of 
pamphlets and articles on training for libra- 
rianship. The upward tendencies in library 
salaries, the increase in the number of li- 
braries, the variety of positions available 
and the breadth of the library field all com- 
bine to interest young people seeking a voca- 
tion. Letters are received almost daily from 
potential library school students from many 
parts of the country. Vocational directors in 
some schools and colleges seem to have been 
aroused to the possibilities of librarianship as 
a profession, if the requests for library ma- 
terial to be distributed by them may be taken 
as evidence. 

State Chapters. Thirty-four state, terri- 
torial and regional associations, including the 
District of Columbia Library Association, are 
now affiliated with the American Library As- 
sociation as chapters. The only local chapter 
is that at St. Louis, composed of members of 
the A. L. A. in and near that city. Resolu- 
tions of public interest adopted by the Asso- 
ciation have been referred to the chapters for 
possible adoption by them. 

Regional Meetings. The second regional 
conference of the A. L. A. was held at Silver 
Bay, Lake George, N. Y., September 3-8, 
1923. The meeting was called by the officers 


of the state library associations of New York, 
Connecticut and Massachusetts. 

A. L. A. Representation at Meetings, 
The Association has been represented by offi- 
cers, members of the Headquarters staff, or 
specially appointed delegates at 16 meetings, 
installations and celebrations of a national or 
regional character, 11 meetings of state li- 
brary associations and state teacher asso- 
ciations. Several talks have been made by 
members of the Headquarters staff to library 
school students, library staffs and other 
groups. Exhibits have been made at meetings 
of the Attleboro High School, Vocational Ex- 
hibit, Attleboro, Mass.; American Hospital 
Association, Milwaukee, Wis.; American 
Medical Association, San Francisco; Local 
Industrial Exposition, Butler, Pa.; Massachu- 
setts Parent-Teachers Association, Greenfield, 
Mass.; National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Texas State Teachers Association, Fort 
Worth; Summer School for Teachers, Uni- 
versity of Melbourne, Australia, and at many 
library meetings. 

Library Establishment and _ Library 
Buildings. Inquiries about the establish- 
ment of libraries and library commissions con- 
tinue. The interest in buildings is increasing. 
There should be someone at the Headquarters 
office who could take time to study the prob- 
lems raised by these inquiries and to write 
more detailed answers than are possible under 
present circumstances. 

County Libraries. [’robably a larger 
percentage of the letters received from the 
ceneral public are concerned with rural li- 
brary problems than with any other one sub- 
ject. People living in small towns and coun- 
try places want to know how they can get 
good library service; others have heard of 
the county library or the book wagon and 
write because of their belief in the possibilities 
of the service rendered by such agencies. 

School Libraries. Activity in the devel- 
opment of libraries in normal schools and 
teachers’ colleges has affected the work at 
Headquarters. Advice on organization and 
administration has been sought, and trained 
librarians have been in demand. 

High school library growth has been even 
greater than last year. The calls for lists of 
books suitable for high schools have been 
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numerous as have been also questions as to 
planning the library room, the periodicals to 
be taken, the relation of the librarian to fac- 
ulty and other problems confronting school 
principals and boards of education. Encour- 
aging facts were brought out during the open 
meetings in New York of the Temporary 
Library Training Board in regard to the in- 
creased number of school librarians needed 
in various states to meet the requirements re- 
cently adopted or soon to become effective. 
These facts, however, are rather appalling 
when considered in relation to the supply of 
trained librarians available. 

Library War Service. The American 
Library Association in September released to 
the Veterans’ Bureau the remnant of respon- 
sibility it had carried up to that time for li- 
brary work in the hospitals for ex-service 
men. It continues to provide magazine sub- 
scriptions and books for men in hospitals not 
cared for by the Veterans’ Bureau. 

From disabled veterans in one county tu- 
berculosis hospital the magazines on a typical 
list requested and sent were: National Geo- 
graphic, Life, Popular Mechanics, Literary 
Digest, Saturday Evening Post, Scientific 
American, Photoplay, and American; while 
the books wanted and supplied were stories 
of the out of doors. 

Sometimes the service has been supplied to 
sanitariums pending the decision of the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau to provide it. This has been 
one of the most appreciated helps given. Fre- 
quently requests come to us which, when re- 
ferred to the Veterans’ Bureau, are met sat- 
isfactorily. Much of this “connecting up” 
work, entailing considerable correspondence, 
has been carried on during the past year. 

The Association has been privileged also 
to serve scores of veterans in prisons or other 
institutions where they were quite beyond the 
reach of ordinary public library service. In- 
vestigation in a selected area of the number 
of ex-service men in penal institutions and of 
the library facilities available to them was 
made for the Association by the chairman of 
the Committee on Institutional Libraries. All 
State commissions were circularized by Head- 
quarters, working with the Committee, so that 
early in the summer facts had been obtained 
as to the number of ex-service men in the 
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prisons, the number of books in the prison li- 
braries and other similar information. 

The survey and the circularization showed 
that there are many ex-service men in penal 
institutions who would benefit from regular 
library service if there were something of 
that sort at the institution, and that wardens 
and jailers would be glad to get books and 
periodicals and could be led to do the part 
which would fall to them. They also aroused 
increased interest and activity in institution li- 
braries by the state authorities. 

Books and magazines, or both, have been 
supplied by the A. L. A. to penal or correc- 
tional institutions in twelve states. 

Funds were appropriated as in previous 
years for a portion of the library work in the 
United States Navy and for a small portion of 
the salary of the librarian of the American 
Library in Paris who is also European repre- 
sentative of the A. L. A. 

Books for the Blind. The solicitation of 
funds by the A. L. A. for putting the books 
into Braille, grade 1%, has been discontinued. 
The Committee on Work with the Blind is 
now co-operating with the American Foun- 
dation for the Blind in this enterprise. (See 
the Committee’s report, page 246.) During 
the year four books have been put into Braifle 
by the Association and one number of the 
Booklist of Revised Braille issued. That list 
is being continued as a part of Outlook for 
the Blind. 

Aid to Other Countries. During the 
year the Association, through officers and 
committees, has solicited books and funds for 
libraries and librarians in several countries. 
Many requests for advisory assistance have 
been received and have been cared for as fully 
as our resources allowed. 

Publications. The publication work of 
the Association grows rapidly from year te 
year. The receipts from sales and subscrip- 
tions for each of the past five years, as indi- 
cated in the following table, will give some 
idea of the extent of that growth: 


Sales and Subscriptions for the Years Ending 


Mace Sis Ts ods KDA $13,269.38 
Marois S05 BIBS coiisies sos cic 88a 16,880.83 
Wease Fhe Ti i oss fee 0. OTE 23,983.63 
Month: Bh: GR discrccccnvds «kde 31,506.18 


March 31, 
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It is estimated that 461,000 A. L. A. publi- 
cations were distributed during the twelve 
months ending March 31, 1924. 

During the last 12 months 44 new publica- 
tions, 10 new editions and one poster were 
issued (counting separately the individual 
numbers of periodical publications). Many 
publications were represented and numerous 
advertising leaflets, broadsides, post cards and 


‘circulars were issued and distributed by the 


tens of thousands. 


New Publications, 1923-24 


Advance attendance register (Conference 
1923) 

A. L. A. Bulletin, six numbers and index 

A. L. A. Catalog, 1912-21 

A. L. A. reading course on home economics 

A. L. A. reading course on house planning, 
interior decoration and furniture 

Annual reports, 1922-23 

The Booklist, ten numbers and index 

Booklist books, 1923 

Booklist of revised Braille, vol. 2, No. 3 

Books for boys (Rotary list) 

Books for the high school library 

Books for tired eyes 

College life and college sport 

Fifty educational books of 1923 

Harvey Dunn poster 

The hospital library, by E. Kathleen Jones 

Index to illustrations, by Frederick J. Shepard 

John Shaw Billings, by H. M. Lydenberg 

The library and the community, by Joseph 
L. Wheeler 

Library buildirigs, by Chalmers Hadley 

Men who have succeeded 

Mid-Winter Conference Program, 1923 

Official ballot, 1924 

Official program (Conference 1923) 

One hundred worth-while books 

Public library building plan, by John Adams 
Lowe 

The school library 

School library service 

Seventeen and the reference librarian, by Lu- 
cile F. Fargo 

Some possible developments in library educa- 
tion, by Ernest J. Reece 


New Editions 


Books and pamphlets on library work (en- 
velope insert) 
Manuals of library economy: 
13. Training for librarianship 
15. Branch libraries 
27. Commission, state aid and state agen- 
cies 
29. Library worl: with children 
32. Library printing 
New guide to reference books, by Isadore G. 
Mudge 
One thousand useful books 
Periodicals for the small library, by Frank 
K. Walter 
Revised form for library statistics—public 
libraries 
Many other publications have been reprinted 
during the year without revision. 


Forthcoming Publications 


Buying list of books for small libraries, new 
ed. 
The county library handbook, by Harriet A. 

Long 
Manuals of library economy: 

18. Classification, new ed. 

The Polish immigrant and his reading, by 

Mrs. Eleanor E. Ledbetter 
Textbook on book selection, by Carl B. Ro- 

den 

The Booklist. May Massee, editor since 
May, 1913, resigned December 31, 1922. Mrs. 
Carl B. Roden, formerly of the Chicago Pub- 
lic Library, became acting editor for several 
months. Emily Van Dorn Miller began her 
duties as editor September 1, 1923. 

The work of The Booklist office has grown 
steadily and the present limited editorial staff 
finds itself unable to do adequately all that 
needs to be done. In addition to the editorial 
work there is much correspondence about 
books. 

Brief editorial notes are now included in 
The Booklist. In November the editor visited 
twelve small cities and towns in Northern 
Indiana to ascertain how and to what extent 
The Booklist is being used, what criticisms 
are made and what sorts of books are most 
in demand. 

In February the editor spent two weeks in 
New York, visiting publishers and arranging 
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for receipt of advance copies of important new 
books. Some of these are now sent to The 
Booklist in galley form. She addressed the 
students of Pratt Institute Library School on 
Booklist office procedure. 

The chief aim of The Booklist staff is to 
get the important books to the attention of li- 
brarians at the earliest possible moment. The 
chief criticism of The Booklist is one often 
heard—that entries come too late to be use- 
ful; librarians cannot wait for them. That is 
of course particularly true of fiction. It is 
the hope that some day a plan may be devised 
which will enable the Association to reduce 
the time between the publication of a book 
and its announcement in The Booklist. This 
is not an easy task in view of the fact that 
selections for The Booklist are made, not by 
one editor or staff, but by many librarians in 
many cities. 

The following are typical of the problems 
which are presented to The Booklist staff 
daily: the selection of $25.00 worth of pop- 
ular non-fiction for a state prison; the selec- 
tion of $175.00 worth of miscellaneous non- 
fiction for a Seventh Day Adventist high 
school; the selection of material as a basis 
for an address on children’s books and their 
illustrations; preparation of a list of inex- 
pensive books for girls; the giving of advice 
to an untrained village librarian on book se- 
lection in general. 


Subscriptions in 1922, 


1923 and 1924 are 
shown in the following table : 


May, March, May, 

1922 1923 1924 

Paid subscriptions ....5,000 4,862 4,989 
EEE wade-os ows ton 115 110 113 
5,115 4,972 5,102 

Publicity. To promote interest in li- 


braries generally and especially in the newer 
developments, there should be a continuing 
program of library publicity. There should 
be articles in newspapers and magazines of 
general circulation, other printed publicity for 
distribution, posters, exhibits, and slides and 
moving pictures for use at meetings of all 
sorts. There should be publicity to promote 
interest in reading and study which would re- 
inforce the announcements of individual li- 
braries and help to make books more gener- 
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ally popular. Because of the limitation of 
funds which can be devoted to this work, rela- 
tively little is done. 

In the last year attention has been given to 
the sending of library news to educational 
magazines. Numerous articles have also been 
supplied to those periodicals, some of which 
reach a very large circulation. It is felt that 
such publicity is particularly important be- 
cause the readers of these magazines are per- 
sons who have it in their power to promote 
interest in books among others. 

William Allen White of Emporia, Kansas, 
at our request, prepared an article on the edu- 
cational service of libraries, which was dis- 
tributed by the publicity department of the 
American Legion during American Education 
Week. It was probably read by hundreds of 
thousands. The article was also printed in 
educational magazines and bulletins. 

The A.L.A. conference of last year offered 
unusual opportunities for book and library 
publicity. There were three or four speakers 
of national reputation whose addresses were 
reported in many newspapers. Many special 
topics were discussed at the conference which 
offered opportunity for publicity in maga- 
zines. Some of them were hospital libraries, 
county libraries, school libraries, censorship 
of fiction, and poetry of the year. Scores of 
releases of these and other subjects were fur- 
nished to newspapers in advance of the con- 
ference and were widely used. Some of the 
papers were used in periodicals after the con- 
ference. 

The conference was also made the occasion 
for book and library publicity to the public in 
Arkansas and neighboring states. One day 
was featured as “Citizens’ Day,” another as 
“School Library Day.” The governors of 
several states, in response to our request, ap- 
pointed official delegates—usually not libra- 
rians but other citizens interested in libraries 
—and many of those appointed attended the 
conference. Circular letters about the meet- 
ings were sent out to some thousands of citi- 
zens. 

Many circular letters about libraries and the 
place of the library in education have gone to 
superintendents in cities and towns through- 
out the United States during the year. Let- 
ters have also gone to normal school presi- 
dents and principals. 
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The hospital library was made the occasion 
for extensive publicity on this new type of 
book service. The hospital library exhibit was 
shown at the Medical Library Association 
meeting at San Francisco and at the meeting 
of the American Hospital Association in Mil- 
waukee. Circulars were distributed and many 
inquiries were received which resulted in per- 
sonal correspondence. Circulars were also 
distributed to a long mailing list of hospital 
‘ superintendents and physicians. 

With the Publicity Committee a circular 
suggesting methods of library co-operation in 
the various “Week” celebrations was prepared 
and distributed to libraries generally. 

Reading lists, reading courses and circulars, 
which made up from 60% to 75% of the 461,- 
000 publications distributed, are all presumably 
redistributed by libraries to the public and so 
form a valuable part of the book and library 
publicity work of the Association. Many 
thousands of these small leaflets and circulars 
were distributed free of charge, directly to the 
public, or through library agencies. 

The Executive Board held three sessions 
at Hot Springs, Ark., April 23-28, 1923, and 
four sessions at Chicago, December 29, 1923, 
to January 2, 1924. In addition many matters 
of importance have been handled by corre- 
spondence. The growing work of the Asso- 
ciation has greatly increased the burden on the 
Executive Board. If the Association’s busi- 
ness is to receive the attention it deserves 
without drawing too heavily on the time of 
the Board members during annual and mid- 
winter conferences and without requiring 
votes by mail on matters which should be de- 
cided only after deliberate personal discussion, 
it will be necessary to hold some meetings 
each year between the two conferences. 

A. L. A. Finances. The total expendi- 
tures in 1923 for all purposes amounted to a 
little more than $104,000. The budget for 
1924, including supplementary budgets, shows 
total expenditures amounting to nearly $188,- 
000. The great increase is due primarily to 
the gifts which have already been mentioned. 

It is to be hoped that members of the As- 
sociation will take occasion from time to time 
to point out to men and women of wealth the 
opportunity which is offered by the American 
Library Association to make relatively small 
donations render an important service. Many 
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studies ought to be made by committees, grad- 
uate students in library schools and universi- 
ties and other individuals. Much needed pub- 
lications could be prepared if funds were pro- 
vided which would make possible the paying 
of a reasonable fee to the author. The publi- 
cation of some works of scholarship which 
would be of great value to libraries and to 
students would be made possible by a small 
subvention or subsidy. Many committees need 
a few hundred dollars or a few thousand dol- 
lars to make their work more effective. The 
Association needs a headquarters building, an 
office library and additional assistants. There 
are many opportunities for gifts designated 
for special purposes. Librarians will naturally 
have as their first interest the institution with 
which they are directly connected. It may be 
hoped that they will also have an interest in 
the financing of projects, the completion of 
which will have an influence on _ libraries 
throughout the whole country. 

With this in mind the Executive Board dur- 
ing the year adopted the following form of 
bequest : 

“T hereby give, devise and bequeath to the 
American Library Association, a_ charitable 
and educational association organized under 
the laws of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts and the executive offices whereof are 


located in the City of Chicago, Illinois, the 
sum of 2 


The Executive Board, on the recommenda- 
tion of the Ways and Means Committee, has 
also prepared and will soon publish a brief 
statement on “How the A.L.A. works.” This 
will be uniform in style with the large four- 
page statement, The American Library As- 
sociation and the two-page statement, What 
the A.L.A. needs. 

The Staff. During the year there have 
been added to the Headquarters staff a gen- 
eral editor and a proofreader, an assistant in 
charge of sales and subscriptions, an execu- 
tive assistant to the Temporary Library Train- 
ing Board, an executive assistant in the study 
of adult education, and several stenographic 
and clerical assistants. As this report is being 
written there are 25 persons on the staff, not 
including two or three temporary and part 
time assistants. Eight are trained and ex- 
perienced librarians. Special thanks are due 
to Florence R. Curtis, Harriet E. Howe and 
M. G. Wyer who served at Headquarters, each 
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for a few weeks or a few months, to fill During the year covered by this report much 

emergency needs. has been done. Officers, committees, members, 
In General. The work of the Headquar- other friends, and the Headquarters staff have 

ters office is carried on under the supervision all combined to make the accomplishment 

of the Executive Board and in close co-opera- _ possible. ° 

tion with numerous other boards and commit- Respectfully submitted, 


tees. Cart H. Mira, Secretary. 


PUBLICATIONS—COSTS AND SALES 
Payments for Publications, April 1, 1923, to March 31, 1924 


a Ra a al hein A mr Ons Uw log NS ISI a a me $ 3,682.98 
SOD iiss nint ade wedepsiarns ak os osesarndssssdseeeee 5,073.31 
Bibliography of library economy, editorial expense..............++2e0e0: 11.00 
ea eee Cee ea i eee er ee 450.50 
Books for high school libraries, editorial expense...............eeeeeeeee 83.54 
ENE OO 56 rd 155s ac Ha DAE Rd wae sa whe bowen eelake Re 471.50 
Seeman SOr SIGll TCOTIES. (TERTIAINE) 0.0.6.0:0 <.0.0000 00006s0ccsdeseees ets 432.00 
Catalog rules; author and title entries (reprinted) ...............--0000- 386.12 
A county library, four-page leaflet, imprint only...................0008- 8.00 
Develop the power that is within you, Harvey Dunn poster.............. 770.27 
Graded list of books for children (reprinted) .............. cee eee eee eee 1,459.15 
hE (os 045 bik ached e RACES SE a AK ew ea nds aes nigh nae 1,130.41 
John Shaw Billings, a biography, editorial expense.................00005 16.00 
The library and the community, editorial expense..................0008- 250.00 
Library buildings, floor plans and photographs for.................e0e8- 87.95 
Library work an opportunity for college women (reprinted) ............. 36.75 
McCutcheon cartoon book mark (reprinted) .............ceceeeccscecees 155.00 
Manuals of library economy, numbers 13, 15, 18, and 32 (all revised) (in- 

SN BUCCEME GE BUNUN) 65hk 6,5 <dnceKn 2 sec nseasdoneis oXaawesanateas 481.80 
Material and plans for a county library campaign (mimeographed)...... 268.80 
Demme to. reference books, 1923. 5.1. ocis.i's 60cdads ss0dss eeessiswe de 3,602.98 
Public library building plan (reprinted from Architectural Forum)...... 124.00 
Reading lists: 

OGMS TOF VACAtION, imDCittt: ONG o0o.o ccc oc ccadaccdcsnccerscas $ 15.20 

CN NNN, MM kaso a wha ead cc memim ikem pune nab ae aaa 165.00 

Business books for profit and pleasure, imprint only........ 2.80 

Xoiees: fer children’s book Ghelwes..acc. sss ceccsscsctscechace 1,233.50 

eee Meanie 12enT, 66k issscccanavksdescaecneus 47.00 

House planning, interior decoration and furniture, cover de- 

UIE oi chess dale SARA AROMAS Reda eee eae 20.00 
Useful books for the home, imprint only.................... 6.00 
——— 1,489.50 
wee gemeol Gbeary, Gour-mame lenBets. cos cnc... ceccccccccsicccvccoscscss 184.20 
SY SG on tc ana eantaeahodnmigadnnnkeauneeene nna 219.20 
Textbook, for preparation of 
Conference of editorial committee with author and others...$ 359.14 
ORION CRIDO 55. ick dieser dbacansiasiaear eaten 17.18 
——.__ 376.32 
What is an adequate beginning library salary? broadside (reprinted) ..... 16.00 
Why do we need a public library? (reprinted) ............... ccc cece eee : 
$21,349.28 


Sales of Publications, April 1, 1923, to March 31, 1924 
The Booklist : 


FRC RE Te Fe eee EET Fe WF $ 9,835.52 

Extra copies 349.70 
——— $10,185.22 

8.24 


ee 


ids in library work with foreigners (League publications) 


Aids in library work with foreigners (League publications) ...... 59 

ee ES Bree ee ie eS. 174 354.35 
ee I SN hd ars Acnacanec kansas bao 1,764 6,759.48 
3 Bi. Be GO CUTE TRNNIIIR io nc oc cei cca ccscacasnesess 27 146.40 


A. Index to general literature, supplement ................ 24 90.00 
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A. L. A. Reading courses: 


ee ae, en as re eibhekes ae nenees 654 
aN alin ais dak cian ea bins oie 'e nie San Oa be O08 BIS 1,189 
NN Sc onc 5 Aaah ae SRA de Ki celne:k' Ch OHSS OCS Sow hE 941 
An apprentice course for small libraries...................--0005 167 
is Fara 5. clonic ano aie eiciaieie oreierkse: binia/weialbea a. hss 9ib 0 wii 311 
I oc issn acne ao.pisar'a sitncoiw brats 0-a50 0 oSOR WM Sinia 0b Sino ee i'n 6 
ocala tank c ue aiKs kad. clekin aepaa ec sinaes 63 
DE eA BLL cath endag'ensa teeta bowen ae 1,541 
EE IEE GINUEE ios 5k aac cans aemains see cviees 1,881 
ND 65. 5.1,:, cet cian mu walean ewan 413 
ned cade kne mbites Mabekekewawhne anaes 340 
pa enibh ae ndidiinik eta eenh + queesine$he ase xs 559 
Books for tired eyes (paper) without cover..................04- 7,561 
Wettha, HEBVY COVET 66. oc. cic ccciess 815 
Books OM Scientific manamement. . oo. ...cccccccccecccccccessccecs 11 
A brief guide to the literature of Shakespeare................... 62 
Bulletin and Proceedings of the American Library Association... 274 
Buying list of books for smiall libraries..........ccscccscecescces 225 
Catalog rules; author and title entries.................. 20 eee eee 525 
EINE OE ONIN SURE IOG a5: 60 60:00:50 050 00 0h 0605.06 50 a0 393 
SN iii oii ci wrsraiminisniecd a Ad KG ejb mouiedaee saree 610 
The collection of social survey material......................005- 57 
A county brary (four-page leafict)...... 0... cc ccccecccccsecees 1,831 
NES cae i Cidh dG Cekend opus neh debhenedercnnns 42 
Foreign lists: 
ME MI, TRCT INIT aa ais so e.ais 0. es Sidsd Sa seen ends noses 28 
SeCPENE ARE OE CoCCIRAN DOGS. onnk 5. ook ccs cbc ceciedcsine sees 19 
SUEUOREIE TERE GE TOME WOON ccs cece deec csasews eweees 11 
SSONOGUON FIRE GE TRUSSIAN BOOKS 6cccks cca cc cccce seen cca cnc: 11 
CUUOCUNEE BIE GE COWPOGIEE BOGS oi. oeicic icin cccccsisisic diese cuiecies 13 
Fundamentals of reference service. ............-0c cee cee eee eeeee 315 
Graded list of books for children (cloth)....................... 621 
ee EO CC ee 913 
Graded list of stories to tell or read aloud (4th edition)......... 1,291 
OTT EOL SEE OE Oe TOE 2,981 
cS asin waa a eee wife hi 6 
i 6 cdots oh Risie dbo oleae ea ddevabawese ee 800 
Index to kindergarten songs................. Laie RSG astern ors Vs 22 
OO OOP NE, DUNO, FOES oes 6c cs eiesinciwicieweseededsaacicns ss 4 
Is your library organized for education? (broadside)............. 225 
League of Library Commissions Handbook, 1922 (League publi- 
I Nee ct ic Rt ieee Se cid Nig anh ain esidimeavaidanp 6% 22 
NE ee 198 
ia cia a hb AG he hse cae WW ed aea 6 4 9ee 118 
Library work an opportunity for college women.................. 100 
Library handbooks: 
I I a 5 5nd een ve dinions wis Aidib ds dbieieiebde dade nee 316 
Essentials in library administration (cloth)................. 301 
eS, OCCT CT CTE 411 
Manual for imistitittion HiCaries.......... 00.00.00. cescsecrcccesas 15 
Mending and repair of books...............ccceeececeecees 433 
ak rina ein bbb wae eA's 11 
Some principles of business-like conduct in libraries.......... 85 
Library tracts: 
re Ne I I iio kik ccs ceseceneeccescccees 102 
Library rooms and buildings... .............0..cccccceccecees 125 
Notes from the art section of a livrary..................05- 15 
Why Go We 160d & PUBiC THDTATY ?... 2. occ cccc cece ecccs 145 
List of subject headings for use in dictionary catalogs............ 438 
MeCotemeem Cartoon Book marke 2... 6. ccc ccc cccccccccsccccsces 139,000 
ns nnkccempinhnsnetens sacnnneesone 74 
Manuals of library economy, numbers as follows: 
rr Tg cies ectadecenanecasdvieenns 64 
i oo xk dak cek vad onckedeeindennion 86 
litle ces tellin aris iN edi stelich ted 83 
4. The college and university library (rev.)............... 169 
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5. Proprietary and subscription libraries................... 78 
ee rer ey eer 98 

ee Ue ED OE CITIES o.oo ou. cdwacch esecuseceswewseb bus 197 
EE Cy cise Oc saat We bie sseeasnedceweumde 107 
Rime WN, CO ose ws Sins oa cdc See 132 

ey, . Se SUI Wc adn adas bduws ses eseeeseweasien eee 308 

11. Furniture, fixtures and equipment...................06- 296 

12. Administration of a public library.....................- 96 

13. Training for librarianship (3rd ed. rev.)............... 620 

Sey DPM TIONED: CHI io 55 ono nd sok ve es dace sdesncdewcee 519 
Te EOE Rr Oe. cae 451 

17. Order and accession department.............ccccecccees 81 

Sl) EES ings none eekmab wesc kk Moe ewee aaah 419 

ef Se S52". chs ach cabalv odie saawa aba eeaceuahwedwes 334 
Sn nny ID 5g G0 Dict, RENEE uc amssncnce te ala hao ae asl 188 
th er SU oa. ss as icsd Dualit palin gt vis. oe Ra Rk We Re 254 
23. U. S. Government Documents (rev.)..............ee00. 570 
ee re oe eee eer ee ee eae 281 
25. Pamphlets and minor library material.................. 211 
27. Commissions, state aid and state agencies (rev.)......... 353 
es AU WOR. WE TRE TRIN ois ik 6c nis :0 k's sina neccvecwes 54 
ee Me II OED sg aie cos hi0d,0 dc Side whee KSes.cbeeae 494 
Material and plans for a county library campaign............... 493 
New guide to reference books, 1923............cececeecscucececs 1,490 
MORIN Si dik Choe ecdewae 511 

Periodicals for the small library (advance orders)............... 76 
NI SON a 5 sa KS ncn cache mote va weiloed Se tiaia esi ieee 182 


Public library building plan (Reprint from Architectural Forum). 50 
Reading lists: 


Meee Meee, Oe WOMIOR Sais oie in bs Usa deans ce ceen 748 
Lee Oe ET re er eines - 6,826 
SE inidin he dian hRiede hcieis bbtdon nh taxa «ee Otek 44,884 
Business books for profit and pleasure...................006- 1,485 
Children’s books for Christmas presents, 1922................ 157 
Gifts for children’s book shelves... ............scccsccccccce 147, a 


An historical reading list for children 
Home planning 


Score cte Siaitaiiamn alata nila Qin: a died shen wih ibe andl te 2524 
ea cone k.ab ih cihkGs Ge GNs oe dhck> chnadehabad 
I NN oe ick eka dk win acdc vba dangatbe 1,513 
Shelf of books for a one-room school.................ee0e 5,372 
ns NEY SUM Sys icda, a: « dra a A ee bias «Nite Sake e eth at bbls 507 
oer ENE TOY BRC DOMNE. cn0i.s.0 ani adic aces day «snien daeeous 3,194 
RII AUD EM no sn so sb bon cide As wae Saw cilecave mews 5,580 

Sr - bn sso ieekS pakicewadaeadiie abkawaaee 75 

Reed’s Modern Eloquence, cards for (1 set)...............0000 2 

The school library (4-page leaflet) .........00.ccccccccccccccces 7,369 

Selected list of music and books about music.................+.- 42 

nT I ee ee ee eas te 2,116 

Some recent features in library architecture, reprint from Pro- 
SP hi ks herders kp aban vedene FUSES OR Ras Obed 55 

Special indexes in American libraries................eccceeeeees 

Standard library organization and equipment for secondary schools, 

SE S. di- gpk kunedaasng weebdarniah hk dba een Radi és 441 
Subject headings for use in dictionary catalogs of juvenile books. . 83 
Subject index to A.L.A. Booklist, vols. 1-6 ............c.eeeeeeee 27 

DON Biss odie dates sn cee 22 

Technical books (reprinted from Booklist Books, 1921) shines anew 32 

Viewpoints OR DORGTEGT «02 osc cncnecccsoensescesseatocnsansanss 257 

Viewpoints OE BE 0 s.0 0 on ckensccuaceestbgascesnvep sosbessebes 253 

I gg a re ee 245 

Vocational guidance through the library.................0.-0ee: 6 
at is an adequate beginning library salary? (broadside)...... 690 
at is a reasonable income for your library? (broadside) ...... 537 

Workshops for assembling business facts............ceeeeeeeees 29 


12.33 
16.90 


16.89 
23.45 
54.30 
50.31 
22.47 
114.22 
91.60 
77.58 
14.31 
56.42 
50.75 


37.80 
92.23 
39.24 
31.57 
67.74 


277.18 
3,922.92 


28,839.49 


$39,024.71 
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NECROLOGY 


This report will appear in the Handbook. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY IN PARIS 


While the annual report of the European 
representative of the Association should de- 
scribe the progress which the Association 
has made in Europe in every direction, and 
discuss the problems which confront it, I 
shall in this, as in my two previous reports, 
confine myself to a report of the work of 
the American Library in Paris, and leave the 
discussion of the other European activities of 
the Association to the officers and committees 
of the Association directly charged with their 
administration. 

The future of the American Library in 
Paris, as Dr. Putnam said in 1921, remains a 
matter of grave concern to all who have 
been interested in its establishment and desire 
to see it become a representative American 
Institution. There is no doubt that it may, 
like numerous other American and Anglican 
libraries on the Continent, continue to render 
a more or less useful local service, just as 
the old society libraries did in the United 
States; the difficulty is to make it represent 
adequately the public library of today; and 
this difficulty is due simply to lack of the 
funds necessary to establish and maintain such 
a service. These cannot be had from either 
municipal or state sources, nor can they be 
expected from other sources until the value 
of the service to be rendered by such an in- 
stitution has been demonstrated and its rela- 
tions with other organizations having similar 
objects has been carefully defined. Sufficient 
progress in this direction has been made to 
warrant subventions from two of the foremost 
American institutions interested in interna- 
tional education. In June the Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller Memorial made a grant of $9,000 
for the years 1923 and 1924, and in October 
the Carnegie Corporation made a grant of 
$15,000 to the A. L. A. for this Library for 
the same period, both to be used in the disere- 
tion of the Trustees of the Library; and, 
finally, on October 23, the Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller Memorial supplemented its first 
grant by a special grant of $7,500 for the 
present year for the establishment and main- 
tenance of a department of international af- 


iairs. These subventions together with the 
gifts received during the year from individ- 
uals who are interested in the development 
of the institution have made some improve- 
ment of its service possible. 

It is, however, desirable that the library be 
made independent of such  subventions as 
these, or rather, that they be used for improve- 
ment and extension of its service rather than 
for its maintenance. For this reason the 
work of the American Committee in raising 
funds for the endowment of the Library and 
for the purchase of a library building is of 
fundamental importance. During the year 
changes have been made in the organization 
of the Committee by the election of Dean 
Earle B. Babcock of New York University 
as chairman, Mr. Prentiss Gray as secretary, 
and Mr. Edgar Rickard of New York, acting 
chairman of the Commission for Relief in 
Belgium from 1918, and director of the 
American Relief Administration from 1919, 
was added to its membership; and plans are 
in process of elaboration to secure funds not 
only for the maintenance of the library but 
for the development of its activities. 


Relations with the A. L. A. 


It is, however, to the A. L. A. as much 
as to any organization that the Library must 
look for support. For this reason, as I said 
in my last report to the trustees of the 
Library and in an editorial in Ex Libris for 
January, the visit to the Library last summer 
of the assistant secretary of the Association 
was a source of the greatest gratification to 
the trustees of the Library as well as to the 
members of the Library staff. Similarly grat- 
ifying was the action of the Library Over- 
seas Fellowship which consists of those who 
represented the Association in France while 
it was engaged in war work, in becoming a 
member of the Library. Our pleasure in 
their continued interest in the work which 
they began is equaled only by our desire to 
see the high ideals of the Association realized 
in the organization and administration of the 
Library in which we have this common in- 
terest. 

It is a satisfaction to report also that the 
appeal for books for the Library, made by 
the Committee on Library Co-operation with 
Other Countries in March, met with a gen- 
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erous response; among the gifts received of 
considerable size and value being the follow- 
ing: From Columbia University, 654 vol- 
umes; from the Virginia State Library, 176 
volumes; from the Jones Library, Amherst, 
Massachusetts, 126 volumes, and from the New 
York Public Library, 29 volumes, the last 
including the collected writings of John 
Adams, Alexander Hamilton, Thomas Jeffer- 
son and James Madison. The fact, however, 
that most of the books needed here are al- 
ready in the possession of all the larger 
American libraries and that but a small num- 
ber of all the libraries which undoubtedly 
have duplicates to spare have so far re- 
sponded to the appeal of the Committee leads 
me to expect much larger gifts from mem- 
bers of the Association in the future. 

I expect much more from them in the 
way of publicity for the library also, espe- 
cially from those who have visited the Li- 
brary. Mrs. Elizabeth Gray Potter, librarian 
of Mills College, and for a year assistant 
librarian of this library, in an address on 
American library work in Paris before the 
California Library Association March 1, and 
in an article in the Mills Quarterly for April, 
has shown what may be done in this direc- 
tion by public addresses and by magazine ar- 
ticles. But much might be accomplished also 
by newspaper notes and by letters of introduc- 
tion, to make the library known, especially to 
persons planning a visit to Europe. I speak of 
this not because there is lack of work to do 
here, but simply because I want our visitors to 
come with introductions from our professional 
associates in the United States and I want 
them to feel as much indebted to their own 
librarians for such service as we may give 
them while they are in Europe, as they may 
feel to us. All American librarians must rec- 
ognize the general utility of any library; they 
should recognize the special utility to the 
European tourist of a library located in Paris. 


Service to American Libraries 


The local demands for service are so much 
greater than the Library can meet satisfac- 
torily that it has been slow in the develop- 
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ment of its service to American libraries. 
Its first duty in this direction obviously is to 
assist in the selection of new French publica- 
tions. During the past year it made its first 
annual report upon this subject in the form 
of a list of the best French books published 
in 1922. This was published in The Booklist 
for July last. A writer in Le Temps ex- 
pressed the hope that the list might appear 
monthly and that at least fifteen books might 
be noted in each, or about twice as many as 
were included in our list for 1922. The editor 
of The Booklist feels, however, that it will 
be sufficient for the present to publish the list 
every four months, and list some thirty titles 
instead of twice the number as last year, or 
four times the number as the Le Temps writer 
suggests. Librarians who desire information 
in regard to more books, however, may find 
it in the Library’s illustrated literary review 
Ex Libris, which publishes every other month 
a list of about twenty of the most important 
new French books. 

It is also important that the Library give 
American librarians opportunities for study 
of European libraries, publishing houses and 
bookshops. The most important part of the 
work of the Library must, of course, be per- 
formed by a permanent staff, but there is no 
reason why some of its work should not be 
done by visiting librarians, and the time is not 
far off, I am sure, when some of the more 
progressive libraries will discover the advan- 
tage of sending a member of their staff to 
Europe periodically to assist in the work of 
this Library, and with this Library as a base 
carry on such bibliographical research work 
as may be of greatest value to the institution 
and the community which they represent. 

I cannot in this place discuss this point at 
length, nor can I go into a detailed report of 
the progress of the Library during the past 
year and of its plans for the future. These 
are described in more detail in the Year Book 
of the Library for 1924 recently published. 
Copies of this will be sent to any librarian 
who desires it. 

W. Dawson Jounston, Director, 
American Library in Paris, Inc. 
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COMMITTEE REPORTS, 1923-24 


A. L. A. HEADQUARTERS BUILDING 


The Committee can only report progress as 
it has been necessary to wait on the develop- 
ment of the plans of the Committee on the 
Fiftieth Anniversary. It seemed inadvisable 
on the part of all concerned to conduct an 
active campaign for funds for the building 
' when it might be necessary at any minute to 
begin a campaign to raise funds for certain 
features of the Fiftieth Anniversary. 

The fund, however, continues to have some 
accretions and now amounts to $390.12. It 
should be remembered that this has come in 
entirely without any active campaigning what- 
ever. 

The Wisconsin Library Association recently 
demonstrated at its meetings what could be 
done by penny contributions. If every organ- 
ization at every meeting would “pass around 
the hat” for small contributions the Commit- 
tee is convinced that the rapid growth of the 
fund would be an object lesson to all doubters. 

There seems to be an impression that the 
fund is being raised for a building in Wash- 
ington. The Committee desire to correct this 
because, by a vote of the Executive Board, it 
was determined that this question should be 
decided in the future by a majority vote of 
all the members of the A. L. A. 

Harrison W. Craver, 
Epwarp D. TWweEEDELL, 
H. H. B. Meyer, Chairman. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The bibliographical activities of the Asso- 
ciation which are organized with special com- 
mittees include, besides this Committee, five 
enterprises; the Union list of periodicals, the 
Evans bibliography, the Sabin bibliography, 
Resources of American libraries, Adams man- 
ual of historical literature. These have no 
organic relation to the Committee on Bibli- 
ography but four have interlocking member- 
ship with it. Matters brought to the atten- 
tion of this committee include: the League 
committee on intellectual co-operation, the 
Brussels Institute, the Concilium bibliograph- 
icum, the International catalog of scientific 
literature, Scientific Abstracts, Historical Col- 
lections, American research books, Children’s 


books, and various theological projects. 


Mr. 
Meyer has acted on the Adams and Evans 


committees and has given some special atten- 
tion to the active problems of scientific bibli- 
ography. Mr. Keogh has acted on the Sabin 
and Resources Committees and Mr. Cole on 


the Evans Committee. The chairman acts 
as member of the International Relations 
Committee and undertook special attention to 
all foreign bibliographical matters. 

1. The League of Nations Committee 
on Intellectual Co-operation. The A. L. A. 
committee was originally appointed in view 
of the League Committee, to report on its 
work and to organize any bibliographical co- 
operation which might be proposed by it and 
formally undertaken by the Association. No 
such proposition has yet been made and few 
steps have been taken by the League Commit- 
tee to develop co-operation in the sense under- 
stood and practiced by our Association. The 
report on this matter, with one exception, is 
therefore simply an information report. The 
exception is the fact that the chairman of this 
Committee has been asked to prepare for the 
League Committee a statement on books and 
libraries in the United States from the stand- 
point of international co-operation. This is 
in a line with an address which the chairman 
made at Brussels a year ago last August on 
the co-operation activities of the A. L. A. 
This statement if approved by the executive 
board will be made officially for the Asso- 
ciation. 

The League Committee has held three ses- 
sions: Geneva, August 1-5, 1922; Geneva, July 
26-August 2, 1923, and Paris, December 5-8, 
1923. The minutes are published. The 
American representative of the Committee is 
Dr. R. A. Millikan. In his absence various 
other Americans have taken part in the meet- 
ings: Dr. W. G. Leland, Dr. J. R. Schramm, 
Dr. W. D. Johnston, Dr. Coleman, Dr. Kranz. 
There is a sub-committee on Bibliography 
which has held many meetings. There are 
also sub-committees on Inter-university rela- 
tions, Intellectual property, etc. National 
sub-committees are also being formed in vari- 
ous and rather casual ways. 

The discussions have so far been chiefly 
theoretical but several are now taking on con- 
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crete form, at least to the point of resolutions, 
committees for action, and appropriations. 
These include Co-ordination of libraries of 
member states, Exchange of publications, 
Abstracts, a library inquiry, an Index bibli- 
ographicus, the Brussels Institute. 

Co-ordination. In midsummer, 1923, the sub- 
committee on Bibliography passed a resolution 
asking member states to co-ordinate their li- 
braries by means of specialization, constitu- 
tion of common catalogs, and documentation 
and information services in the main centers. 
The minutes of the December session contain 
a very interesting account of the steps taken 
by the French government to apply the reso- 
lution to Paris collections. It already has in 
press a joint finding list of periodicals in the 
Paris libraries. 

Abstracts. By authority of the 4th As- 
sembly, conferences on co-ordinating “analyti- 
cal bibliography” (abstracts) for physics and 
physical chemistry were inaugurated. 

Inquiry. The Committee has also decided 
to institute a special inquiry as to libraries in 
general and in particular a thorough exami- 
nation of the organization of the libraries of 
the great towns and facilities for foreign li- 
brary workers. 


Bibliographical Institute. The most signifi- 
cant decision was perhaps the adoption of the 
Brussels Institute as the organ of the com- 
mittee for purposes of liaison and information 
and for certain aspects of bibliographical 
work. Three persons were appointed to draw 
up a draft agreement with the International 
Institute. 

In this matter it was first voted to encourage 
the author division of the universal bibliographi- 
cal repertory, on which some 6,000,000 cards 
have already been gathered. Later, however, 
it was proposed to restrict even this to a rep- 
ertory of bibliographies but at the same time 
to enlarge the field by a bibliographical in- 
formation service, a bibliographical Minerva, 
a bibliographical library and a center of 
deposit for abstracts. 

Your chairman has ventured to call the at- 
tention of the League’s experts to the fact 
that the Brussels author repertory, made up 
as it chiefly is of clippings from great library 
catalogs, is in effect on a large scale the 
“common” catalog appealed for by the League 
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resolutions on co-ordination of libraries and 
might be promoted as such. 

It is easy to criticize this new bibliographi- 
cal and library association for its ultra-scien- 
tific composition, its inactivity, its unaware- 
ness of the world’s body of experience in the 
promotion of intellectual co-operation, but 
constructive criticism must deal with the fact 
that the Committee includes brains of the first 
order, has an able Secretariat, some appro- 
priation, great prestige with member nations, 
some assured results, and tremendous possi- 
bilities. 

2. The Brussels Institute meantime has 
collapsed. It has been put out of commission 
and its material stored. The Palais Mondial 
has been cleared for a rubber exposition. Mat- 
ters are now marking time to see what the 
Belgian government will do or what the 
League or other outside agencies can do. It 
would seem to the detached observer as if the 
adoption by the League of all the bibliographi- 
cal features, including the repertory, the bib- 
liographical museum, the bibliographical ap- 
paratus of all sorts, but excluding any attempt 
at a concrete universal library and turning the 
author repertory primarily into what it actu- 
ally is, a joint finding list of great libraries, 
would result in a line of immediate practical 
work which should command the heartiest 
support of Belgium, allow the League to com- 
mend its activities to its constituent govern- 
ments and allow the League and bibliographi- 
cal associations in general, including the A. 
L. A., to commend it to the attention of re- 
search endowments, private generosity, and 
voluntary co-operation of all sorts in its ac- 
tivities. It is to be assumed that the League 
would somehow summon and organize advi- 
sory help from the expert organizations in this 
field. 


3. The International Catalog of Scien- 
tific Literature is even more out of com- 
mission than the Institute and worse off than 
two years ago. At that time its two and a 
half million cards were more or less arranged 
in cases and at the editorial headquarters. 
Meantime they have been wrapped in paper 
packages, taken to the Royal Society, and 
piled high behind the cases in the editorial 
room of the society catalog. 


The work of this catalog is being con- 
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tinued by some of the regional bureaus, but is 
not being sent in to an editorial center. 

It has been suggested by the League bibli- 
ographical committee that the appropriations 
formerly made for the regional bureaus of 
this enterprise by the respective governments 
should now be diverted to the support of the 
League committee work through the Brussels 
Institute. This would, of course, be the def- 
inite ending of the International catalog. 
It would seem to a detached observer as if 
this enterprise with the regional bureaus sus- 
tained by member governments would be the 
first concrete duty of the league committee, 
either to conserve and promote its objective 
(scientific bibliography) or devise a_ better 
instrument. 

A survey of the practical problem suggests 
that simply cutting out printing and editing 
and providing at London, Brussels, Paris, 
Zurich, or Geneva a modest place for filing 
the cards with a very modest information 
service from these cards, would go far and 
cost relatively very little. 

4. The Zurich Index has been revived, 
thanks to the good offices of the American Re- 
search Council and Rockefeller funds. The 
work has been put into orderly shape at the 
Zurich Concilum and is administered on. the 
former general lines. It is proposed to en- 
large these somewhat by including the math- 
ematical sciences but the plans stop here and 
cover only one-sixth of the International cata- 
log work. 

5. Abstracts. The modern world of 
scientific bibliography is at present absorbed 
in this method. The three methods of bibli- 
ography in use may be described as “full 
title,” “short title” or “index,” and “expanded 
title’ or “abstract.” From the library stand- 
point of connecting the reader and his book, 
the short title comes first. It is the only 
essential. 

The National Research Council is doing a 
work of extraordinary importance in promot- 
ing the co-ordination of the various abstract- 
ing enterprises. Its expert, Dr. Schramm, has 
proved a good leader. It is a matter of dis- 
appointment that the Research Council is un- 
willing to take a grip on the whole question of 
research bibliography. It frankly disclaims 
all interest outside of natural science and is 
not willing to face even the problem of scien- 


tific bibliography as a whole. Its admirable 
work on abstracts leaves no reasonable doubt 
that, if it would, it could organize and find 
support for the whole science problem. 

6. Children’s Libraries. The chairman 
having been consulted about books for chil- 
dren’s libraries made some inquiries in various 
countries and gathered some literature in aid 
of the plan of the L’Heure Joyeuse in Paris 
for forming a model library of children’s 
literature in various languages. At Barcelona 
he found a special union catalog of chil- 
dren’s literature covering all the Catalonian 
popular libraries. 

7. European History. The request and 
plan of the American Historica! Association 
for a new edition of the union list of collec- 
tions on European history is being industri- 
ously considered, but so far the money has not 
been secured. 

8. Theological Bibliography. The chair- 
man having been consulted by several libraries 
in the matter of re-cataloging, reclassification, 
subject indexing, best books and joint cata- 
logs of theological seminary libraries, took 
up with a number of theological librarians the 
whole group of these questions. The most 
interesting fact developed by this was the 
extraordinary efficiency to which the Library 
of Congress aid in cataloging re-organization 
has been raised, as shown in its use by Auburn 
Seminary in reorganizing its catalog. 
Broadly speaking, working on the basis of the 
old author card catalog, 50 per cent of the 
books were supplied with Library of Congress 
printed cards, 50 per cent of the remainder 
with titles photo-stated out of the L. C. Union 
catalog at a cost of about a cent a title and 
a large fraction of the remainder were sup- 
plied with corrected main entries. 

A preliminary study of the union catalog 
problem as applied to theological books re- 
vealed the very significant fact that all the 
best theological libraries put together con- 
tribute fewer theological research titles than 
the few great research libraries. 

The Committee prepared a joint index to 
theological subject headings in LC. DC. EC. 
Brown. Union Seminary has taken up the im- 
portant matter of editing a standard list of 
theological subject headings. A _ beginning 
has been made on several other matters. 

9. Research Books in American Li- 
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braries. This often discussed matter, which 
involves union catalogs, specializing, and the 
co-operative problems of selection, purchase, 
lending and reference, has been the main ob- 
ject of the Committee’s work. 

Studies have been made on the extent of the 
problem, economy of purchase and economy in 
the compilation and service of the joint lists. 

The problem arises from the fact that the 
average large library does not contain one- 
tenth of the books which may be called for by 
research students any day. The problem con- 
sists in locating a copy which may be visited, 
borrowed or bought. Its minimum solution is 
at least one reference copy of all useful books 
in some known American place; its normal 
solution is at least one lending and one refer- 
ence copy in each of five geographical locations. 
Few realize how much progress has been 
made. The Union list of the Library of Con- 
gress now numbers more than 2,000,000 cards 
and its reference service from these cards has 
established a world record. Many contribu- 
tions are being made to Union finding lists, 
notably the Wilson catalog and the census 
of incunabula. No systematic solution has 
however been yet organized. Specialization 
and desultory joint finding lists mitigate the 
situation but do not solve the problem. 

In a matter of extent a joint list has been 
compiled of a very small section of the alpha- 
bet (perhaps one four-thousandth) Aa-Aba, 
including the British Museum, the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, the Library of Congress, the 
New York Public and a score or more of 
smaller libraries. The results to date indicate, 
(1) that no library in the world contains so 
much as one-third the titles cataloged in some 
library, (2) that the fraction of titles in the 
United States which might be reached by a 
Union list is larger than supposed and may 
reach four or five millions, (3) that the num- 
ber of books in European libraries of which 
there are no copies in American libraries is 
considerably more than the three million vol- 
umes hitherto guessed, perhaps twice this. De- 
tails of this inquiry will be published. 

The experiments in purchase have tended to 
show how, after the first line of most used 
books has been passed, the amount of money 
now used might, through reduction of cost 
and of duplication, perhaps treble progress 
toward right solution. 
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In the matter of compilation it is obvious 
that if, as in the case of periodicals, the cost 
may run up to two dollars per title, it is not 
likely to be financed at once on five or ten 
million titles. Experiment indicates, however, 
that if organized on a large scale, expense, 
both of compiling and printing might be 
brought down far enough to allow of printed 
lists—which are the best service. However 
that may be, the Library of Congress Union 
list, with correspondence service, goes a long 
way, is improving every year and can be im- 
proved just as fast as libraries can be induced 
to contribute their more unusual titles on 
standard cards. 

The fact that European libraries are taking 
the lead of us in the matter of local union 
catalogs, e.g., Zurich, Paris, and Prussia, is 
a serious one. It challenges the leadership of 
this Association in practical library manage- 
ment as nothing else can and deserves the 
very best attention that we can give. 

The attention of the Committee has been 
called to the increasing number of biblio- 
graphical enterprises conducted by the Modern 
Language Association (five matters) the His- 
torical Association and the Psychological As- 
sociation. All but one of these have direct li- 
brary aspects. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Ernest C. Ricuarpson, Chairman. 
W. N. C. Carton. 
Grorce W. Cote. 
ANDREW KEOGH. 
H. H. B. Meyer. 


BIENNIAL CONFERENCES VERSUS 
ANNUAL CONFERENCES 


Committee will report at the 
Springs Conference. (See page 200.) 


BOOKBINDING 


The year’s activities have been mainly along 
four or five lines. The article on Preparation 
of periodicals for binding, by Gertrude Stiles, 
was first issued in Public Libraries for March, 
1923, from which 300 reprints were made with 
the purpose of getting them into the hands of 
assistants in charge of binding in libraries and 
of students in library schools. This number 
proved far inadequate to the demand, and a 
second printing has been made by: the Na- 
tional Library Bindery Company of Spring- 
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field, Mass., from whom the Committee has 
secured 400 copies which are now available 
for use of libraries and library schools. 

The completion of the General Specifica- 
tions for library and school book binding, 
which have been under consideration for a 
year or more, was the outcome of co-opera- 
tion between several supervisors of binding in 
large libraries and a number of library bind- 

ers of acknowledged standing in different sec- 
' tions of the country, and first appeared in 
Library Journal for September 1, 1923. The 
library binders welcomed this movement which 
gavé promise of greater uniformity of meth- 
ods and usages, and when reprints in pam- 
phlet form were made available by the Book- 
binding Committee they took over more than 
5,000 copies which they are sending gratis to 
their library patrons. The Committee has 
succeeded in introducing the Specifications 
into nearly alli library schools for use of the 
students, and it is probable that these and the 
reprints of Preparation of periodicals will be 
regarded as necessary tools for the next year’s 
classes. 

The making of critical reports on faulty 
make-up of current books has been continued, 
and in addition a summary covering in general 
the points of most frequent and most objec- 
tionable failure to meet library requirements 
was submitted with the latest accumulation of 
reports sent in to the office of the National 
Association of Book Publishers. The ground 
seems to have been so thoroughly covered in 
the more than four hundred critical notes on 
specific books sent in during the past two 
years, with two general summaries covering 
most important points, that less attertion is 
now being given to this part of the Commit- 
tee’s work. Some improvement has _ been 
noted in some of the new books, but much is 
still to be desired. The poor quality of cover 
cloth, making early rebinding necessary, is a 
source of general dissatisfaction among li- 
braries, and the increasing expense of binding 
due to the poor materials and workmanship, 
is not being borne with altogether patiently 
by librarians. The absence of the critical re- 
ports is not to be construed either as an indi- 
cation of satisfied patrons in the libraries, nor 
as entire abandonment of this part of the pro- 
gram of the Committee. Books are still being 
examined and defects noted, against such time 
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as it may be possible to put the reports in 
typed form to send in to the office of the Na- 
tional Association of Book Publishers. 

The opportunity, which came to the Com- 
mittee chairman of attending the annual con- 
vention of the Employing Bookbinders of 
America in Washington in October, made 
possible by an invitation to present a paper 
before the Convention, was fruitful of better 
acquaintance and understanding particularly 
with the members of the Library Binders’ 
Group, and of much valuable information and 
numerous sidelights on the methods and the 
problems of the edition binders, many of 
whom are making the books for the members 
of the National Association of Book Pub- 
lishers, but who, it is learned, are usually re- 
stricted in selection of materials by the limits 
of the publisher’s contract. 

Because of her known experience in super- 
vising the binding and repair in the Cleveland 
Public Library for a number of years, Miss 
Stiles is asked frequently to give talks or 
conduct round tables in which these subjects 
are discussed at state or district meetings in 
Ohio and adjoining states, and to conduct 
courses in binding and repair in library 
schools. In her present connection with the 
National Library Bindery these conferences 
have assumed the form in increasing degree of 
a campaign of education in care of books and 
binding. On a recent two months’ trip in the 
south these informal talks and conferences 
proved an important feature of her field work. 

The bookbinding exhibits continue in popu- 
larity, certain library schools using them year 
after year in connection with their courses in 
binding and repair. One of the exhibits has 
been passing from one library to another in 
the south during the year and has been used 
frequently in state meetings and _ library 
schools or training classes. 

We are glad to endorse the work of Zana K. 
Miller, of the Library Bureau, New York, in 
the preparation of her article on Better meth- 
ods and materials in book-mending, first issued 
in Public Libraries for March, 1924. This is 
now available in pamphlet form and offered 
free on application to Miss Miller. This is 
another timely tool which should be in the 
hands of assistants in charge of binding in 
all libraries and of students in library schools. 

Mary E. Waee tock, Chairman. 
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BOOK BUYING 


A year of unfinished business—with the end 
in three directions not yet discernible. 

1. The United States is no nearer mem- 
bership in the International Copyright Union 
than it was twelve months ago. The First 
Session of the Sixty-eighth Congress, which 
held promise of such legislation, ends in a 
snarl. A simple lack keeps us out; a simple 
act will let us in. That act the Copyright Of- 
fice proposed we take, in a short bill intro- 
duced Dec. 6, by Senator Lodge (S.74) and 
Mr. Lampert (H.R.2704). Behind this bill 
our Committee placed the American Library 
Association, together with the fourteen other 
national educational organizations, which have 
accepted its leadership, and here they will stay 
till the end of the chapter. 

Various producer interests, incited by the 
publishers’ request of control over library im- 
portations where they handle or reprint Eng- 
lish texts, have introduced measures of their 
own, culminating in the Dallinger bill (H.R. 
8177) of March 24, which, in behalf of the 
moving picture industry, seeks a revision of 
the entire copyright statute. 

Confusion is the result. The door to Berne 
remains barred, for we continue to say that 
our law will not protect a book in English, 
unless it be manufactured here. But our eyes 
are on the next Session, and for the interim 
we have a constructive suggestion that is big 
with possibilities. 

Action on this score is more than ever im- 
portant because Canada has at last lost pa- 
tience and under the spur of Labor put a re- 
taliatory measure into effect Jan. 1, though, 
by mutual proclamations, the Ministry of Trade 
and Commerce at Ottawa and the Department 
of State in Washington have mitigated the 
untoward effects of this enactment as far as 
possible. 


2. Price standardization, which has been 
on the tapis in Congress for a good part of 
the past decade, was represented this year by 
four bills introduced respectively by Mr. Mer- 
ritt, December 5 (H.R.6), Mr. Kelly, De- 
cember 5 (H.R.11), Mr. Wyant, Jan. 9 (H. 
R. 5088) and Mr. A. B. Williams, Feb. 1 (H. 
R.6531). Unless amended, such measures 
would rob libraries of all discounts. The first 
two and the last of these bills have been so 
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amended for they exempt the United States or 
any political division thereof, or any State or 
public library, or any society or institution in- 
corporated or established solely for religious, 
philosophical, educational, medical, scientific, 
philanthropic or literary purposes. 

The Wyant bill denies such exemption to 
public institutions, though it concludes with a 
proviso that the price charged them for such 
trade-goods shall not exceed that scheduled 
for the public. In explanation it is asserted 
that federal, state and municipal organizations 
and educational and scientific institutions of a 
semi-public nature, since they are not com- 
mercial in character, are more likely to suffer 
from exorbitantly high prices than they are 
to benefit through prices reduced for their spe- 
cial profit, since country school boards in par- 
ticular are frequently persuaded to purchase 
supplies at more than the standard price. 
This bill is said to have been drawn for surgi- 
cal instrument manufacturers, whose interests 
are affected by the exemption of hospitals. 
Against it this Committee has lodged protest 
with the American Fair Trade League, the 
chief propagandist of controlled resale prices. 
Its endorsement is withheld. 

3. In mid-year the German book trade got 
back to a gold basis, and prices swung sky- 
ward in many directions, passing away from 
the mistaken low levels of the inflation period 
often to extremes just as mistaken. Exorbi- 
tant pricing, however, is not country-wide, 
but characterizes certain houses and subjects. 
The total cost of a hundred miscellaneous 
periodicals is still not much above the ante- 
bellum figure, though it is claimed that paper 
has advanced thirty-three and a third per 
cent, press work twenty to thirty per cent, 
binding fifty per cent, and while the wage 
earner receives less by fifteen to twenty per 
cent, his number per task is increased under 
the existing political regime. It is admitted 
that scientific serials cost thirty per cent more 
than in 1913, while some, depending now on 
foreign patronage, have risen to prohibitive 
heights, and the excessive charges for anti- 
quarian sets have led the Committee to advise 
libraries against such buying in Germany at 
present. Negotiations are still in process. 

Marking of Books. The question of 
marking imported books with the name of the 
country in which they were manufactured, as 
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has long been required by tariff law, was 
raised again the past spring. By an pede 
dated and effective April Ist, issued by the 
New York Appraiser under instructions from 
the Treasury Department, it was directed that 
“imported books with an American imprint 
should be marked to indicate the country of 
origin, either immediately above or imme- 
diately below such American imprint.” The 
last previous decision allowed marking on the 
verso of the title page. The result would be 
the disfigurement of title pages with rubber 
stamps in the case of past editions, the libra- 
ries would not be affected except in their 
American purchases, since they import only 
foreign books and have exemption from mark- 
ing them. The case was appealed, however, 
and in June the Board of U. S. General 
Appraisers sustained the protest, ruling that 
the appearance of the country’s name in plain 
English at the end of the text met the law’s 
requirement for conspicuous placing. 
Bulletins. As usual, the Committee has 

issued bulletins in the library periodicals— 
one on copyright, two on German book prices, 
and one on replacement orders. In the last- 
named were tabulated the replies from eighty- 
three publishers, originally addressed by Dr. 
Arthur E. Bostwick, of the St. Louis Public 
Library, as to their attitude toward breaking 
sets in replacement of volumes lost to use. 
The answers were most generous, being full 
seventy per cent favorable. 

M. LLEWELLYN Raney, Chairman, 

Cart L. Cannon, 

Asa Don Dickinson, 

Hitter C. WELLMAN, 

Purp B. Wricut. 


BOOKS FOR EUROPE 


As a result of letters of inquiry sent to the 
Notgemeinschaft der Deutschen Wissenschaft, 
Notgemeinschaft der Osterreichen Wissen- 
schaft, Orszagos Konyuforgalmi es _ Biblio- 
grafiai Kozpont, and Dr. Arctowski, of the 
University of Lwow, we secured desiderata 
for university libraries in Germany, Austria, 
Hungary and Poland. We have supplied books 
and periodicals as a result of these lists to 
the four countries to an amount of $3,265.79, 
including administration. The remainder of 
the allotment of $10,000 will be needed for meet- 


ing the unfilled demands of libraries in these 
countries and in meeting the demands of }- 
braries in a few other countries. The exten- 
sion and continuation of the work of the Com- 
mittee will depend on whether further funds 
are supplied. 

Because the chairman of this Committee 
was absent from this country from Septem- 
ber, 1923, to March, 1924, the burden of re- 
sponsibility fell on the shoulders of Mr. 
Gerould, who kindly consented to serve as 
Acting Chairman. He deserves the thanks of 
the Committee and the Association for the 
painstaking care with which he carried on 
the work during a trying period. 


H. M. Lypenserc, Chairman. 


CATALOGING 


The A. L. A. Committee on Cataloging 
met at the Engineering Societies Library in 
New York on November 30th, 1923. The 
meeting was attended by Miss Monrad, Miss 
Cragin, Miss Hiss, Miss Hitchler, Mr. Cur- 
rier and Miss Mann. Four members of the 
Committee were unable to be present. 

The chairman gave a report reviewing the 
activities of the Committee during the past 
few years and brought up the question of the 
unfinished work. A decision was reached on 
the rules for cataloging musical scores. These 
rules, having been compiled as supplementary 
to the A. L. A. code, cover the author phase 
only. It is the plan of the Committee to add 
to these rules some directions for the catalog- 
ing of the scores from the subject side, direc- 
tions for preparing this class of material for 
the shelves, binding, etc. This will make a 
pamphlet which, when printed, will form the 
first of a series which the Committee hopes 
to prepare. 

Mr. Josephson, the chairman of a recently 
appointed committee to submit rules for the 
cataloging of incunabula, has presented his re- 
port and these rules are now in the hands of 
the Committee. As this Committee works in 
co-operation with the English committee on 
rules, it will be necessary to have their ap- 
proval before they can be added to the inter- 
national code. 

The chairman of the Committee will visit 
the English committee some time during the 
coming year, and it is probable that an agree- 
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ment can be reached before it is necessary to 
issue a new edition of the A. L. A. code. 
The Committee is very anxious to bring 
about a closer correlation of catalog interests. 
In order to accomplish this, a proposal will 
be made before the Catalog Section at the 
Saratoga Conference leading to affiliation 
with that body. 
MarGARET Mann, Chairman. 


CIVIL SERVICE RELATIONS 


The report of the Committee on Committees 
last year defined the duties of this Committee 
as follows: 

Civil Service Relations: To confer and co- 
operate with organizations devoted to prob- 


lems of public personnel administration with 
special reference to library workers. 


Partly as chairman of this Committee, and 
partly as a member of the special committee 
appointed at Hot Springs to co-operate with 
the Bureau of Public Personnel Administra- 
tion of the Institute for Government Research, 
I have attended the sessions of the annual 
meeting of the Civil Service Reform League, 
have closely watched the progress of the re- 
classification movement, and have been in con- 
stant touch with the Bureau of Public Per- 
sonnel Administration with reference to the 
inquiry into library work that it is planning 
to prosecute. 

The federal reclassification act was passed 
a year ago, but the Personnel Classification 
Board created to administer the act was a 
compromise body composed of elements rep- 
resenting different schools of thought on per- 
sonnel classification matters. Such disagree- 
ments ensued that, in view of the limited time 
in which to do a huge piece of work, the 
results were at first far from satisfactory. A 
revision of the original allocations in the 
spring, in which the chairman of a committee 
of the District of Columbia Library Associa- 
tion assisted the staff of the Personnel Classi- 
fication Board, brought substantial improve- 
ment. Between 70 and 80 percent of the 
librarians of the Federal and District of Co- 
lumbia libraries were placed in higher grades 
at better salaries. Appeals are still being 
heard and further improvement is anticipated. 
The official recognition of librarianship as a 
profession was a notable achievement. A 
bill to abolish the Personnel Classification 
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Board and transfer the administration of the 
act to the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission has been passed by the House of 
Representatives by an overwhelming vote. 
The Senate has not yet acted. 

The members of the Committee have been 
in communication and have been standing at 
attention to have referred to them any other 
problems of librarianship as they may be af- 
fected by municipal, state or national civil 
service regulations. 

For the Committee, 
Georce F. BowerMANn, Chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON COMMITTEES 
No report. 


COMMITTEE TO CO-OPERATE 
WITH THE BUREAU OF PUBLIC 
PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 
OF THE INSTITUTE FOR GOV- 
ERNMENT RESEARCH. 


The investigation to be carried on jointly 
by the American Library Association and the 
Bureau named above is to be regarded as an 
adjunct to the general library survey in charge 
of the Committee of Five, two of whose mem- 
bers are members also of this Committee. The 
relations between the two investigations are 
further touched upon in the Report of the 
Committee of Five. The active work of this 
Committee has been in charge of an execu- 
tive committee selected with a view to the pos- 
sibility of quick assemblage and consisting of 
Dr. Bowerman, of Washington, Miss Over- 
ton, of the New York Public Library, and 
Miss Rathbone, of the Pratt Institute Free 
Library, Brooklyn. This Committee has met 
frequently with Mr. Fred Telford, the rep- 
resentative of the Bureau of Public Personnel 
Administration. 

During the year the Committee has mapped 
out the manner in which it will carry on its 
work, designed and printed detailed question- 
naires to secure from librarians and library 
employees accurate information as to func- 
tions and duties, and made plans for the dis- 
tribution, filling out, collection, and analysis of 
these questionnaires. In order to work out 
a practicable classification of library positions, 
including the naming and defining of the vari- 
ous classes of such positions, the formulating 
of the qualifications applicants should possess, 
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the tests for determining these qualifications, 
_the lines of promotion, and the proper rates 
of pay (as related to duties and qualifica- 
tions), the Committee feels the need of col- 
lecting reliable information with regard to 
the work of several hundred libraries and 
library organizations, large and small, and de- 
tailed descriptions of the duties of some 5,000 
to 7,500 positions in these libraries and library 
organizations. At the Saratoga Springs meet- 
‘ing the Committee will set forth in some de- 
tail its aims and methods and explain how 
those interested in securing recognition for li- 
brary workers as a profession can co-operate 
in making its work a success. At that time 
samples of the questionnaire will be available 
and representatives of the Committee will be 
ready to explain how they are to be distrib- 
uted, filled out, reviewed, and returned. It 
is expected that the questionnaires will be 
filled out late in September or early October 
when the vacation season is over and libraries 
are operating and that the work will be vig- 
oreusly pushed thereafter. 

ArtHur E. Bostwick, Chairman, 

GrorGE F. BowERMAN, 

FLORENCE OVERTON, 

SAMUEL H. RANcK, 

JosEPpHINE A. RATHBONE, 

Frank K. WALTER, 

Matcorm G. Wyer. 


COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE THE 
PROPOSED DISTRIBUTION OF 
EDUCATIONAL FILMS THROUGH 
LIBRARIES. 


This Committee has not yet been completely 
organized. 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 


This Committee’s report was printed in the 
May Bulletin. 


DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION AD- 
VISORY COMMITTEE 


There is very little to add to the report 
which I submitted in January as to the work 
of the Decimal Classification Committee. We 
agreed to accept the compromise in regard to 
658 and it has been printed as a pamphlet. 
The Committee has also submitted for the 


consideration of the Editors suggestions as 
to the sections to be next taken up. 
C. W. Anprews, Chairman. 


EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 


The Editorial Committee at meetings held 
in Chicago on December 31, 1923, and in New 
York, February 27, 1924, considered the need 
for textbooks. The advice of library schools 
and other training agencies has been sought 
and the suggestions tabulated. In accordance 
with the suggestions received the Committee 
has decided to undertake a series of textbooks 
covering the following subjects: 

Book selection 

Library administration 

The American (public) library movement 

Classification 

Reference work 

Cataloging 

Technical processes other than cataloging 

Subject headings 

Carl B. Roden, librarian of the Chicago 
Public Library, has agreed to write the text- 
book on Book selection and the work is 
under way. 

The Editorial Committee meeting in New 
York on February 27 was preceded by a con- 
ference on textbooks. Mr. Roden submitted 
a tentative outline which was discussed by 
members of the Editorial Committee and rep- 
resentatives from the Temporary Library 
Training Board and from two or three library 
schools. 

Dr. William F. Russell, professor of Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
has been selected as educational adviser in 
matters pertaining to textbooks. 

Many publications have been considered by 
the Editorial Committee during the year and 
many specific recommendations for publica- 
tion made to the Executive Board. A detailed 
report on publications issued will be found in 
the Secretary’s Report and supplements there- 
to. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Hriter C. WetitmMan, Chairman. 


EDUCATION 


The Committee on Education has been 
strengthened by the addition of two educators, 
Prof. J. W. Searson of the University of 
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Nebraska, and Mr. Joy E. Morgan, editor of 
the official organ of the National Education 
Association. Mr. Morgan’s acquaintance with 
library work is well known and Mr. Sear- 
son’s attitude is indicated in the following 
statement to which it is hoped librarians will 
give wide publicity. 

“I am especially interested in two very 
vital matters concerning library work: 


“], Securing the complete official recogni- 
tion of the library as the working laboratory 
of every department of high schools, colleges, 
and universities. The librarian should be rec- 
ognized as a member of the faculty senate, 
given power to vote, and compensated with a 
salary as high as that of the head of any 
other department in the institution. School 
and college executives must be made to feel 
the essential importance of the library as a 
laboratory for all. The library must be as well 
equipped and as well supplied with fees and 
funds as is the most favored laboratory in 
chemistry, physics, agriculture, or auto me- 
chanics. 

“2. Securing the universal personal recog- 
nition of the value of the library as a com- 
munity center laboratory. Every individual 
in every community should be educated to 
look toward the library for helps not attain- 
able elsewhere. Business and professional 
men, civic leaders, home makers, farmers, and 
others should be educated to recognize the 
value of the library for all. Then more lib- 
eral public tax supported libraries will result. 
The library is one of the most essential fac- 
tors in true community building and the pub- 
lic will be willing to pay more liberally for 
libraries when it begins to rely upon them for 
help in performing its work.” 

The Committee again calls attention to the 
“Objectives” set up in 1922. 


I. A conference of the A. L. A. and N. 
E. A. Executive Boards. 


II. A Committee on Education in each 
State Library Association. 


III. a. A school library adviser at A. L. A. 
Headquarters. 
b. A school librarian or supervisor for 
every school system—city, county, town- 
ship or district. A recommended mini- 
mum service standard is at least one 
full-time school librarian for an enroll- 
ment of 1,000 elementary and high 
school pupils with status equal to that of 
other teachers in the school. 


IV. Adequate state or regional facilities in 


universities, colleges and teacher-train- 
ing institutions for training full-time 
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school librarians, community-school li- 
brarians and teacher-librarians. 


V. Equipment equal to that of other school 
laboratories. 


VI. Appropriations in state and local budg- 
ets commensurate with those for other 
educational work. 


VII. Regular instruction for students from 
the elementary school through the uni- 
versity in the use and appreciation of 
books and libraries. 


This committee co-operates with other 
A.L.A. Committees and Boards such as Fi- 
nance and Training but as its special function 
endeavors to stress the school library program 
in its entirety. 

The fifth objective, training for school li- 
brary work, has been the particular point of 
attack this year. Members of this Committee 
discussed the Williamson report at the mid- 
winter meeting and were called to attend the 
open hearings of the Temporary Training 
Board. Replies from the Committee to a 
questionnaire on library training have been 
turned over to the Temporary Training Board. 

A Committee meeting was held in Chicago 
in January and the chairman has also con- 
ferred personally with several members. 

In response to a persistent demand for in- 


formation regarding the progress of school 
library work in different states, the Commit- ‘: 


tee is undertaking the compilation of brief 
reports under the headings of the various ob- 
jectives. The information will be made avail- 
able either through the A. L. A. Bulletin or 
other mediums. The Committee is also assist- 
ing the A. L. A. School Library Section in 
the compilation of a full, accurate directory 
of the various kinds of school librarians. It 
solicits the assistance of every librarian in- 
terested in the promotion of school library 
work in carrying on these two projects. 

The new A. L. A. Commission on the Li- 
brary and Adult Education with a worker at 
Headquarters is a further stimulus to the 
work of the school library. How the adult of 
the future will use books and libraries is being 
determined in the schools of today. Two 
members of the Education Committee attended 
the Home Education conference called by 
Commissioner Tigert at the University of 
Minnesota in May. 
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Dr. Sherman Williams of New York, an 
active member of this Committee, who made a 
remarkable contribution to school 
progress, died December 12, 1923. 

Harriet A. Woop, Chairman, 
Harriet K. Avery, Lucy M. Lewis, 
Erva L. Bascom, Joy E. Morcan, 
JASMINE Britton, MartHa C. PritCHARD. 
C. C. Certain, Mary E. Rossrns, 
ANNIE S. Cutter, J. W. SEARSON, 
' Anne T. Eaton, Litt1aAn H. Situ, 
Auice I. HazectiIneE, FRANK K. WALTER, 
Epna M. Hutt, AbDELINE B. ZACHERT. 
May INGLEs, 


library 


EVANS BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Between 1903 and 1914 Charles Evans, 1413 
Pratt Boulevard, Rogers Park, Chicago, 
printed privately 300 copies of volumes 1-8, 
of his American bibliography, covering the 
years 1639-1792. The average volume cost 
him between four and five thousand dollars to 
print. As the risks of publication were too 
great to be acceptable by publishers, Mr. 
Evans purchased his own type, which is nine 
point Bourgeois, and became his own pub- 
lisher. He has investigated the possibility of 
linotype, but prefers to continue to use his 
own type if possible. The printing has been 
done under his own supervision by four or 
five men whom he has hired, Mr. Evans act- 
ing as foreman, and directing the work and 
reading all the proof. The type, and paper 
stock manufactured expressly for this work, 
are kept in a room adjacent to the press. It 
ordinarily took five men about five months to 
do a single volume. 

Each volume is signed and numbered. The 
type has been distributed and the work will 
not be reprinted. Consequently libraries 
wishing to secure copies of volumes 1-8 will 
have to act quickly. As most of the copies 
have been subscribed for by libraries, there 
is little likelihood of copies coming into the 
secondhand market. 

Owing to the loss of European subscribers, 
occasioned by the late war, and the attendant 
economic changes in the costs of production, 
which still exists, it has not been possible 
for Mr. Evans to continue publication with- 
out serious financial loss; but a revision of his 
manuscript has been going on in the mean- 


time, to the great accuracy and consequent 
benefit of research workers of an important 
period in our literary history which has long 
lain fallow and almost untouched. 

In the spring of 1924 the American Library 
Association appointed a committee to further 
the publication of this very useful biblio- 
graphical aid. As an initial effort the Com- 
mittee sent individual letters to 150 libraries 
not already owning sets. As a result, the 
nutnber of complete sets in Mr. Evans’ pos- 
session has been reduced from 30 to 14, with 
four libraries still having the matter under 
consideration and a number of others not yet 
heard from. 

Among the libraries which have actually 
purchased sets and subscribed to the work in 
response to the appeal of our Committee are 
those of the Universities of Arizona, Arkan- 
sas, Cincinnati, Maine, Miami, North Da- 
kota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Carolina, 
Tennessee and Virginia, Hamilton College, 
Rice Institute, Wellesley College, Dayton 
Public Library, Stockton Public Library (Cal- 
ifornia), the Iowa Masonic Library, and New 
York Public Library (second copy). The 
Cossitt Library (Memphis) brought its set 
up to date. To the librarians of these in- 
stitutions the Committee extends its sincerest 
thanks for their timely co-operation. 

Upon receipt of 10 more orders Mr. Evans 
will feel encouraged to go on with the print- 
ing of volume 9. The undersigned would be 
pleased to hear from any library or individual 
interested in the acquisition of a set, at the 
original price of $15 per volume. 
may be sent to Mr. 
above address. 


Or orders 
Evans direct, at the 

Mr. Evans was one of the secretaries of the 
initial meeting of the A. L. A. in 1876 to which 
he contributed a paper on the Sizes of Printed 
300ks, and it is hoped that by co-opera- 
tion we can help him to bring his Bibliography 
down to the year 1800. Where the general 
expenses do not permit, there is usually some 
friend to the library, interested in biblio- 
graphical study, who would authorize its pur- 
chase as his gift towards the higher purposes 
of library work. This would mean the pub- 


lication of volumes 9-13 and would seem to 

be a fitting part of our Fiftieth Anniversary 

TueoporE W. Kocu, 
Chairman. 


celebration in 1926. 
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FEDERAL AND STATE RELATIONS 


This Committee has served with the same 
personnel, except for one or two changes, 
since 1920. Mr. Joy E. Morgan, editor of the 
Journal of the National Education Associa- 
tion, and trained and experienced in library 
work, is a new member this year, but he has 
always taken a particular interest in the pur- 
pose and work of the Committee, and has at 
various times acted as its representative at 
hearings before congressional committees on 
matters of library welfare and service. 

The work of the Committee for these four 
years has been correspondingly continuous. 
A cheaper library book post, the Bureau of 
Education bulletin on library statistics, the 
matter of a federal department of education 
and library representation therein, the bill for 
a library information service in the Bureau 
of Education, reclassification of library posi- 
tions in the federal service, matters of book 
tariff and copyright—all these have been the 
subject of study and correspondence and action 
during the life of the Committee. During the 
present year, however, Congress has been so 
busy with a multitude of investigations and 
inquiries that all legislation seems to have 
come in for less attention and to have been 
more difficult to promote than in most years. 
Briefly, progress has been as follows. 

Library book post. The Committee is 
still hammering away on this project of 
securing a cheaper library bock post, and as 
heretofore is correlating its activities with 
those of Mr. A. L. Spencer, the very ardent 
sponsor of all effort in this regard. A pub- 
licity campaign was started in June with an 
article in the N. E. A. Journal, written by 
Mr. Spencer, and this together with personal 
conference and correspondence in every effec- 
tive direction by both Mr. Spencer and the 
Committee produced a situation favorable for 
the introduction of a bill in Congress. Con- 
sideration was given to the best form for such 
a bill, whether a straight bill for classification 
as second-class or a bill for a straight parcel 
post, or fourth-class mail, modification. The 
chairman of the Committee presented this 
matter to the A. L. A. Executive Board at the 
Chicago mid-winter meeting and it was there 
voted that as between the second-class rate 
for book post or any modification of it and a 
modification of the parcel post rate under 
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parcel post regulations, the Board favors the 
latter. The bill, H. R. 7218, was introduced 
in Congress on February 22, by Congressman 
Stalker (from Mr. Spencer’s own New York 
district) and referred to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. It reads as 
follows. 
A Bill 


To authorize a reduction of postage on books 
in circulation to or from certain public li- 
braries. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
rates of postage on the initial pound or frac- 
tion thereof of parcels containing books 
(other than those issued primarily for ad- 
vertising purposes) in circulation to or from 
any public library conducted on a nonprofit 
basis, and maintained wholly or partly by the 
United States or any State or political subdi- 
vision thereof, shall be as follows: 

For delivery within the local, first, or sec- 
ond zones, 1 cent; 

For delivery within the third zone, 2 cents; 

For delivery within the fourth zone, 3 cents; 

For delivery within the fifth zone, 4 cents; 

For delivery within the sixth zone, 5 cents; 

For delivery within the seventh zone, 7 
cents ; 


For delivery within the eighth zone, 8 cents; 


The rates of postage on such parcels weigh- 
ing more than one pound shall be those now 
prescribed by law for fourth-class mail mat- 
ter, less 4 cents on each such parcel. 


Sec. 2. This Act shall take effect thirty 
days after its enactment. 

In the meantime, and ever since, Mr. Spen- 
cer and the Committee have been engaged in 
enlisting in support of the measure all the 
influential educational and social organizations 
in the country, and there is an impressive list 
of those that have by formal resolution and 
endorsement pledged themselves in its favor. 
A. L. A. Headquarters, over the signature of 
President Jennings, sent out a letter, on April 
8, to all state library commissions and to 121 
county libraries asking for assistance in pro- 
moting interest in the bill. The following 
paragraphs are quoted from this letter as of 
interest to library workers generally in show- 
ing the value and effect of a cheap book rate. 

“The general effect of this bill if passed 
would be as follows: An ordinary book weighs 
from 1% to 1% Ibs. To send this book 
by mail in the first zone now costs six cents 
(round trip twelve cents). Under the rate 
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proposed in this bill the cost would be two 
cents (round trip four cents). 

“Those who are familiar with the growing 
service and influence of our public libraries 
and their enlarging circulation will quickly 
see what a tremendous impetus such a law 
would give to the library movement and to 
the diffusion of knowledge and the spread of 
information.” 


It is regrettable that the Post Office Depart- 
ment is not favorably disposed toward the 
matter at this time. The Chairman of the 
Committee addressed Postmaster General 
New in its behalf and received in reply the 
following letter, which is given here so that 
the attitude of the Department may be un- 
derstood. This attitude combined with Con- 
gress’s diligence and absorption in quite other 
directions seems to make any action at this 
session rather hopeless. 


Office of the Postmaster General 
Washington, D. C. 
April 3, 1924. 
Mr. J. I. Wyer, 
Chairman, Committee on Federal and State 
Relations 
American Library Association, 
New York State Library, 
Albany, New York. 
My dear Mr. Wyer: 

I have your letter of the 26th ultimo, sug- 
gesting that a reduced rate of postage be pro- 
vided for books sent out by and returned to 
libraries. I assure you that your statements 
have been noted with much interest. 

While I am not unmindful of what you say 
concerning the subject and am in hearty sym- 
pathy with the purpose you have in view, 
nevertheless, it is not believed that there 
should be any reduction in postage rates on 
any class of mail at this time, since the de- 
crease in postal receipts resulting from such 
action would necessarily have to be made up 
from some other source. Consequently, it 
would not be advisable or expedient to make 
any readjustment in postage rates until in- 
formation is available upon which to base an 
intelligent judgment as to postage rates and 
charges in general. The work now in progress 
with a view to ascertaining the cost of carry- 
ing and handling the various classes, when 
completed, will furnish such a basis. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Harry S. New, 
Postmaster General. 


A letter from Third Assistant Postmaster 
Glover, in reply to one from Secretary Milam, 
is to the same effect. Another letter received 
by the Secretary, from Representative Sproul 
of Illinois, says “The postal deficit last year 
was thirty-eight million dollars, and in that 


connection the post office employees are de- 
manding a raise in salary which is justified 
and has been practically promised to them,” 
and “I am in favor of each class of mail 
bearing its own cost, and of adequate salaries 
for the postal employees.” 

On April 24, Sub-Committee Number 6 of 
the House Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads held a hearing on H. R. 7218. Mr. 
Morgan and Mr. H. H. B. Meyer represented 
the A. L. A., the former appearing also for 
the National Education Association. Other 
librarians present were Dr. Bowerman of the 
District of Columbia Public Library and Mr. 
Dorsey W. Hyde, Jr., who represented the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce as well. There 
were also represented the Federation of La- 
bor, The National Grange, the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, the League of American 
Pen Women and the National Parent-Teach- 
ers Association. Mr. Spencer was in charge 
of the affirmative presentations. He has just 
made report to our Committee to the effect 
that the hearing was eminently satisfactory as 
a publicity measure, although the chairman 
refused to have the proceedings printed, print- 
ing of sub-committee hearings being optional, 
that the sub-committee as a whole is friendly 
to the bill, and that if the country at large can 
be waked up to the fact that there is such a 
project under way, with full information as 
to the case for libraries, there should be a 
strong sentiment in its favor for use at the 
next session of Congress and every likelihood 
for the success of the measure at that time. 
As he puts it, “Our case is invulnerable if we 
can get it to the public.” His suggestion for 
the furtherance of this desirable popular favor 
is to prepare a folder or pamphlet of not more 
than fifty pages which shall be entitled The 
case for the library post, carrying some 
“big names,” and distribute it widely through 
every available channel. Our Committee is 
very glad to agree as to the desirability of 
further publicity in this important matter and 
the need for the pamphlet as proposed, and is 
sending a recommendation to the A. L. A. 
Council that this project for a cheaper library 
post be made its major legislative activity and 
interest for the next year, and that co-opera- 
tion be given fully toward the preparation and 
distribution of such a pamphlet as Mr. Spen- 
cer has in mind. 
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Federal bureau of libraries. Bureau of 
education library information service. Dur- 
ing the past year, at the instance of President 
Jennings, the Committee undertook the draft- 
ing of a congressional bill providing for the 
establishment of a federal bureau of libraries. 
This document, proposing such a bureau as 
a part of the proposed new department of 
education, was submitted to the Council at 
Chicago for discussion, without specific rec- 
ommendations by the Committee. It seemed 
to the Committee as a whole rather futile and 
aimless to press the bureau of libraries fur- 
ther until the department of education is a 
fait accompli. Our last word in this regard 
came through Mr. Morgan of the Committee, 
one of the foremost proponents in the country 
for a federal department of education, who 
says that it seems quite certain the project 
for a bureau of libraries will be favorably 
received when the time comes for considering 
it, when the department of education shall 
have been created. 

At Chicago also the project for a library 
information service in the U. S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation,a measure that has been repeatedly ap- 
proved by the A. L. A., was once again endorsed, 
through the sponsorship of Miss Edith Guer- 
rier of the Boston Public Library, and re- 
ferred to this Committee for action and effort 
in connection with enabling legislation then 
before Congress (H. R. 633, S. 557). The 
Committee promptly sent out letters and liter- 
ature to the Commissioner of Education and 
to influential congressmen, especially members 
of the education committees to whom the bill 
was referred. At a hearing on the bill on 
January 30, the Committee was represented 
by Mr. Morgan. Mr. H. H. B. Meyer of the 
Committee and the Executive Board was in 
attendance and Miss Guerrier was also pres- 
ent. 

It is believed that the establishment of a 
library information service in the Interior 
Department will advance the project of a 
bureau of libraries when the time comes to 
urge the latter. In other words, the library 
information service now under way, with the 
advantage of previous effort and initiative, 
may easily become the nucleus for the larger 
and more important bureau. 

Bureau of Education Bulletin on library 
Statistics. A questionnaire, “Public, So- 
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ciety and School Libraries 1923” was sent out 
some weeks ago by the U. S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation to the libraries of the country in the 
pursuit of facts and figures for a 1924 edition 
of the Bulletin on library statistics, the last 
edition of which appeared in 1915. The 1923 
questionnaire is a decided improvement over 
the one used ten years ago and the new Bul- 
letin bids fair to be even more useful than its 
predecessor. 

Instead of 26 items, the new questionnaire 
contains 16, all strictly concerned with statis- 
tics that are of general interest. The items 
omitted had to do with such points as the 
character of the library, sufficiently indicated 
by its title or in the information given, not- 
able collections, hours, salaries, etc. Two 
new items are included, one for total amount 
of permanent endowment fund and the other 
indicating the year for which the report is 
rendered. 

It is hoped that the collection and compila- 
tion of the questionnaires and statistics may 
soon be completed so that the Bulletin may 
be published in the near future. 

Reclassification of library employees in 
the government service. The Reclassifica- 
tion bill passed Congress at the last session. 
This was a decidedly assuring step forward, 
but the question remains as to how library 
positions are to fare in the actual application 
of it. A Committee of Washington Libra- 
rians is making every effort to secure equit- 
able ratings and salaries and has kept our 
Committee advised of negotiations with the 
Personnel Classification Board. The A. L. A. 
Council at Chicago considered a_ resolution 
in this regard presented by the Committee of 
Washington Librarians and voted to approve 
it and to ask the Executive Board “to bring 
the support of the American Library Asso- 
ciation to the librarians in the District of 
Columbia as those matters come before com- 
mittees and the Congress.” Copy of the 
resolutions as approved was sent by the Sec- 
retary of the A. L. A. to the Personnel Clas- 
sification Board, with the advice that the Com- 
mittee on Federal and State Relations has 
been “authorized to represent the Association 
as matters affecting the reclassification of li- 
brarians come before your Board or the Com- 
mittees of Congress.” 

The Personnel Classification Board’s plan 
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for the rating of library positions is not 
wholly satisfactory. The Committee of 
Washington Librarians referred to above has 
worked out a set of specifications that seems 
fair and uniform and sent it to the Acting 
Chairman of the Board, and Mr. Miles O. 
Price, president of the District Library Asso- 
ciation, has been appointed a member of a 
professional revision committee to consider 
changes in the plan. Our latest advice seems 
to indicate that there will be some changes of 
the original allocation from clerical to sub- 
professional and professional, and from sub- 
professional to professional, and also some 
salary increases, and that while the final re- 
sult will by no means coincide with the rec- 
ommendations of the Washington Librarians 
it will be distinctly better than at one time 
seemed likely or possible. There has been 
some agitation against the Board and on May 
8 the House by a large majority passed Con- 
gressman Lehlbach’s bill abolishing it and 
transferring its duties to the Civil Service 
Commission. Even if this passes the Senate 
the work done and results achieved by Wash- 
ington Librarians will not be lost. 

Copyright. The report of the Committee 
on Book Buying, Dr. Raney, Chairman, will 
take full cognizance of the copyright develop- 
ments of the past six months and the attempt 
that has been made, in the present Congress, 
to amend the existing law in favor of Ameri- 
can publishers and printers and to the cost 
of American readers. The Committee on 
Federal and State Relations, jointly charged 
with the Book Buying Committee in this re- 
gard by the A. L. A. Council, is fully in ac- 
cord with Dr. Raney’s notable efforts to hold 
the situation for the general public, and never 
more so than at the present moment. 

Index and digest of state laws. Just as 
the Committee report was about to go to 
Headquarters, a letter was received from Sec- 
retary Milam forwarding a communication 
from Mr. J. P. Chamberlain of the Legisla- 
tive Drafting Research Fund of Columbia 
University, representing in this connection the 
Social Science Research Council which is 
comprised of the American Economic Asso- 
ciation, the American Sociological Society, 
the American Political Science Association 
and the American Statistical Association, in 
regard to a movement undertaken by this 


council to induce Congress to make an ap 
propriation for the preparation of an annual 
index and digest of the session laws passed 
by the several states. 


This is manifestly an important matter for 
libraries and the Committee has advised Mr, 
Chamberlain of its readiness to co-operate and 
to this purpose has submitted the following 
recommendation for action by the A. L. A 
Council : 

Whereas the scientific study of state legis- 
lation in the United States is seriously ham- 
pered by the lack of an adequate index and 


digest of the laws passed by the various 
states, 


Therefore, be it resolved that the American 
Library Association hereby petitions the Con- 
gress of the United States to make an ap 
propriation adequate for the preparation and 
publication of an annual index and digest of 
the state session laws through the agency of 
the Library of Congress. 


The present chairman of the Committee on 
Federal and State Relations has acted in that 
capacity for four years. During this time 
the matters calling for attention by the Com- 
mittee have become more numerous and im- 
portant. It is increasingly clear that the 
chairman of the Committee should live in 
Washington. The Committee and the Asso- 
ciation have been fortunate in having earnest 
and active members in that city, but the chair- 
man should live there too. He it is to whom 
Committee members rightly look for initiative, 
and the whole work fails of effectiveness 
when he is remote from the Capital and 
knows only at long range the personal and in- 
timate features of the various matters which 
the Committee is trying to advance. 

The foregoing is respectfully submitted. 

J. I. Wyer, Chairman, 
CLARIBEL R. BARNETT, 
JoHNsSOoN BricHAM, 
MatTrHew S. DunceEoN, 
H. H. B. Meyer, 

Joy E. Morcan, 

C. S. THompson, 
EvizaBetH H. WEst, 
Epwin WItey. 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 
COMMITTEE 
No report. 
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FINANCE COMMITTEE 
See page 283. 


HOSPITAL LIBRARIES 


As a body this Committee has done little, 
but owing to the activities of individual mem- 
bers there are several most satisfactory items 
to report. : 

First, in point of time, was the publication 
of The hospital library, edited by the chair- 
man of the Committee. Two years of actual 
work and fifteen years of experience went 
into the making of this book which was pub- 
lished by the A. L. A. in September. The 
sales have been, on the whole, satisfactory and 
the letters of appreciation many and delight- 
ful. 

Second, but of the first importance because 
it marks a recognition of the wide-spread in- 
terest of the medical profession in “book 
therapy,” is the announcement that the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota will offer next fall 
courses in hospital librarianship. These 
courses, the first of their kind in any college 
or university or training school, will be given 
by members of the medical school faculty 
under the direction of Dr. R. O. Beard, secre- 
tary of that faculty and director of the nurses’ 
training school. The public libraries and the 
municipal hospitals of St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis will offer opportunity for field prac- 
tice. In working out details of the courses 
Dr. Beard has been assisted by two members 
of this Committee—Mr. Frank K. Walter 
and Miss Perrie Jones. 

The recommendation, made at a meeting of 
the Hospital Libraries Round Table last year 
at Hot Springs and referred by the Executive 
Board of the A. L. A. to this Committee, ask- 
ing for “a unit plan of what may be expected 
in the terms adequate service, on the basis of 
1,000 beds, in the terms of service and costs,” 
demands a survey of conditions. A member 
of this Committee has been appointed to make 
such a survey and report at the round table 
this year at Saratoga. 

A hospital library exhibit was displayed in 
San Francisco in connection with the annual 
conference of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, June 25 to 29, and also in Milwaukee 
during the annual conference of the American 
Hospital Association the last of October. The 
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secretary of the American Library Associa- 
tion and the local libraries in both cities made 
all arrangements for these exhibits, this Com- 
mittee merely offering a few suggestions. 

The need of trained library service in 
municipal and state hospitals seems to be gain- 
ing recognition. Public libraries in greater 
numbers are extending such service as hospi- 
tals are requesting it. In Massachusetts the 
Governor has signed a bill granting to the 
Division of Public Libraries authority to ex- 
tend advisory aid to libraries in state and 
county institutions. 

This Committee has voted to recommend 
that it be disbanded and that its powers and 
duties be turned over to the Hospital Libraries 
Round Table. 


E. Kataieen Jones, Chairman. 


INSTITUTIONAL LIBRARIES 
COMMITTEE 


The activities of the Institutional Libraries 
Committee since its last report have been 
shaped by contacts with workers in penal and 
correctional institutions and the request for 
help which resulted. 

At the annual meeting of the American 
Prison Association in the fall of 1923 an 
exhibit of library methods and appropriate 
books was prepared and supervised by Miss 
E. Kathleen Jones of the Committee and Miss 
Sarah B. Askew who at that time was not a 
member but has since been appointed. They 
were received with great cordiality. Miss 
Askew gave an inspiring address and both 
librarians were overwhelmed with requests for 
lists of books. Heretofore we have excused 
ourselves from activity in prison libraries 
because we believed that outside help was not 
wanted. But the attitude of the Prison Asso- 
ciation toward the representatives of the 
American Library Association put an end to 
this belief. 

To meet the demand for help in book selec- 
tion, the preparation of a standard prison list 
at once became a matter of interest to the 
Committee. Wishing to avoid the difficulty 
experienced when the hospital list was com- 
piled, which from being a Committee affair 
finally devolved upon one person already 
loaded down with work, an attempt was made 
to interest one of the great foundations in 
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library work in prisons and obtain funds for 
organization and standardization which would 
include the preparation of a book list as part 
of the routine. This attempt brought no re- 
sults although it was endorsed by important 
wardens of the United States who expressed 
not only willingness but a desire to co-operate 
with the American Library Association. The 
question was thus thrown back upon the Com- 
mittee members who proceeded to vote as to 
whether or not it should undertake to prepare 
a list of books appropriate for all prisons, and 
all but two of the Committee were of the 
opinion that this could not be done adequately 
under existing conditions. 

Individual members of the Committee have 
however given much assistance in book selec- 
tion during the year. Miss Askew and Mr. 
Bassett, in addition to their regular state 
work, responded to an appeal from Pennsyl- 
vania where a fund of five thousand dollars 
was suddenly made available for books for 
the Western Pennsylvania prison. Although 
not directly an activity of the Committee some 
statement with regard to this matter is not 
inappropriate here as it shows the attitude of 
the prison officials toward librarians. When 
this sum of money—probably the largest 
which has ever been set aside for one purchase 
of books for prisons—was appropriated, the 
librarian of the public library at Connellsville, 
Penn., was asked to prepare a buying list. 
Fortunately this appeal was not made in vain, 
and the librarian, Miss Eleanor Olney, cour- 
ageously assumed the responsibility. She ap- 
pealed at once to this Committee and imme- 
diately received whatever help was available 
from the lists in use in Minnesota. Later on 
other members of the Committee helped, as 
has been mentioned, and Miss Olney reports 
as follows on the final issue: “You will be 
interested to know that the book list which I 
compiled and for which I am greatly indebted 
to you, has been accepted by the Board of the 
Western Penn. state prison and ordered com- 
plete without a change.” 

Mr. Emerson had an interesting experience 
in connection with the expenditure of the 
quota of money allowed the ex-service men in 
Jackson (Mich.) state prison. Waiting for 
a convenient time when the chaplain in charge 
of the prison library could accompany him, 
they went together to the city where Mr. 


Emerson usually buys books and made the 
selection jointly to their mutual satisfaction, 
the chaplain’s knowledge of the books asked 
for by the men and of their needs being very 
helpful. Mr. Emerson’s comment on this 
strikes a sound note in the matter of book 
selection for prisons: “My own idea is that 
the thing above all to be considered is to make 
every book one that will be read; in other 
words, not books that OUGHT to be read, but 
books—good books—that they will WANT to 
read. The ideas exchanged through such per- 
sonal contact as I had with the chaplain are 
worth hours spent over lists of ‘best books,’” 

The Committee is unanimous in feeling that 
we are under obligations to help the managers 
of prison libraries who have appealed to us so 
frankly and confidently. Until the way opens 
for compiling a list of unquestioned appeal 
to all prisons whatever their location or exist- 
ing library conditions, the individual members 
of the Committee are ready to respond to any 
calls in their respective sections. 

Jails. Mr. Bassett has received and ex- 
pended a sum of money for books for jails in 
New Hampshire and has used and distributed 
a list of fifty books recommended for pur- 
chase by the jail officials. 

Mr. Patterson’s work in the prisons, jails 
and workhouses of Chicago and vicinity has 
continued unabated and has received public 
acknowledgment in the annual report for 
1923 of the president of the Board of County 
Commissioners of Cook County. Consider- 
able space in this report was devoted to an 
account of the library service and much ap- 
preciation was expressed of Mr. Patterson's 
efforts. 

Miss Templeton believes that all public li- 
braries should look after the needs of jails 
if only by supplying magazines. In this 
opinion the Committee concur, especially as it 
has transpired that the jailers will do their 
part. 

The Committee is under obligation to the 
Library Journal for space allowed for the 
publication of an article on the prison library 
at Fort Leavenworth by the Rev. Mr. Allen; 
also for Rev. Mr. Hoffman’s article on The 
place of the library in the prison budget and 
Miss Myra Buell’s account of a jail as a 
branch station of a public library. This cour- 
tesy of the Journal which gave the cause of 
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prison libraries wide publicity is gratefully 
acknowledged by the Committee. 

Legislation. A Bill was passed in March, 
1924, by the Legislature of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts authorizing the Division of 
Public Libraries to extend upon request advice 
and aid to state and county institutions. Of 
the various department heads, the Commis- 
sioner of Correction has been the most inter- 
ested and most helpful in getting this Bill 
passed and the penal institutions are the ones 
seeking advice and aid. 

Respectfully submitted. 
Saran B. Askew, J. R. Patterson, 
W. S. Bassett, Jutra A. Rosrnson, 
Frorence R. Curtis, CHARLOTTE TEMPLETON, 
Ratr P. Emerson, NELLIE WILLIAMS, 
E. KATHLEEN JONES, 
MrrtaM E. Carey, Chairman. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


No matters having been referred to the 
Committee on International Relations for its 
consideration during the past year, the Com- 
mittee has no substantive report to submit for 
the Annual Conference. 

This does not of course imply that there 
are not many foreign projects, and indeed 
many activities abroad, in which American 
librarians should have a keen interest. A 
member of the Committee (Dr. Richardson), 
recently on the Continent, notes the following : 

1. Relations of the new Library School 
with other schools, the French Committee and 
French officials. 

2. Relations of the Book Committee on 
Children’s libraries with French municipal 
authorities; also the suggested extension of 
the chain of children’s libraries. 

3. The various Carnegie, Rockefeller, etc., 
contacts, through or apart from A. L. A— 
rapidly increasing. 

4. League contacts. 

5. The League Library and American in- 
fluence. 

6. The Brussels Institute, of which there 
are various American aspects involved. 

7. The Zurich index and American aid. 

8. The expansion of the Paris Library, 
notably the information service and Library 
School relations. 

9. Other American libraries, including that 
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of Gay at Rome, and the expression of the 
wish for a typical American library at Mad- 
rid. 
10. Books for the low exchange countries. 
Your Committee is well aware of the sig- 
nificance of these undertakings in the possible 
extension abroad of American influence, of 
American library practice, and of definite 
service. There is not, however, involved in 
them any proposed relation of the Association 
as such which seems to require present com- 
ment from this Committee. 
Very respectfully, 
Hersert Putnam, Chairman, 
For the Committee. 


LEGISLATION 


The report of the Committee on Legislation 
was published in full in the Library Journal, 
49 :63-71, January 15, 1924. A summary of 
it appeared in Public Libraries, 29 :74-76, Feb- 
ruary, 1924. It reviews the Library Legisla- 
tion of 1923 and covers three dozen general 
acts, a few special acts and the largest num- 
ber of defeated bills ever recorded. Included 
is a table of library appropriations in 43 
states and territories. 

Wiuram F. Yust, Chairman. 


LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION 


During the year 1923-24 the Committee re- 
ceived a number of criticisms of the existing 
form for library statistics for public libraries, 
and suggestions for changes and improve- 
ments. Accordingly, the Committee under- 
took a thorough sifting of all suggestions and 
made rather radical changes in the form. The 
most important changes were in the classifica- 
tion of expenditures, which all agreed needed 
thorough revision. The latest revision was 
printed and distributed late in April. With 
the exception of the revision of the form in 
question, and making various interpretations 
of the Notes, Definitions and Rules relating 
to the form, the Committee has not under- 
taken any other work. 

FRANKLIN F. Hopper, Chairman. 


LIBRARY CO-OPERATION WITH 
THE HISPANIC PEOPLES 


The purposes of this Committee were out- 
lined in its first report, presented to the con- 
ference of the Association held in Swampscott 
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in 1921. During the last year, the Committee 
has continued its activities in accord with 
those purposes, mainly through the efforts of 
the members of the Committee as individuals. 
The chairman of the Committee, as director 
of the Inter-American Section of the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace, co- 
operated with ten of the principal libraries of 
the United States in securing a number of the 
important bibliographical and historical works 
of Sr. José Toribio Medina of Santiago, 
Chile, to the value of a thousand dollars, of 
which sum the Endowment supplied fifty per 
cent; he has given advice to many libraries 
regarding Hispanic-American publications, 
and his office has served as an intermediary 
in several cases in taking subscriptions for 
such publications; and, in his capacity of di- 
rector of the magazine, Jnter-America, he be- 
gan about six months ago the publication, in 
the Bibliographical Section of the English 
issues of that magazine, of lists of Hispanic- 
American books, pamphlets and magazines, 
and in that of the Spanish issues, of lists of 
books, pamphlets, magazines and newspapers 
published in the United States or Canada. 

The Committee calls especial attention to 
the work of Mrs. Maud Durlin Sullivan, one 
of its members, who, in her capacity of li- 
brarian of the El Paso, Texas, Public Library, 
is striving to meet the library needs of the 
forty-five thousand Mexicans resident in El 
Paso and is co-operating with libraries, edu- 
cational institutions and the official organ of 
the department of libraries of the ministry of 
public instruction of Mexico, El Libro y el 
Pueblo. Mrs. Sullivan is of the opinion that 
the American Library Association might 
render service by aiding libraries of the His- 
panic-American countries, and especially those 
of Mexico, in securing a more effective or- 
ganization. She thinks that a well trained and 
sympathetic representative of the American 
Library Association might establish relations 
with the ministry of public instruction of 
Mexico and offer suggestions, which, in her 
view, would be cordially welcomed. 

The Committee offers its services to the 
members of the Association as an interme- 
diary between them and the libraries and 
publishers of the Hispanic-American coun- 
tries of the world. Inquiries should be ad- 


dressed to the chairman of the Committee at 
407 West 117th Street, New York. 

The Committee especially recommends that 
the American Library Association be repre. 
sented at the Third Pan American Scientific 
Congress, which is to be held in Lima, Pery, 
in December of this year. 

Peter H. GoipsMitH, 
Mavup Durttn SuLtivay, 
Freperick C. Hicks. 


LIBRARY CO-OPERATION WITH 
OTHER COUNTRIES 


The appeal for books and periodicals, is- 
sued with the approval of the Executive 
Board shortly before the last meeting of the 
Association, failed to produce as satisfactory 
results as had been hoped. About 5,000 vol- 
umes were received in this way, though there 
should be added to this number several hun- 
dred others which were received in parcels 
addressed to the American Library at Paris 
and were forwarded directly to them. 

All of the books received were distributed 
through the Bureau of International Ex- 
changes. About 1,000 volumes were sent to 
each of the libraries of the Universities of 
Dorpat, Reval, and Riga. The remainder, 
about 3,000 volumes, went direct to Paris. 
These were mostly in packages marked for 
the American Library in Paris so that no 
exact count could be made. 

The Committee owes an obligation to Mr. 
H. W. Wilson for his initiative in suggesting 
that publishers of periodicals might be willing 
to contribute copies of their publications re- 
turned from the news stands. Mr. Wilson 
undertook this correspondence on behalf of 
the Committee and received replies from 
eleven publishing houses, agreeing to supply 
fifty copies of each number of their periodi- 
cals for this purpose. These publications have 
been dispatched through the Bureau of Inter- 
national Exchange to various foreign libraries. 

The Committee has had relations not only 
with Europe but with China and Japan, par- 
ticularly since the earthquake in the latter 
country. It has been able to assist in securing 
very large numbers of duplicates from a con- 
siderable number of our libraries which have 
been forwarded to the Imperial University at 
Tokyo, the distributing center for the other 
Japanese libraries that have been destroyed. 
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The credit for all of this work belongs, of 
course, to Mr. W. W. Bishop, who acted as 
chairman of this Committee during the major 
portion of the year. Shortly before he sailed 
for Europe on sabbatical leave, a conference 
was arranged in New York between Mr. 
Bishop, Mr. Milam, Mr. Lydenberg and Mr. 
Gerould, at which the future work of the 
Committee was discussed at some length. All 
of these gentlemen agreed that it was unwise 
at this time to make any further general ap- 
peal for books. The Committee, of which 
Mr. Lydenberg is chairman, is undertaking 
a very similar service, and it has the advan- 
tage that it is able to expend funds provided 
by the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial. 
As the work of these committees is so closely 
allied, it was agreed that it would be wise to 
merge them. 

Owing to his absence from the country, Mr. 
Bishop felt that he must resign and, at the 
request of the President of the Association, 
Mr. Gerould has acted as chairman during 
the remainder of the year and has conducted 
such correspondence as has been necessary. 

Respectfully submitted, 
James THAYER GEROULD, Chairman. 


LIBRARY REVENUES 


Your Committee on Library Revenues dur- 
ing the past year has devoted most of its 
attention to the study of college and univer- 
sity, teachers’ college and normal school li- 
braries. In addition to the meetings at Hot 
Springs there was a meeting of the Commit- 
tee in Chicago in January, and there has 
been much correspondence. The Chairman of 
the Committee also visited a large number 
of the college and university libraries in a 
dozen different states. 

The Committee at its Chicago meeting 
agreed that one of the great handicaps in the 
study of this subject, as it relates to college 
libraries, is a lack of definite information 
about the condition and work of these libraries 
at the present time, and therefore a some- 
what elaborate questionnaire has been sent 
out to over 800 of these institutions, the re- 
sults of which will be considered by the Com- 
mittee at the meeting of the A. L. A. at 
Saratoga. A copy of this questionnaire is 
submitted herewith as a part of this report. 
With the data which it is expected that this 
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questionnaire will develop the Committee will 
have a fund of information which will enable 
it to make an intelligent recommendation to 
the Council on the whole matter, later on. 

The rapid development of elementary and 
high school libraries in all parts of the coun- 
try is one of the most significant movements 
in present day education. We believe that this 
movement is destined to have a tremendous 
influence on the whole library situation. Af- 
ter completing this somewhat exhaustive study 
of the college library situation which the 
Committee now has actively in hand, it is pro- 
posed to go into the school situation with 
equal thoroughness. 

In connection with the revenues of public 
libraries the Committee is happy to report 
that every year there is an increasing number 
of libraries that have reached or passed the 
$1 per capita of the population served, in 
accordance with the resolution adopted by the 
Council of the Association in December, 1921, 
as a reasonable minimum revenue for the 
support of a public library. 

However, in discussions of this $1 per capita 
idea the Committee regrets to notice that a 
considerable number of librarians and others 
have not recognized the full recommendation 
as adopted by the Association. Too often the 
emphasis on the work that the library is ex- 
pected to do is placed entirely on circulation 
only, and all too little attention is given to the 
importance of the reference and reading room 
work of the institution. It will be recalled 
that the reference and reading room work of 
the libraries was especially stressed in the 
resolution as adopted by the Council. 

Another matter that seems to be overlooked 
in many of these discussions is the fact that 
the Committee and the Association, in the 
resolution, directs attention to the fact that 
the presence of large, well equipped reference 
libraries in the same community necessarily 
modified the effect of this matter of revenues. 
This aspect of the situation has frequently 
been entirely ignored in these discussions. The 
Committee calls attention to these facts with 
the hope that the full purport of the recom- 
mendation adopted by the Association should 
be kept in mind. Practically all of the criti- 
cism of the $1 per capita idea has been due 
to the fact that the resolution in full has not 
been thoroughly comprehended. 
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The Committee is happy to report that it 
has learned of a number of libraries during 
the year that now have a revenue of $2 
or more, per capita, with a circulation of 10 
or more per capita, besides emphasizing their 
reference and reading room work. In some 
of the best public libraries, the number of 
persons served in the reading rooms equals or 
even exceeds the number of books issued for 
home use. This is simply an illustration of 
what might be expected with the proper sup- 
port of public libraries. It will be recalled 
that in the resolution adopted and as recom- 
mended by the Committee in December, 1921, 
the belief was expressed that a good deal more 
than $1 per capita was necessary to develop 
to the fullest extent the usefulness of the 
public library to all the people. 

The information in the hands of the Com- 
mittee, so far as it goes, shows that Minne- 
sota has 18 libraries which have a revenue, 
for the operation of the library, of $1 per 
capita or more. Seven of the libraries in this 
state had a revenue last year of $2 or more, 
five of $3 or more, and one town of 1,546 
people had a library revenue of $6 per capita. 
One of the libraries with a revenue of $3 
per capita was in a town of over 15,000 people. 
The Committee proposes to make a careful 
study of the service rendered the people in 
some of these places with a relatively high 
per capita revenue. In the meantime the re- 
sults achieved for library support in recent 
years should be of the greatest encouragement 
to everyone interested in the advancement of 
the library movement everywhere. 

All of which is, 

Respectfully submitted, 

Iva M. Buttin, 

J. T. GEROULD, 

CLrarA Howarp, 

W. H. Kerr, 

SarAH E. McCarp.e, 

Hitter C. WELLMAN, 

Harriet A. Woon, 

SAMUEL H. Ranck, Chairman. 


LIBRARY SERVICE (COMMITTEE 
OF FIVE) 


The Committee is glad to report substantial 
progress in the work of preparing and pub- 
lishing a survey of the present status and 
methods of libraries in the United States. 


The first draft of the questionnaire, including 
about 4,000 queries on several hundred 
branches of library work, prepared by as 
many co-operative specialists in the library 
field, is now ready. Almost coincident with 
the conclusion of this draft, came the news 
that the Carnegie Corporation had included 
in its grants to the American Library Asso. 
ciation for the remainder of the current year, 
the amount of $7,500 for the survey and we are 
confident that the Corporation will continue to 
finance the work at this rate ($15,000 per 
year) until its expected completion in 1926, 

While it is unfortunate that we could not 
have had this appropriation at the outset, it 
is especially welcome as coming at a critical 
period of the work when funds for clerical 
and routine handling of the questionnaire and 
the assemblage and discussion of the answers 
thereto are particularly necessary. 

For the directorship of the survey the Com- 
mittee has been fortunate enough to secure 
the services of Mr. C. Seymour Thompson, 
who is resigning the librarianship of the 
Savannah, Ga., Public Library to accept it 
and who will assemble a small office force to 
assist in the work and have complete charge 
of its details during the remainder of its prog- 
ress. Mr. Thompson has also served on the 
staff of the Brooklyn Public Library and as 
assistant librarian of the District of Colum- 
bia Public Library, and his administrative and 
editorial experience fits him well for the du- 
ties of this position. 

The Committee has considered two possible 
relations between it and the director of the 
survey. In one, the director would be simply 
a chief executive who would act solely under 
the orders of the Committee even in matters 
of detail, and in the second, he would exer- 
cise initiative and act as the professional ad- 
viser of the Committee in all matters per- 
taining to the survey. 

It is the desire of the Committee to handle 
the matter in the latter way. Our idea would 
be that the director and the Committee will be 
related in some such way as a good librarian 
and a good library board, that is, the director 
will handle matters in his own way, while 
trying to carry out the general policies of the 
Committee and keeping its members constantly 
informed of progress. 
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With the preliminary assemblage of the 
questionnaire, the first stage of the work has 
been completed, and it is, of course, too late 
for a director to exercise initiative or to 
carry out his own ideas in this respect. It is 
desired to complete all work, including publi- 
cation of results, by the anniversary meeting 
of the Association in 1926, two years from 
now. 

The work now before us embraces the send- 
ing out of the questionnaire for criticism by 
those who are willing to perform this service 
for us, its thorough editing to make it homo- 
geneous, give it unity, and perhaps modify 
or extend it, and finally its printing and dis- 
tribution to many hundreds of libraries, pre- 
viously assembled in a satisfactory mailing 
list. 

This having been accomplished, next will 
come the reception of the answers, their tab- 
ulation, proper assemblage and discussion, 
with the reduction of this part of the work 
to readable form and its publication as part 
of the semi-centennial celebration of the As- 
sociation. 

The Committee realizes that the employ- 
ment of this questionnaire places on the heads 
of libraries throughout the United States a 
somewhat burdensome task. But it trusts that 
all will realize the necessity of thorough and 
rapid co-operation in this fundamental part 
of the survey work. It will undoubtedly be 
necessary to do some “follow-up” work, but 
this should be reduced to a minimum and it 
will be entirely unnecessary if everyone who 
receives a questionnaire proceeds promptly to 
prepare the answers and return them to the 
director. 

With this questionnaire, or about the same 
time that it is sent out, a selected list of li- 
braries will receive also a small but highly 
intensive list of questions on personnel pre- 
pared by a special committee of the Associa- 
tion in consultation with the Bureau of Public 
Personnel Administration of the Institute for 
Government Research in Washington. These 
questions are addressed partly to librarians 
and partly to the individual employees of their 
libraries. The Bureau of Public Personnel Ad- 
ministration wili handle the answers to this 
questionnaire and prepare the results for pub- 
lication, always in consultation with our own 
Committee, with which your Committee of 
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Five has been in constant touch through the 
fact that two of its own members have also 
been members of the Committee to Co-opera- 
tion with the Bureau of Public Personnel 
Administration of the Institute for Govern- 
ment Research. 

It is perhaps unfortunate that two ques- 
tionnaires prepared on somewhat different 
plans should have to be sent out, but we have 
found it impossible to fit the two together 
owing to radical differences of plan, the larger 
questionnaire being intended to cover a large 
territory, and the smaller one, to study a 
particular phase of the work in a compara- 
tively few selected libraries with intensive 
interrogation of the whole library force. 

Artuur E. Bostwick, Chairman, 
Joun B. Katser, AzartaH S. Root, 
FLorRENCE Overton,BeEssIz. SARGEANT SMITH. 


LIBRARY TRAINING 


The Committee on Library Training held 
one meeting during the Mid-winter Confer- 
ence at Chicago. No program of work or 
investigation has been undertaken for the 
year although some unfinished work has been 
carried forward. The adoption by the A. L. 
A. Council of our recommendation at the Hot 
Springs Conference made activity by this 
Committee inadvisable and renders it neces- 
sary at this time merely to mention the out- 
standing events of the year in the field of 
library training. 

In May, 1923, President Jennings appointed 
a Temporary Library Training Board of five 
members in accordance with the resolution 
from this Committee mentioned above. This 
Temporary Board has been actively studying 
library training during the year, has held 
several meetings, conducted an open session at 
the mid-winter meeting, arranged for a three 
day conference on education for librarianship 
in New York in April and will present its 
report at the Saratoga Springs Conference. 
The expenses for the work of the Temporary 
Library Training Board have been met by a 
grant of $10,000 to the American Library 
Association by the Carnegie Corporation. 

In August, 1923, under the imprint of the 
Carnegie Corporation, appeared the report, 
Training for library service, by Dr. C. C. Wil- 
liamson. This study was received with great 
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interest, and has called forth much discussion. 
It has been recognized as a searching and 
constructive analysis of library education, 
despite some dissension from, and criticism of, 
its conclusions and recommendations, due in 
part to an honest difference of opinion and in 
part because the report appeared four years 
later than the investigation upon which it was 
based. Without doubt it will have its im- 
‘portant place in whatever developments in 
education for librarianship the next few 
years may bring, for it is a challenge to the 
American Library Association to bend its full 
influence to the solving of the training prob- 
lems, to the library schools to be open minded 
in determining the training demanded by li- 
brary service of today, and to those in charge 
of libraries to provide a remuneration ap- 
propriate to the requirement of highly special- 
ized preparation. 

During June and July, 1923, Miss Sarah C. 
N. Bogle conducted a summer library school 
in Paris under the auspices of the American 
Committee for devastated France and the 
American Library in Paris. Later the A. L. 
A. Executive Board accepted a grant of $50,- 
000 from the American Committee for dev- 
astated France to be used for conducting a 
library school in Paris. This school will in- 
clude a regular course of about thirty-six 
weeks as well as a summer session of six 
weeks. Miss Bogle will have general super- 
vision of the school and Miss Mary Parsons 
has been appointed resident director. The 
summer school will be given in 1924 and the 
regular session will begin in the fall of 1924. 
The program of this school will include a plan 
for the systematic interchange of students 
between the library schools of Paris and 
America. 

Correspondence instruction in library work 
has been often suggested as a much needed 
supplement to the courses now offered by 
library schools, training classes, etc. Follow- 
ing the recommendation of this Committee the 
Association of American Library Schools has 
given special consideration to this subject 
during the past two years. No regular library 
school has been able to initiate such instruc- 
tion because of inadequate financial resources. 
In December, 1923, Gaylord Brothers of Syra- 
cuse, New York, announced the American 
Correspondence School of Librarianship, with 
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Azariah S. Root as director, in the following 
statement: “The American Correspondence 
School of Librarianship is conducted by the 
Director and Corps of Instructors who are all 
actively engaged in Library work. It is 
financed by the firm of Gaylord Brothers ip 
whose building at Syracuse, N. Y., the Busi- 
ness offices of the School are located.” This 
experiment will be watched with much inter- 
est. With proper standards of admission, well 
chosen instructors, a thorough plan for in- 
struction and follow-up work, correspondence 
courses should find a place in the system of 
education for librarianship. 


The chairman of the Committee has had 
much correspondence on questions relating to 
library training, particularly with the com- 
mittee appointed by the Professional Training 
Section to study training classes and appren- 
tice courses. He has also served as a mem- 
ber of the A. L. A. committee to co-operate 
with the Institute of Government Research. 

The Committee notes with regret the death 
of one of its members during the year, Mr. 
W. W. Appleton, representing the interest of 
the library trustees. 

If a permanent Board is appointed in ac- 
cordance with the recommendation of the 
Temporary Library Training Board the A. 
L. A. will have no further need for this Com- 
mittee on library training. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Maxrcotm G. Wyer, Chairman, 
Mary Emocene Hazettine, 
Joun A. Lowe, 
MAarGARET MANN, 
Errie L. Power, 
Martna C. PritcHarp, 
Carrie E. Scorr, 
FRANK K. Watter. 


MEMBERSHIP 


The Membership Committee adopted a slo- 
gan, The A. L. A.—10,000 members by 1926, 
and made a start toward that goal. 

Several thousand letters were sent out, first 
to each person who had not renewed his mem- 
bership the past year and to librarians who 
are members of local and state clubs but not 
now members of the national association, to 
library schools, to presidents of state organi- 
zations and to library commissions. 
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To the regular members of the Committee 
were added State Representatives who are 
active in carrying on the campaign in the 
yarious states. Everywhere we emphasize the 
slogan, and urge an “Every Member Get a 
Member” canvass. One hundred per cent 
membership for city library staffs is a step by 
which we hope to reach the goal. 

The A. L.A. Bulletin for March printed an 
appeal to members to present the various 
types of memberships to their library asso- 
ciates. The magazines of the profession co- 
operated in publishing news items and in com- 
menting editorially upon 10,000 members by 
1926. 

Last year for the first time in several years, 
the A. L. A. showed a net membership loss in 
spite of the fact that there were several hun- 
dred new members added. Returns indicate 
that these lapses have been due to (1) neglect, 
hastily remedied in most cases, (2) to mar- 
riage, and (3) to change of profession. Much 
of the effort of the Committee has been di- 
rected to winning back old friends, but more 
of it in seeking and making new friends for 
the Association. 

The membership of the American Library 
Association now totals 6112. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Jonn A. Lowe, Chairman, 
Lira May CHAPMAN, 
Harotp T. DouGHerty, 
Howarp L. Hucues, 
EstHer C. JoHNSON, 
SarAH E. McCarp.e, 
ANNE M. MULHERON, 
Rena REESE, 
Mrs. Roserta D. Stewart, 
Mrs. J. A. THompson, 


NATIONAL CERTIFICATION AND 
LIBRARY TRAINING 


Progress toward any really constructive 
action on the part of the Committee on Na- 
tional Certification and Training has been dis- 
couragingly slow. The large number of com- 
mittees, regular or special, who are working 
on some phase of library work directly re- 
lated to certification has made further delay 
on the part of this Committee inevitable. Until 
some concrete suggestions for library train- 
ing, library service, school library standards 
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and other subjects now being investigated have 
been made, the Committee on Certification 
must act as a stimulus and not a specific ad- 
viser. 

In some ways, progress toward a definite 
certification program seems at first sight to be 
farther off than a year ago. The greater part 
of the members of the American Library As- 
sociation are apparently waiting with calm con- 
fidence suggested reforms from their various 
committees before taking much definite action 
of their own. The uncertain economic and po- 
litical conditions of the past year and those 
which threaten during the coming summer 
have made most librarians hesitate about 
launching any legislation until it has been de- 
termined what directions the present desire 
for economy in public expenditures will take. 
Several librarians, in conversation with the 
chairman of the Committee, have expressed 
themselves as unwilling to advocate certifica- 
tion because it would mean higher salaries, 
and general salary increases are, in their 
opinion, too uncertain to consider. 

As stated in the preliminary report to the 
mid-winter meeting of the Association last 
December, the data at the disposal of the 
Committee are entirely too meagre to serve as 
a basis for satisfactory analysis. Replies have 
been received from twenty-seven states, but 
in less than a dozen has any real attempt to 
give detailed information been made. In only 
California, Iowa, New York and Wisconsin 
are definite plans for certification established. 
Towa has a voluntary scheme, under the Iowa 
Library Association. The other three have 
legislation covering certain types of librarians. 
California has a voluntary scheme for libra- 
rians generally under the direction of the 
state library association, and required certif- 
ication for county librarians under a state 
law. The Minnesota Library Association also 
has adopted a voluntary certification plan, 
but has awaited some definite action by the 
American Library Association before putting 
it into effect. The state library associations 
of Indiana, Michigan, and Missouri have dis- 
cussed the matter and are keeping the subject 
alive, particularly the first two states. Ohio 
has passed a law covering qualifications of 
county librarians. In Oregon high school 
librarians must by law be graduates of stand- 
ard library schools. Six states have, there- 
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fore, made a beginning of certification. In 
addition to the four others in which state 
library associations have formulated prelim- 
inary plans for voluntary certificates, bills 
involving some degree of certification have 
been introduced in the legislatures of Illinois, 
Virginia, and Utah. In all three cases they 
failed to pass, but interest in the subject has 
not been lost. Interest in the subject is also 
expressed in the replies from Rhode Island, 
‘Maryland, North Dakota, and (as it affects 
county librarians), in Oregon. In a surpris- 
ingly small number of states does there seem 
to be definite, organized opposition. One of 
the members of the Massachusetts commis- 
sion says, “Massachusetts has not only passed 
no legislation but is apparently not particu- 
larly interested in the professional certifica- 
tion of librarians at present....I do not 
know of a library in the state which is so 
much in favor of certification that it wants a 
law upon it.” At the meeting of the New 
Jersey Library Association in 1922, a resolu- 
tion favoring certification was defeated with 
only one vote in the affirmative. There has 
been no apparent change of opinion since, 
though one of the chief opponents of the reso- 
lution is reported as saying at the time that 
he considered the coming of certification as 
certain as the coming of socialism. In several 
other cases doubt of the efficacy of certifica- 
tion is expressed, but without much actual 
opposition to it. Neither do the replies show 
as active opposition to a national, voluntary 
plan as has been expressed in mid-winter 
meetings of the A. L. A. 

It seems that the subject is only slowly be- 
coming a matter of general interest, but that 
there is, nevertheless, a growing interest, not 
confined to any part of the country. It is at 
least probable that the small returns received 
from the questionnaire of the Committee 
show a healthy reaction against the large num- 
ber of overlapping demands for information 
quite as much as they show real opposition or 
indifference to certification. 

The attempt to discover a relation between 
state or municipal civil service and interest 
or lack of interest in certification schemes 
has been practically fruitless. Replies from 
nine cities under civil service show a fair 
amount of satisfaction, or, at least, resigna- 
tion, but in only two has any comparison be- 
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tween the relative merits of the two plans 
been drawn. One of the replies from New 
Jersey says that all libraries of that state are 
under civil service. Whether this accounts 
for the enthusiastic repudiation of national 
certification is not stated. 


The replies show that in seventeen states 
there is a more or less favorable attitude 
toward certification and in only two is there 
organized objection. In the other eight re- 
plies, indifference, rather than active feeling 
either way, is manifested. No movement 
which actively interests seventeen states in 
even a partial degree can be said to be dead. 
None which fails to interest only that many 
can be said to be fully successful. The vari- 
ous articles which have appeared in the library 
journals the past year have undoubtedly kept 
interest active. There should be more on both 
sides of the question. The subject must be 
considered further. 


The experience of the Committee has pretty 
clearly demonstrated that the present plan of 
interlocking committees leads nowhere. The 
matter should be referred to some responsible 
body with powers wide enough to avoid the 
duplication of effort which is now in vogue. 
Certification involves library training. This 
involves a consideration of library training 
agencies and their evaluation. These two 
things have been assumed to be under the 
jurisdiction of the Temporary Training 
Board. To this body, or to its successor, a 
Permanent Training Board, the question of 
certification should also be referred. 


It seems fair to claim for this Committee the 
distinction of having, through its first report, 
been responsible for the suggestion and ulti- 
mate formation of a Training Board. It is 
therefore quite logical for it to hand over to 
that board the work which the Committee has 
so far undertaken to keep before the attention 
of the association. 


The following resolution is therefore pro- 
posed : 


Resolved, that the subject of National Cer- 
tification and Library Training which has so 
far constituted the work of the Committee on 
that subject be henceforth considered a part 
of the field to be covered by the permanent 
Training Board; and that, on the establish- 
ment of such a board, the Committee on Na- 
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tional Certification and Library Training shall 
be discontinued. 
Frank K. Wa tter, Chairman, 
L. J. BatLey, 
C. C. CErtTain, 
Mary B. Day, 
CorRNELIA MARVIN, 
JosEPHINE A. RATHBONE, 
Ernest J. REECE, 
ALTHEA WARREN, 
Lours R. Witson. 


Note: Two members of the Committee could not 
be reached and consequently have not voted on the 
report. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


The report of this Committee has been pre- 
sented in the January and March Bulletins 
and on the Official Ballot. 


OBERLY MEMORIAL FUND 


The Executive Board of the American Li- 
brary Association having accepted the admin- 
istration of the Eunice Rockwood Oberly 
Memorial Fund, the contributions to the Fund, 
amounting to $1,000, were turned over to the 
American Library Association on March 3], 
1923. The income from the Fund is to be 
used for a cash prize to the amount of the 
biennial interest on the $1,000, to be awarded 
to the compiler of the best bibliography in 
the field of “agriculture or the natural sciences. 

The permanent Committee appointed by the 
President of the American Library Associ- 
ation for the award of the prize has just is- 
sued a pamphlet describing the origin of the 
Fund and the conditions under which the 
prize will be awarded. It also contains a 
brief biography of Miss Eunice Rockwood 
Oberly in whose memory the Fund has been 
established. At the time of her death Miss 
Oberly was librarian of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. In view of her own valuable biblio- 
graphical contributions and her appreciation 
of and belief in the possibilities of service in- 
herent in bibliographical work, it has seemed 
particularly appropriate that the memorial to 
her should take such form as will continue 
this line of service. 

The conditions under which the prize for 
1924 is to be awarded are as follows: 

1. Contestants must be residents of the 

United States. 





2. The bibliography must be presented in 
typewritten form and four copies fur- 
nished to the Committee. 

3. Other things being equal, annotations and 
some appraisement of the material in- 
cluded in the bibliography will entitle it 
to special consideration. 


4. The bibliography must be preceded by a 
brief introduction stating the sources 
from which the bibliography was drawn, 
the libraries in which the compiler has 
worked, the general aids and catalogs 
that were at hand for consultation, and 
the other sources of information that 
have been used. The introduction should 
further state briefly the phase of the 
subject covered by the bibliography. 

5. The bibliography must be accompanied 
by a letter stating it is submitted in com- 
petition for the Eunice Rockwood Oberly 
Memorial Prize. 

6. All contributions must be submitted to 
the chairman of the Committee, Miss 
Claribel R. Barnett, Librarian, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 


ton, D. C., not later than December 1, 


1924. CLarRIBEL R. Barnett, Chairman. 


POLITICAL APPOINTMENTS, COM- 
MITTEE OF THREE 


No report. 


PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 


The work of the Committee this year has 
been carried on along the lines laid down 
during the last two or three years by previous 
chairmen. 

There has been still further improvement 
in the appearance and content of government 
publications growing out of recommendations 
made by this Committee and by others in- 
terested during recent years. 

There is, however, but little improvement 
with reference to indexes of government pub- 
lications. The delay in their publication is a 
serious handicap to libraries in their use of 
our United States Documents. 

The difficulty seems to be one of lack of 
iunds rather than any lack of willingness in 
the Office of the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. Your Committee recommends that the 
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American Library Association take appro- 
priate action to call this situation to the at- 
tention of Congress as it not only seriously 
handicaps the work of the libraries but also 
reduces greatly the service which these docu- 
ments should render, and could render if 
their contents were made more promptly 
available through proper indexing. The rem- 
edy would seem to be an increase of appro- 
priation for the Office of the Superintendent 
‘of Documents to enable this office to 
strengthen its staff for this work. 

During the year there was published by the 
Office of the Superintendent of Documents 
Report on designated depository libraries, 
showing conditions on April 16, 1923, under 
the selective plan first authorized by public 
act 171, 67th Congress, with list of designated 
depository libraries, revised to July 1, 1923, 
prepared by Miss Mary A. Hartwell, cata- 
loger in the Office of the Superintendent of 
Documents, and presented by her as a paper 
before the Public Documents Section at the 
Hot Springs meeting last year. 

The sub-committee on the Handbook on 
public use of documents reports progress. 
This handbook is much needed, and it is hoped 
that the manuscript, which cannot be gotten 
ready for the Saratoga meeting, may be com- 
pleted before the end of the year. 

The bill for a library information service 
in the Bureau of Education has been again 
introduced and was again endorsed by the 
A.L.A. at the mid-winter meeting. This 
Committee is watching the legislative prog- 
ress of this bill with interest, and in common 
with librarians in general is seconding efforts 
of the Committee on Federal and State Rela- 
tions in behalf of its passage. Prospects for 
its success are bright. 

The same cannot be said for the printing 
bill again introduced into Congress with prac- 
tically no change from the bill which failed 
of passage in the previous Congress. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Cart Vitz, Chairman 


PUBLICITY COMMITTEE 


The work of the Publicity Committee dur- 
ing the past year divides itself into two phases, 
supplying publicity ideas to libraries and co- 
operating organizations and preparing for 
Conference publicity. 


A list of different “week” celebrations was 
compiled and distributed to the library periodi- 
cals and state commissions, this plan giving 
a wide range of use without the cost of send- 
ing to each individual library. In preparing 
this list connection was made with the various 
organizations interested in the celebrations and 
from time to time letters have been received 
from the organizations asking advice on reach- 
ing the libraries to best advantage. 

Individual libraries have submitted publicity 
problems to the Committee and an attempt 
was made to supply the data necessary to the 
particular case. 

The experience of the last year proves the 
value of having a publicity assistant at Head- 
quarters, and to Miss Seymour is due much 
credit in supplying necessary information. 

The Headquarters office submitted several 
publicity publications for criticism and the 
Chairman has supplied detailed information 
for the new volume on The library and the 
community now being published by the A.L.A. 

Advance work on publicity for the mid- 
winter meeting and the annual conference has 
been carried on in co-operation with Head- 
quarters. For the conference, a plan has been 
devised to obtain volunteers to report the 
conference meeting to newspapers and periodi- 
cals. The reports will supply a wide range of 
periodicals and should do much good in calling 
the attention of the public at large to library 
work. 


For the conference itself a Publicity Round 
Table is planned, devoting most of the time 
to discussing campaigns for library support. 
There will also be shown slides on library 
work and library publicity. 

Submitted for the Publicity Committee. 


N. R. Levin, Chairman. 


RECRUITING 


When this Committee was formed in No- 
vember each member was asked for sugges- 
tions as to the work to be undertaken for the 
coming months. As in former years, letters 
were sent to the presidents of state associa- 
tions inquiring in regard to their state com- 
mittees on recruiting and offering any help 
this Committee could give and also suggest- 
ing the use of material available for distribu- 
tion at A.L.A. Headquarters. 


Reports re- 
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ceived show that there is still need for re- 
cruiting in general among both high school 
and college students. 

In February, letters were sent to directors 
of library schools asking them if they felt 
that the need of recruiting was still acute and 
whether the work carried on by the previous 
committees on recruiting should be continued 
or developed in different ways. The replies 
received indicate there is continued need of re- 
cruiting in colleges, in order to arouse the in- 
terest of the best grade of student in library 
work as a vocation. Many helpful ideas 
came from these replies. 

Mr. Glenn Frank was asked to include an 
article on library work as a vocation in his 
series of vocational articles in The Century 
and happily he has consented to do so. 

It has seemed wiser to defer further activi- 
ties until the finding of the very careful in- 
vestigation now being carried on by the Tem- 
porary Library Training Board can be put 
before the Association. 

Bessie SARGEANT SmitH, Chairman. 


REPRINTS AND INEXPENSIVE 
EDITIONS 


This Committee has held one meeting since 
its appointment. Extensive correspondence 
has been conducted between members of the 
Committee, and with publishers and others, 
concerning the availability of standard titles 
in cheap editions and the suitability of these 
editions for circulation by libraries. Tests 
are being conducted in three libraries, and a 
collection of editions is being made. 

The Committee will require time for one or 
two more conferences before submitting its 
findings. 


L. L. Dickerson, Chairman. 


RESOURCES OF AMERICAN 
LIBRARIES 


As was indicated by the report of this Com- 
mittee at the Hot Springs Conference, prog- 
ress in the work which the Committee has 
set for itself must necessarily be very slow. 
We have felt that it is wiser for us to attack 
certain definite problems with some vigor, 
rather than to attempt to cover the whole 
field. 


For something over a year we have been 
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in correspondence with the American Medical 
Association in an attempt to induce that or- 
ganization to undertake a survey of the medi- 
cal libraries throughout the country. This 
correspondence is still going on, but we feel 
hopeful that an early decision may be reached. 

The American Scandinavian Foundation, at 
the request of our Committee, has undertaken 
to provide for a survey of the resources exist- 
ing in American libraries for the study of 
Scandinavian history and literature. This 
work is to be carried on during the coming 
summer by a competent Danish scholar work- 
ing under the direction of the Foundation. 

The Classical Association of America has 
issued a questionnaire which will, we hope, 
result in the collection of very valuable in- 
formation in regard to our resources for the 
study of classical subjects. The returns are 
now being collated. 

The Germanic Section of the Modern 
Language Association, at the suggestion of 
our Committee, has undertaken to finance the 
preparation in Germany of a list of German 
periodicals of literary content. Such a list, 
used in connection with the forthcoming Na- 
tional Union List of Serials, will enable the 
libraries and the departments concerned to 
establish some program of purchase of the sets 
not now existing in this country. Negotiations 
are under way with a number of other so- 
cieties, but thus far no very definite results 
have been attained. 

Respectfully submitted, 
James THAYER GEROULD, Chairman. 


REVISION OF ADAM’S MANUAL 
OF HISTORICAL LITERATURE 


This Committee, as reported previously, has 
been working with the Bibliographical Com- 
mittee of the American Historical Associa- 
tion. The new Guide to historical literature 
is about one-half ready for the press and will 
be finished over the summer. It is hoped that 
next year’s report will show the publication 
of the new volume. 

Avucustus H. SHEARER, Chairman. 


THE SABIN BIBLIOGRAPHY 
This Committee has organized and begun 
its work with Edwin H. Anderson, Chairman, 
and Victor H. Paltsits, Secretary, but is not 
yet ready to report. 
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SALARIES, INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITIES 


The Committee has continued its work this 
year along the same lines as last. Salary 
statistics for the: three groups of libraries, 
(1) Large public libraries, (2) Medium-sized 
public libraries, and (3) University and Col- 
lege libraries, have been revised and brought 
up to date and printed in the A. L. A. Bul- 
letin. The compiling of the statistics for 
medium-sized public libraries was done by 
Miss Smith, that of university and college 
libraries by Mr. Mitchell. This involved a 
large amount of work as there have been 
many changes in salary schedules during the 
past year. On the whole, these changes show 
an upward trend. No detailed study has been 
made but it is interesting to note that of the 
group of large public libraries, 12 show the 
same beginning salary for general assistants, 
9 show an increase and 4 a decrease from last 
year. Of the medium-sized public libraries, 
10 show the same beginning salary for gen- 
eral assistants, 7 show increases and 4 de- 
creases. 


A study was made by Miss Kobetich show- 
ing by tables and graphs in a striking way 
a comparison of school and library salaries. 
This is the kind of thing which should be done 
along other lines if more time were available. 
Miss Kobetich worked on it for nearly a 
year collecting and digesting the various ma- 
terial. The study was published in the March 
A. L. A. Bulletin. 

The Executive Board at its January meet- 
ing enlarged the scope of the Committee to 
include insurance and annuities and H. J. 
Grumpelt was appointed to the Committee to 
make a spetial study of the subject. Mr. 
Grumpelt is a member of a committee from 
the staff of the New York Public Library 
which is investigating annuities as proposed 
for the staff of that library. It will take some 
time to complete a study of this subject as it 
relates to libraries as a whole, for such a 
study will involve much research, but it is 
hoped that in due time a report may be 
brought in which will be comprehensive and 
thorough. 


The Committee has had extensive assistance 
from the Headquarters staff, for the collecting 
of statistics has necessitated a great deal of 
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correspondence and other work. The Com. 
mittee appreciates this assistance, but it js 
in hope that in time Headquarters may be jn 
a position to take over completely the col- 
lecting and compilation of salary statistics 
and that the field of such statistics may be 
enlarged. However, the Committee plans dur- 
ing the coming year to revise the salary statis. 
tics which have hitherto been published for 
the three groups of libraries and also to col- 
lect statistics for representative groups of 
normal school and high school librarians. 

Requests for information regarding library 
salaries continue to come to the Committee 
and to Headquarters and the printed statistics 
have proved themselves most valuable in an- 
swering such inquiries. 

The Committee has received much encour- 
agement in its work quite outside of its own 
activities, namely, in the undoubtedly awak- 
ened interest in library training as evidenced 
by the discussion aroused by the Williamson 
Report and by the appointment of the Tem- 
porary Library Training Board. The Com- 
mittee, however, would point out that hand 
in hand with the raising of standards of train- 
ing must of necessity go the raising of stand- 
ards in the compensation of librarians which, 
in spite of some progress in recent years, 
still remains unreasonably low, considering 
the increase in cost of living and in compari- 
son with salaries paid in other professions. 

A statement prepared by Mr. Hyde, re- 
garding the present status of the reclassifica- 
tion of federal employees as it affects libra- 
rians, is herewith embodied in this report: 

There has been real progress in the reclas- 


sification struggle. Washington librarians 
completed their comprehensive report on 
Specifications for library service in the 


federal government and presented it to the 
Personnel Classification Board which body 
had made the original request for the report. 
The chairman, in acknowledging the report 
as one of exceptional merit, expressed appre- 
ciation of the attitude of Washington libra- 
rians and of their readiness to work with 
rather than to obstruct the efforts of the Per- 
sonnel Classification Board. The general 
principles of the Reclassification report were 
endorsed at the A. L. A. Mid-Winter Meet- 
ing and the resolution passed at that time was 
duly filed with the Personnel Classification 
Board. 

It will be remembered that the Personnel 
Classification Board—for budget estimate pur- 
poses—fixed a tentative salary schedule before 
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investigating in detail the duties and respon- 
sibilities of all positions in relation to such 
schedule. This plan of procedure was adopted 
with the understanding that there would be 
revision of these tentative salary rates later 
on if inequalities were disclosed as the result 
of intensive job studies and the evidence pre- 
sented at public hearings. 

An important point was gained by Wash- 
ington librarians in connection with this task 
of revision. The Board determined to appoint 
a special committee to make recommendations 
as to salary revisions in the professional serv- 
ices. It was decided to appoint representa- 
tives of the legal, medical and engineering 
professions to this Committee. Finding that 
there was no provision for representation of 
the library profession, a representative of 
Washington librarians made a direct appeal 
to the chairman of the Board and as a result 
definite provision for library representation 
was finally provided. 

The librarian member of the special com- 
mittee on the revision of salaries in the pro- 
fessional service is now busily engaged in 
presenting to the other members of the spe- 
cial committee the facts in regard to particu- 
lar library positions. In each case he en- 
deavors to insure adequate professional rec- 
ognition and a salary rate proportionate to 
that accorded to comparable positions in other 
professional groups. Our representative re- 
ports that thus far his recommendations have 
been received in a constructive spirit. The 
findings of this special committee when com- 
pleted must, of course, be accepted by the 
Personnel Classification Board before they 
become operative. 

On the legislative side there has been a 
bitter attack against the Classification Act of 
1923 as it has been applied by the Personnel 
Classification Board. Congressman Lehlback, 
the sponsor of this attack, claims, in effect, 
that the Personnel Classification Board has 
violated the obvious intent of the law—that 
it has compiled a schedule of salary rates 
without reference to a scientific classification 
of types of work which would recognize the 
principle of equal rates of pay for positions 
requiring the same degree of special ability. 

The reason for this failure is laid to the 
division of responsibility among the three 
bureau heads forming the Personnel Classifi- 
cation Board (Bureaus of Budget and of 
Efficiency and the Civil Service Commission), 
and Congressman Lehlback’s new bill, now 
pending, provides for the abolition of the pres- 
ent Board and the transfer of its powers to 
the Civil Service Commission. What action, 
if any, will be taken on this bill it is impossi- 
ble to say at this time. 


Mary R. Kozeticn, Dorsey W. Hype, Jr., 

Euizasetu M. Smitu,Sypney B. MitcHeEL, 

FRANKLIN F. Hopper, H. J. GrumPett, 
Cuartes H. Compton, Chairman. 
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SCHEMES OF LIBRARY SERVICE 


Upon the determination of the A. L. A. to 
accept the offer of the Bureau of Public Per- 
sonnel Administration of the Institute for 
Government Research to co-operate with them 
in an extensive and intensive survey of library 
personnel, the Committee on Schemes of Li- 
brary Service decided that it would be inex- 
pedient to go on with its own plans until 
after that Committee had collected the facts 
which it purposed obtaining. Moreover the 
chairman of the Committee on Schemes of 
Library Serviee was made one of a sub-com- 
mittee of three of the Committee to co-oper- 
ate with the Institute for Government Re- 
search, which sub-committee was appointed to 
work directly and, as she supposed, very ener- 
getically with a representative of the Institute 
in the carrying out of the practical purpose 
for which the full committee was appointed, 
and the chairman felt that this would take all 
of the time that she could legitimately devote 
to outside professional activities during the 
winter. Unfortunately Mr. Telford, the rep- 
resentative, has been so busy with other things 
that he has been obliged to postpone from 
time to time the organization of this work. 
The Committee on Schemes of Library Serv- 
ice, therefore, can report no progress for 
this year but merely a temporary suspension 
of its activities. Its intentions, however, are 
to fulfill the purpose for which it was ap- 
pointed as soon as matters have so shaped 
themselves as to make it possible and advis- 
able to continue its work. 

Respectfully submitted, 
JosEPHINE ADAMS RATHBONE, 

Chairman, 

A. L. BatLey, 
Cuartes H. Compton, 
Gratia A. CouNTRYMAN, 
FRANKLIN F. Hopper, 
Joun Apams Lowe, 
FLORENCE OVERTON, 
Grace D. Rose, 
Cuartes E. Rusa, 
WruiaM R. Watson, 
P. L. Wrnpsor. 


TEMPORARY LIBRARY TRAINING 
BOARD 

Provisional draft of the report of the Tem- 

porary Library Training Board was printed 
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in the May Bulletm. The final report with 
appendices has been printed separately for 
distribution at the Saratoga Springs Confer- 
ence. (Printed in full page 257.) 
ApnAM StTROHM, 
Chairman. 


TRANSFER OF LIBRARY WAR 
SERVICE ACTIVITIES 


The final separation between the United 
States Government, represented by the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau, and the A. L. A. came rather 
abruptly in September last. This separation 
has been an immense relief to the Committee, 
and especially to the chairman, in not being 
obliged to continue to make this contact. At 
present the funds remaining in the hands of 
the A. L. A. are being used to supply a library 
or book service to ex-service men in institu- 
tions not served by the United States. From 
July 1, 1923 to March 31, 1924 a total of $1,- 
969.28 has been expended for this purpose. 
Of this $829.28 has been expended for books 
and magazines. The remainder of the expense 
has been for salaries and incidentals. 

At the mid-winter meeting of the Executive 
Board and Council Dr. Frank P. Hill made a 
suggestion that some or all of the remaining 
funds be used to aid in the reconstruction of 
the Library of the University of Louvain. 
It was the unanimous opinion of the Exec- 
utive Board that this could not be done under 
the terms of the trust. At the further sug- 
gestion of Dr. Hill it was voted by the Coun- 
cil to secure a legal opinion on this point, 
report to be made by the Chairman of the 
Committee at Saratoga Springs. This report 
will be presented in due course in accordance 
with the vote of the Council. 

CrariBeL R. Barnett, 
Cart H. Miram, 

J. I. Wver, 

H. H. B. Meyer, Chairman. 


UNION LIST OF PERIODICALS 


During the year just past we have succeeded 
in enlisting the necessary number of sub- 
scribers—41—willing to provide $900 each for 
a space of three years to pay for the expenses 
of editing, manufacturing, and distributing 
the printed volume. The Committee was also 
fortunate enough to be granted an allowance 
of $10,000 from the Laura Spelman Rocke- 
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feller Memorial for the purpose of checking 
the holdings of the libraries in and around 
Washington. 

The first issue of the preliminary checking 
list has been sent to subscribers, a second js 
in press and every effort is being made by 
the Wilson Company and by the Committee 
to see that subscribers and checking libraries 
will be provided with lists at regular intervals, 

Very respectfully, 
C. W. ANbDREWS, 
WILLARD AUSTEN, 
A. E. Bostwick, 
J. T. Geroutp, 
H. M. Lypenserc, Chairman. 


VENTILATION AND LIGHTING 
OF LIBRARY BUILDINGS 


The Committee on Ventilation and Lighting 
is at work on its final report. The problem 
of the Committee is to digest into as small 
compass as possible the very large amount of 
material it has accumulated in all the years 
it has been at work on this subject. Before 
the final draft of the report is submitted it is 
desired that the Committee should have a 
conference. 

Very respectfully, 
Samuet H. Ranck, Chairman. 


WORK WITH THE BLIND 


The year’s report of this Committee shows 
to a marked degree the value of a national 
organization such as the American Founda- 
tion for the Blind to all libraries circulating 
embossed reading matter. An indication of 
the service which may be expected from the 
Foundation is the fact that the work assigned 
to its Bureau of Research includes a study of 
the best methods of teaching reading and of 
the best methods to be used in the production 
of embossed books in order that reading by 
touch may be made less laborious and the 
number of readers be correspondingly in- 
creased. Through the efforts of the Presi- 
dent of the Foundation an appropriation for 
the publication of Braille books for the 
blinded soldiers was included in the budget of 
the Veterans’ Bureau and a list of 68 titles 
will be available during the coming year. This 
will form a most valuable addition to the em- 
bossed literature of the English speaking 
world. 
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The Booklist of revised Braille which has 
been published for several years by the Ameri- 
can Library Association as a temporary meas- 
ure, has now been taken over by the Founda- 
tion, and is published in the Outlook for the 
Blind. Copies of current and of back numbers 
may be had without charge from the office of 
the Foundation, 41 Union Square West, New 
York City. At the invitation of the Founda- 
tion the Committee is conducting a Book 
News column in the Outlook for the Blind. 

For the past several years this Committee 
has been interested in raising funds for in- 
creasing embossed literature. This year the 
Committee and the Foundation are combining 
in their efforts to increase this fund. Through 
the generosity of some of those who realize 
the need of reading matter, the following 
books have been put into Braille: The. cast- 
ing away of Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine, 
by Stockton, and Hypatia, by Charles Kings- 
ley, gifts of the Boys’ Glee Club of the Penn- 
sylvania Institution for the Blind and of Miss 
Eleanor Maynard; The life and letters of 
Walter H. Page, by B. J. Hendrick, vol. 1, 
gift of the Michigan Club of Detroit, Miss 
Ellen Sibley and others; Lincoln and slavery, 
by Pillsbury, gift of the author; The Episco- 
pal church, by Bishop Gailor, and the Litany, 
gifts of the Domestic and Foreign Missionary 
Society of the Protestant Episcopal Church; 
Courage, by Barrie, Calm yourself, by Wal- 
ton, Phoebe, by Rice, and the Snake doctor, 
by Irvin S. Cobb, gifts of Edward S. Hark- 
ness; Dr. Gander of Youngland, by Young, 
has been embossed from funds left under the 
will of Susan B. Merwin. 

The work of transcribing Braille books by 
hand, which has been developed in this coun- 
try largely through the efforts of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross for the benefit of the blinded 
soldiers, has resulted in the organization of 
classes for teaching Braille in various com- 
munities. The Library of Congress reports 
that experiments in the work of perfecting 
the process by which hand-copied books may 
be duplicated are being continued and that 
experts encourage the hope of satisfactory 
results. 

With the increase of Braille literature the 
attention of librarians is called to the fact 
that before establishing a department for the 
blind a careful survey of the library facilities 
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throughout the surrounding states should be 
made. To those who are familiar with the 
problem of circulating books by mail to a 
widely scattered public, it is a well recog- 
nized fact that a considerable territory is cov- 
ered before the number of readers served 
justifies the maintenance of such a depart- 
ment. 

Some responsibility in the all important 
matter of safe-guarding eyesight rests with 
the library profession, and librarians every- 
where can help by encouraging the use of 
well printed books. Within the last few years 
three special finding lists of books which are 
printed in type somewhat larger than that 
ordinarily used have been prepared. The last 
list, which is also the best, is Books for 
tired eyes. It was compiled in the Min- 
neapolis Public Library and published at 35 
cents a copy by the American Library Asso- 
ciation. It ought to be not only owned but 
displayed in every library in the country by 
way of suggestion to readers. 

Dr. Arthur E. Bostwick continues as trustee 
of the American Foundation representing li- 
brarians and others specially interested in li- 
braries for the blind. 


Partial List of Libraries Having Depart- 
ments for the Blind 


Key to abbreviations used 


Braille, grade 14—B1% 
*Braille, grade 2—B2 
Moon Type—MT 

New York Point—NYP 
American Braille—ABr 
Volumes—vols. 


Alabama. Birmingham: Birmingham 
Public Library. B1% titles 161, vols. 275; 
MT titles 32, vols. 100; NYP titles 33, vols. 
60; ABr titles 263, vols. 403. Circulation ap- 
proximately 360. 

California. Sacramento: California State 
Library. B1% vols. 1617; B2 vols. 2315; MT 
vols. 3899; NYP vols. 2465; ABr vols. 3023. 
Music scores Br 1550; NYP 188. Circula- 
tion 34,883. Embossed catalogs in Braille, 
New York Point and Moon. Home teachers 
provided by the state. 


*As greater detail in such a list is too confusing, 
the term Grade Two has been made to include pub- 
lications in Grades One and Three and any foreign 
literature published outside of America. 
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District of Columbia. Washington: Li- 
brary of Congress. B1™% titles 778, vols. 
2386; B2 titles 788, vols. 2352; MT titles 413, 
vols. 1314; NYP titles 1171, vols. 2067; ABr 
titles 370, vols. 567. Music scores Br 157; 
NYP 303. Circulation 29692. 

Washington: National Library for the 
Blind. B1% titles 566, vols. 791; B2 vols. 
9827; MT titles 17, vols. 20; NYP titles 138, 
vols. 187; ABr titles 36, vols. 72. Music 
‘ scores Br 450; NYP 53. Circulation 8180. 
A few embossed catalogs, hand copied. 

Illinois. Chicago: The Chicago Public 
Library. B1% vols. 1027; B2 vols. 97; MT 
vols. 1290; NYP vols. 257; ABr vols. 1008. 
Circulation 23,719. Home teachers provided 
by the state. 

Indiana. Indianapolis: Indiana State Li- 
brary. B1% titles 116, vols. 262; MT titles 
24, vols. 24; NYP titles 392, vols. 664; ABr 
titles 28, vols. 91. Circulation 866. Sends 
books throughout the state. Home teachers 
provided by a local organization. 

Iowa. Vinton: Iowa College for the 
Blind. B1™%4 vols. 1000; NYP vols. 4000. Cir- 
culation about 3000. 

Kentucky. Louisville: Louisville Free 
Public Library. B1% titles 74, vols. 260; 
NYP titles 207, vols. 274; ABr titles 5, vols. 
20. Circulation 412. Home teachers provided 
by Kentucky Institute for the Blind. 

Maryland. Baltimore: Enoch Pratt Free 
Library. B1% vols. 159; MT vols. 343; 
NYP vols. 1252; ABr vols. 15. Circulation 
332. Sends books throughout the state. Home 
teachers available. 

Massachusetts. Watertown: Library of 
Perkins Institution for the Blind. B1™% titles 
360, vols. 1395; MT titles 420, vols. 3006; 
NYP titles 469, vols. 1315; ABr titles 943, 
vols. 12503. Circulation 15056. Embossed 
catalogs in American Braille. Home teachers 
provided by Massachusetts, Connecticut, New 
Hampshire, and Rhode Island. 

Michigan. Detroit: Detroit Public Li- 
brary. B1™% titles 272, vols. 536; B2 titles 17, 
vols. 27; MT titles 16, vols. 22; NYP titles 
85, vols. 146; ABr titles 210, vols. 340. Cir- 
culation 1773. Has embossed catalogs. Home 
teacher on staff. 

Saginaw: Michigan Free Lending Library 
for the Blind. Approximately, B1% vols. 
650; B2 vols. 300; MT vols. 500; and also 
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“at least one copy of every publication in the 
New York Point and American Braille types,” 
Embossed catalogs in the several types. Cir- 
culation 6832. 

Minnesota. Faribault: Minnesota School 
for the Blind. B1% titles 264, vols. 1339; 
NYP titles 897, vols. 6873. Circulation about 
2429. Sends books throughout the state. 

Missouri. St. Louis Public Library. 
B1Y% titles 290, vols. 572; NYP titles 114, 
vols. 195; ABr titles 187, vols. 278. Music 
scores Br 6; NYP 6. Home teachers provided 
by the state. Work extended in January, 1924, 

New York. Albany: New York State 
Library. B1% titles 598, vols. 1476; B2 titles 
1046, vols. 2524; MT titles 504, vols. 1657; 
NYP titles 2293, vols. 4530; ABr titles 993, 
vols. 1668. Music scores Br 413; NYP 1774, 
Circulation 20,885. Home teachers provided 
by the state. 

Brooklyn: Brooklyn Public Library. Bly 
vols. 264; B2 vols. 102; MT vols. 504; NYP 
vols. 701; ABr vols. 209. Music scores NYP 
399. Circulation 1000. Circulates books in 
Brooklyn. Home teacher on staff. 

New York City: The New York Public 
Library. B1% titles 483, vols. 1747; B2 titles 
1024, vols. 3981; MT titles 625, vols. 4584; 
NYP titles 1206, vols. 2239; ABr titles 695, 
vols. 2089. Music scores Br 2422; NYP 2585. 
Circulation 36,645. Home teachers provided 
by the state and also by local organizations. 

North Carolina. Raleigh: Library of 
the School for the Blind. B1% vols. 1080; 


NYP vols. 3000. Circulation 1000. Circu- 
lates to students in school and to former 
students. 


Ohio. Cincinnati: Cincinnati Library So- 
ciety for the Blind. B1% titles 343, vols. 628; 
B2 titles 2, vols. 9; MT titles 469, vols. 678; 
NYP titles 2573, vols. 2881; ABr titles 45, 
vols. 70. Music scores Br 8; NYP 171. Cir- 
culation 5527. Has embossed catalogs. Home 
teachers on staff and provided by the state. 

Cleveland: Cleveland Public Library. BIY% 
titles 215, vols. 370: B2 titles 300, vols. 404; 
MT titles 200, vols. 260; NYP titles 300, vols. 
500; ABr titles 280, vols. 470. Circulation 
9411. Home teachers provided by state and 
by local organizations. 

Oklahoma. Oklahoma City: Oklahoma 
Library Commission. B1% titles 226, vols. 844. 
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Circulation 200. Home teacher provided by 
the state. 

Pennsylvania. Overbrook: Library of 
Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction 
of the Blind. B1% titles 188, vols. 2299; B2 
titles 70, vols. 290; NYP titles 62, vols. 227; 
ABr titles 836, vols. 8505. Circulation 4256. 
Home teachers provided by a local organiza- 


tion. 
Philadelphia: The Free Library of Phila- 
delphia. B14 titles 83, vols. 292; B2 vols. 


181; MT vols. 4975; NYP vols. 577; ABr 
vols. 1376. Circulation 31,727. Embossed 
catalogs in American Braille and in Braille 
Grade 114, for reference use. Home teachers 
provided by a local organization. 

Pittsburgh: Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. 
B1% vols. 544; B2 vols. 14; MT vols. 307; 
NYP vols. 755; ABr vols. 1300. Circulation 
7500. Sends books throughout western Penn- 
sylvania. Has embossed catalogs. A loan 
collection of 1370 Moon type books from the 
Pennsylvania Home Teaching Society is cir- 
culated from this library. Home _ teachers 
provided by a local organization. 

Texas. Austin: Texas State Library. 
B1Y titles 105, vols. 171; MT titles 66, vols. 
149; NYP titles 242, vols. 408. Circulation 
733. Volunteer home teacher. 

Utah. Ogden: Utah Circulating Library 
for the Blind. NYP titles 1, vols. 11; ABr 


titles 734, vols. 1239. Circulation approxi- 


imately 600. Home teacher provided by the 
state. 
Washington. Seattle: Seattle Public Li- 


brary. B1% titles 89, vols. 171; B2 titles 4, 
vols. 33; MT titles 88, vols. 236; NYP titles 
293, vols, 461; ABr titles 195, vols. 351. Cir- 
culation 1397. Home teacher provided by a 
local organization. 

Canada. Toronto: Library of Canadian 
National Institute for the Blind. B1% titles 
163, vols. 335; B2 titles 982, vols. 5585; MT 
titles 253, vols. 938; NYP titles 690, vols. 
3225; ABr titles 16, vols. 31. Music scores 
Br 535; NYP 1150. Circulation. 13,075. Sends 
books throughout Canada and Newfoundland. 
Has embossed catalogs for all but Moon type. 
Home teachers provided by Canadian National 
Institute for the Blind. 

Unless otherwise stated these libraries all 
lend reading matter to residents of other 
states if books cannot be borrowed from a 
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nearer source. Catalogs in the ordinary print 
are available for distribution from nearly 
every collection. It has been noted wherever 
embossed catalogs are available. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Lucitte A. GotptHwaite, Chairman. 


WORK WITH THE FOREIGN BORN 


This Committee has served as an informa- 
tion bureau for inquiries on many questions 
relating more or less directly to work with 
the foreign born. Requests have been re- 
ceived for information on the following di- 
verse subjects: the name of a German maga- 
zine published in America suitable for a young 
man; a Polish newspaper for a maid in an 
American family; an outline for an Ameri- 
canization survey; a list of books suitable for 
use with beginners in English; list of Ameri- 
can books which have been translated into the 
Polish language; the reactions of the immi- 
grant groups to the Johnson bill; advice in 
choosing foreign periodicals; suggestions as 
to plays suitable for presentation by a class of 
new Americans; book lists on topics related 
to work with the foreign born have been 
sent us for review and criticism and there has 
been much correspondence regarding book 
selection and book buying in the following 
languages : 


Arabic Lithuanian 
Bulgarian Polish 
Croatian Roumanian 
Czech Russian 
Finnish Serbian 
Modern Greek Slovak 
Hungarian Slovenian 
Yiddish 


These questions have been answered as 
fully as possible, in some cases being referred 
by the Committee to other persons better qual- 
ified to answer them; thus all requests for 
information as to Hungarian books have been 
referred to Miss Pauline Reich, of Cleveland; 
Greek to Mrs. Alison B. Alessios of New 
York, Yiddish to Miss Jennie Myerowitz of 
New York. The Committee hopes to build up 
a list of sponsors for special literatures, and 
requests volunteers. 

Addresses have been made to various library 
groups and associations, and the chairman is 
to speak on Modern developments in library 
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work with immigrants at the National Con- 
ference of Social Work in Toronto in June. 

Publications. An article on Library 
work with the foreign born was written 
upon request of the editor for the library series 
of the Christian Science Monitor. This was 
reprinted in several minor periodicals. 

The Czechoslovak immigrant and the li- 
brary was published in the Library Journal 

of November 15, 1923, and was favorably 
’ reviewed in all the Czech newspapers, and 
has been recommended by the Foreign Lan- 
guage Information Service. 

A list of bibliographies of Slav litera- 
tures is about to be published in the Library 
Journal. The chairman of the Committee 
solicits additions or corrections to «his list. 

The Polish immigrant and the Ihbrary 
has been revised since its appearance in the 
Library Journal and prepared for publication 
as the first of a series of A. L. A. pamphlets 
on Library Work with the Foreign Born. The 
article serves as introduction to a list of 
Polish books suitable for a beginning collec- 
tion. This was originally planned as a very 
brief list, but the material at hand was so 
valuable that it was enlarged to about 160 
titles of Polish literature, with translations of 
titles and brief explanatory notes; and the 
addition of a fairly complete list of important 
translations from the English into Polish. 

Other pamphlets will be prepared along 
similar lines as rapidly as publication is possi- 
ble. The Czechoslovak, the Italian, the Greek, 
and the Hungarian are all in preparation and 
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can be completed at any date set by the Eq. 
itorial Committee. 

Polish literature in English, with a bib. 
liography, was published in the magazine 
Poland April, 1924, and will be found helpful 
to librarians in Polish communities who wish 
to get an understanding of the Polish people 
as seen in their own literature. 

An effort has been made to secure guidance 
for current publications in foreign languages, 
The American Library in Paris will publish 
in Ex Libris notes of selected new French 
books. 

The magazine Poland, 953 Third Ave., New 
York, will publish soon a review of Polish 
literature for the years 1914-1924 and will 
follow it with reviews of current Polish books 
if sufficient appreciation is shown. 

The Slavonic Review (King’s College, Lon- 
don) publishes scholarly and authoritative re- 
views of important works in all the Slav lan- 
guages. This periodical is very valuable to 
students and to librarians dealing with the 
various Slav groups. 

The chairman of the Committee, visiting 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Jugoslavia in the 
summer of 1923, established in those coun- 
tries connections with literary people and with 
book dealers which will be useful to the fu- 
ture work of the Committee. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Eveanor E. Lepsetrer, Chairman, 
IpA FARRAR, EsTHER JOHNSON, 
JoSEPHINE GRATIAA, MARGERY QUIGLEY, 
DorotHy Huripert, MARGUERITE WETMORE. 
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FINANCIAL REPORTS, 1923-24 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


The Finance Committee herewith submits 
its report, together with the report of the 
Treasurer for the year 1923, and the estimates 
of receipts and expenditures for 1924. These 
estimates were laid before the Executive 
Board at its meeting in Chicago, December 
29, 1923, and were approved. They have 
been printed in the Bulletin for January, 1924, 
page 34-35, and are therefore not included in 
the present report. 

The various accounts of the Association 
were audited, as in former years, and were 
found correct and in good order. The firm 
of Marwick, Mitchell and Company was again 
engaged for this work, and extended its 
scrutiny to transactions in the following funds 
covering the year 1923: 


American Library Association General 
Funds. 
American Library Association Publishing 
Funds. 


American Library Association War Funds. 
American Library Association Books for 
Everybody Fund. 

American Library Association Books for 
Europe Fund. 
American 

Fund. 


The securities and cash balances in the 
hands of the Treasurer, in Chicago, and the 
Trustees of the Endowment Fund, in New 
York City, were also examined by the same 
firm of accountants and were found to co-in- 
cide with the statements rendered by the 
Treasurer and the Trustees respectively. 

These audits will be submitted by the Finance 
Committee to the Executive Board at its next 


meeting with the recommendation that they 
be adopted. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Library Association Building 


Cart B. Roven, Chairman. 


TREASURER’S REPORT 


The fiscal year of the Association is the 
calendar year. The treasurer’s annual report 
was printed in the January Bulletin. 


Epwarp D. TweepeLt, Treasurer. 


TRUSTEES OF THE ENDOWMENT 
FUND 

The Trustees of the Endowment Fund of 
the Association beg leave to submit their re- 
port for the year ending December 31, 1923. 
The usual annual audit made by Marwick, 
Mitchell & Company, accountants, accompanies 
this report. This audit was reported under 
date of January 18, 1924. 

The Trustees, with deep regret, announce 
the death of Mr. W. W. Appleton, who since 
1908 has served the Association as trustee of 
the Endowment Fund. Mr. Appleton died 
January 27, 1924, after a short illness. A 
member of the firm of D. Appleton & Com- 
pany, a trustee of the New York Public Li- 
brary, a lover of good reading, he gave willing 
and valuable service without any expense 
whatever to the American Library Association. 
The membership of the Association and his 
co-trustees will hold his stewardship in grate- 
ful remembrance. The Executive Committee 
appointed Melvin A. Traylor of Chicago as 
his successor. 

In view of the death of Mr. Appleton and 
the appointment of Mr. Traylor and the fur- 
ther fact that Mr. Harry A. Wheeler also of 
Chicago has been nominated to succeed Mr. 
Coolidge, which after the election at the Sara- 
toga conference will result in having two of 
the trustees resident in Chicago, it was de- 
termined to effect at once a transfer of the 
securities and accounts to Chicago, and in 
order to accomplish that, Mr. Coolidge and 
Mr. Porter, trustees, met in New York, ob- 
tained all the records, books and papers be- 
longing to the Trust from the representatives 
of the estate of Mr. Appleton, and made a 
careful comparison and audit of the securities 
and accounts of the Endowment Fund in the 
custody and control of the United States Trust 
Company of New York (to whose custody 
same had been entrusted by the Trustees on 
December 2, 1913) with the audit of the ac- 
countants filed herewith and found same to 
be correct and thereupon directed the transfer 
of same to the First Trust and Savings Bank 
of Chicago. Pursuant to said direction the 
securities aggregating $145,500 and the bal- 
ance of the deposit account to the credit of 
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the Endowment Fund amounting to $2,783.30 
were safely transported to Chicago and de- 
livered as directed to the First Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank for deposit to the credit of the 
Trustees of the Endowment Fund. 

The Trustees during the year were entrusted 
by the Executive Board with the care of the 
James L. Whitney Fund, and also the Oberly 
Memorial Fund. 

The Trustees now have the custody and 


control of four Endowment Funds. 


First: the original Endowment Fund con- 
sisting of Life Memberships and funds re- 
ceived from any other source not specially 
designated. This amounted on January 1, 
1924 to $37,480.44. 

Second: the Carnegie Endowment, being the 
sum of $100,000 which Mr. Carnegie gave in 
1902 to the Association, the income of which 
was to be used “for the preparation and pub- 
lication of reading lists, indexes and other 
bibliographical aids which are thought to be 
specially useful in circulating libraries.” 

Third: the James L. Whitney Fund. Mr. 
Whitney, the late librarian of the Boston 
Public Library, died in 1910, leaving a will 
under which the American Library Associa- 
tion was named as one of the residuary leg- 
atees of decedent’s estate. To the first of 
January, 1924, the Association had received 
$922.82 on account of the legacy. The income 
from the fund is to be applied in the prepara- 
tion of bibliographical aids for research 
workers. 

Fourth: the Oberly Memorial Fund. Eunice 
Rockwood Oberly was librarian of the Bureau 
of Plant Industry of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture from 1908 to the time 
of her death in 1921. Her achievements dur- 
ing those years were notable. The greatest 
among the many that could be mentioned was 


the relation she succeeded in establishing be- 
tween the scientists of the Bureau and the Li- 
brary which she fostered and built up, the 
service of which is considered indispensable 
to the Bureau of Plant Industry. Her many 
friends, desirous of providing a suitable me- 
morial, made contributions to a fund which 
in the aggregate reached $1,000—the income 
from which is to be awarded as a prize to the 
compiler of the best bibliography of the year 
in the field of agriculture or the natural 
sciences. 

At the request of the original committee ‘the 
American Library Association has accepted 
the administration of this fund and the amount 
thereof has been entrusted to the custody and 
control of the Trustees of the Endowment 
Fund for care and investment. 


These several funds are invested in good se- 
curities, the Whitney and Oberly Fund and a 
large portion of the General Endowment Fund 
being in securities of the United States. They 
are all itemized in the accompanying audit. 
There were no changes made in the invest- 
ments during the year. 

During the year the sum of $3,496.97 from 
the “Books for everybody” Fund was paid to 
the Trustees and credited to the Endowment 
Fund, $496.97 in cash and $3000 in Liberty 
Bonds. The Trustees purchased for account 
of the Endowment Fund, on March 21, $2400 
in U. S. Treasury securities. 

Four life memberships were received during 
the year aggregating $200. 

Respectfully submitted, 
J. RANvotPH Coo ince, JR. 
WASHINGTON T. PorTER 
Mervin A. TRAYLOR 


Trustees of the Endowment Fund 
June 3, 1924 
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STATEMENT OF CARNEGIE AND ENDOWMENT FUNDS 
Carnegie Fund 
Investments, as of December 31, 1923. 


Vr Dae, See CNR, oo. cccvcicssesonsecesdehengalis eneemaanae $100,000.00 
Invested as follows: 
Date of ne 
Purchase Description Cost Book Value 
1908 
June 1 $5,000 American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 4% Bonds, 
Cite SUN: BBE iin 6w kno cdrin saa decane 96% $ 4,825.00 
June 1 10,000 American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 4% Bonds, 
ee SS ee aa 9436 9,437.50 
June 1 15,000 Cleveland Terminal & Valley R. R. Co. First 
Mortgage 4% Bonds, due Nov. 1, 1995....... 100 15,000.00 
June 1 10,000 Seaboard Air Line R. R. Co. First Mortgage 4% 
Beceee, ee BNO ETO. oncsccswinavsecanxes 9514 9,550.00 
June 1 15,000 Western Union Telegraph Co. Collateral Trust 
5% Bonds, due January 1, 1938.............. 108% 15,000.00 
June 1 15,000 New York Central Railroad Co. Consolidation 
Mortgage Gold 4% Bonds, Series “A,” due 
Pee E Ge ioisssncdcsadsucahehesth onan 90 13,500.00 
1909 
Aug. 6 1,500 United States Steel Corporation Sinking Fund 
Gold 5% Bonds, due April 1, 1963........... 106% 1,500.00 
July 27 1,000 United States Steel Corporation Sinking Fund 
Gold 5% Bonds, due April 1, 1963........... 102% 1,000.06 
1916 
May 3 _ 13,000) t- 
May 11 1,000 | United States Steel Corporation Sinking Fund } 105% | 15,000.00 
1917 { Gold 5% Bonds, due April 1, 1963......... } 
May 2 1,000 | | 105% 
1921 
May 5 200 United States Third Liberty Loan 444% Bonds, 
orien naga cunt en tow cnc aes cae eee eee 90.64 181.28 
1922 
Oct. 26 15,000 United States Treasury 414% notes, 1947/52...100 15,000.00 
99,993.78 
1923 
Dec. 31 United States Trust Company—On Deposit........... 6.22 
TEE ina calacoanadiens-usce suk Ghia alee ec ——— $100,000.00 


Note: The Surplus Account was increased $100.00 during 1917 by premium received on one 
United States Steel Corporation Sinking Fund Gold 5% Bond called at 110, making 


the Surplus Account $350.00, invested on May 7, 1918 in United States Third 444% 
Liberty Bonds. 


Carnegie Fund 


Receipts and Disbursements on Account of Income, as of December 31, 1923. 


Balance at Credit of Fund—December 31, 1922.................cceceececees $1,259.53 

Receipts : 

1923 Interest on Securities: 
TY SN, TTR IR oN a ats dance arewioelew ale bd oS RRO S MaEwlew ae $ 375.00 
Rn ee ee & he reese ee ee ee 300.00 
ee ee rr a Oe n.d ened eseaenenagads eee ease 300.00 
RE OES ge OE ON ea en eee rene este nen ya! 200.00 
Mar. U. S. 3rd Liberty Loan ae SAD nee EPO eT To oy hae 11.66 
Se eee 8 eer Peay, eee ae) 316.95 
SE MI TOURER ooo ais v:civ sare sina neta wierd ta sde se hue En atest 300.00 
nwa mph re bo sh ty Sins NW Nealcbey ene walle 437.50 
ee, es ROO EOE Mn... cic reads du bae Ube dbae blk k badees Mieadeke 375.00 
i i Oe Oe os is onnncadoed aku annh eee tipebeaatinl 300.00 


en Cee i ie. anwamapaweedieandiesbeacsdtiewaeas 300.00 
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Sept. Seaboard Air Line R. R. Co 
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Dic R et al a a a wb Sah ai Nis 200.00 
ne es ss ceo cabcnccceescatccaceccnennenae 11.71 
ee ee a... Ls eh hd bhak <0 0ce0ccenshccecaees 318.75 
Dee cana neeeNcnesbssebetascenscavebas 300.00 
ss oS UL bs os aban ebne chs sdebaee eeeneanses 437.50 
—— 4,484.07 
ee SO se leas kav acnpinheeana's « saan bsedians ers amey 93.89 
$5,837.49 
Disbursements : 
re ee NE. I, ick dc ie o se bac eti evens sesesberecen $2,000.00 
Be kW ee re CNG IO oasis io ii es occ ee ces ccccecsceees 75.00 
Te. E,W, IEE ook inc i cic ivccwcsnsececcsecscs 2,500.00 
4,575.00 
Dec. 31 United States Trust Co.—On Deposit..................cceeeeeees $1,262.49 
Endowment Fund 
Investments, as of December 31, 1923. 
Balance at Credit of Fund—December 31, 1922.......... 00... cece ccc cece cece eee $33,783.47 
Life Membership Fees: 
ahs Doha ened dain ae hdseiebdkectatackinthenewabwadan’ $50.00 
at rss Sick ancad uaa thle wpbsabd Gaaieimibyaidard Riedie d alekie ob.sieleeyaisae 50.00 
EE oe ee ee a ee 
200.00 
American Library Association—Chicago ............0. cece cece cece cece eeeeee 3,496.97 
I Mah 2 oe Ras oe ee ah keh adpaiadae eine ie pe@ied seas $37,480.44 
Invested as follows: 
Date of 
Purchase Cost Book Value 
1908 
June 1 $ 2,000 U. S. Steel Corporation Sinking Fund Gold 5% 
NN Bac area cieca cc nis, domes web ae'a 016. 981%4 $ 1,970.00 
Oct. 19 2,000 U.S. Steel Corporation Sinking Fund Gold 5% 
2 ere 102% 2,000.00 
Nov. 5 1,500 U. S. Steel Corporation Sinking Fund Gold 5% 
ee EE kp hee tas ch ban sadsewesenneees 101 1,500.00 
910 
July 27 1,500 U. S. Steel Corporation Sinking Fund Gold 5% 
EE fo thn can Cab Kebwd od Ge adgendhee 10214 1,500.00 
1921 . 
May 5. 12,000 U. S. 2nd Liberty Loan 44%, 1942............ 87.30 10,483.50 
May 5 350 U.S. 2nd Liberty Loan 414%, 1942............ 87.36 305.76 
May 5 12,000 U. S. 4th Liberty Loan 44%, 1938............ 87.42 10,497.90 
May 5 300 U.S. 4th Liberty Loan 444%, 1938............ 87.50 262.50 
May 5 500 U. S. 4th Liberty Loan 43 14%, Ea ae — 500.00 
May 5 100 U.S. 3rd Liberty Loan 4%%, 1928............ —_— 90.64 
1922 
Apr. 19 3,000 Union Pacific R. R. Co. First Mortgage 4% 
ES Sri Garsan.din6ckd an keereeanen as o1yY 2,749.50 
1923 
Mar. 7 3,000 U.S. 2nd Liberty Loan 44%, 1942............. 100 3,000.00 
Mar. 21 2,400 U.S. Treasury 444%, 1947/52..............24.. 99.37. 2,385.66 
——_———$37,245.46 
Dec. 31 United States Trust Co. on Deposit............. 234.98 


$37,480.44 
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Endowment Fund 


Receipts and Disbursements on Account of Income, as of December 31, 1923. 
Balance at Credit of Fund—December 31, 1922 





NY Wy GDS os ave cwk besos bedkennduden eae eeenee $ 28.56 
Receipts—Interest on Securities : 
1923 : 
a A MN Mie Madina nce ewidesnedouncuduviven hiss ab alte Senken $ 60.00 
ae 2 Wi. Sue ReOtey 1068) AIG. 5s cicins nk sn cmaaciainadeddeadedeetbe 2.12 
a > oe a ae eA COO Ob... sn0s0cc+scce enced sce obteed aanawe 271.98 
i i i a Cs 65 1.00 obs a eensew enh nduinandneegad eae kup eae 50.69 
a’ oe ME. tS, TOUE CONINOIN occ boc ccuesscedacssccdséosecnacdaaboos 175.00 
ee Bee Os, Sey See er BONE OIG, oo. cvcesccen ssn cdwssunssavcecdobes 326.20 
ee ee Pe Tk Mn baninndth one Jknakidesedacws bina dbaedben aed e 60.00 
i 2 PRs cnsvcns sceckehasneshoahebhedsawaueubined 2.13 
es es ee os ow ceb'e fae et hee dds hoe eeen eae bette 272.00 
ns ee I Ms na os oe els ean se « ca anehabeeoienens 51.02 
a Ts aud bghbbeeevens 175.00 
a | oh, i ee ee BD ME, Nn dnc ome ec eeu he cauenha< conden 326.17 
- 1,772.31 
$1,800.87 
Disbursements : 
1923 
Mar. 21 Accrued Interest on U. S. Treasury 444% Certificates............. $ 43.35 
Ae SE 00 SE on a vis cinn ecm ewk se xmsp nidlpatonen agawhs> omeeeie 10 
Cr CN CR pia can. cucg dbs cas ok bas ancaaas ca cenan eee poe 10 
re 2 oh i PN sc cks cia cdecsnbleshvasdvesetnedudeus 820.50 
ee Se TIE, SII oo a ccis coe sdtsiciv'aadawioee das seacaaniioead 82 
$1,800.87 
James L. Whitney Fund 
Investments, as of December 31, 1923. 
Receipts : 
1923 
ee a CINE oo oasis Sos sas ee Ri kona wake 8 Shse sow oe ROE $843.06 
es a, IE a asda a-nn:ininndio ayacorate calacososnsire @ Iaibinie Gealalinns 42.74 
ae a oe RE BONS nek ns ss ccowngecssnouebus bunséeeuee anon 37.02 
TOMER <.isa es <drxneiiAuiew tis dn anieneeks cawan ens enka eee ——-— $922.82 
Invested as follows: 
Date of 
Purchase 
1923 , Cost Book Value 
oo 2 Gap U.S. Sth Lbeotee Da GIRS. «osc sc cece ccisccndevcaks 100.00 $600.00 
mar. 23 20 U. S. Treasury 456% 1967-1952....... 2... cc ccccccccccscs 98.81 197.63 
—_——$797.63 
Dec. 31 On Deposit in United States Trust Co....................24. 125.19 
TORE inns cnciamietdiiws oeaseaaden a waNn ce selon aern imal ee $922.82 


Receipts and Disbursements on Account of Income, as of December 31, 1923. 
Receipts : 


1923 
Interest on Securities : 
Te ee a a a em $12.75 
. 5 Be ee RS renee eee 4.22 
i ly a A ee Ce  Sivincichissaces dunia dob enddennheade 12.75 
Se HN I eee 4.22 
——$33.94 
Disbursements : 
Se fr i a kD OS ee SL de cakabonmoreaaal $ .10 
Mar. 28 Accrued Interest on U. S. Treasury 444% Notes............00ceeeeeees 3.82 
———$ 3.92 


Te ee ee a rn ey ren $30.02 
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Oberly Memorial Fund 


Investments, as of December 31, 192. 


oe) 


Receipts : 


1923 
May 12 E. D. Tweedell, Treasurer... .....cccccccccccccccccccccccccceccscessseees $1,000.00 
Invested as follows: 
1923 Cost 
May 28 $1,000 U. S. 2nd Liberty Loan 4%s............ cece e eens 9834 $ 987.81 
RE ge ek ee a area 12.19 
a Gere teh. As Wi oabnadds < keke eed bee arelmees —_——$1,000.00 
Receipts and Disbursements on Account of Income, as of December 31, 1923. 
Receipts : 
1923 
ee OR Re 2 er $21.24 
Disbursements : 
May 28 Accrued Interest on U. S. 2nd Liberty Loan 4%4s...........0.eeeeeeeee 1.54 


On Deposit in United States Trust Go... 2... ccccccccccccnccccceese —_—$19.70 














REPORT OF THE 
TEMPORARY LIBRARY TRAINING BOARD 


To the Council of the American Library Association: 


The Temporary Library Training Board whose appointment was 
authorized by the Council at the Hot Springs, Arkansas, Conference of the 
American Library Association, in April, 1923, respectfully submits the fol- 
lowing report. 

This report is based on two fundamental convictions regarding libra- 
ries and library service: First, that there is a steadily growing appreciation 
of the importance of libraries as a necessary part of our American system 
of education, and, Second, that in the making of good libraries and good 
library service, no other essential is so important as carefully chosen, well- 
educated, and thoroughly trained librarians. 

It is for these reasons that the library profession has been interested 
for nearly forty years in the problems of education for librarianship. 

At the conference of the American Library Association in 1887, the 
year the first regular library school was established, a special committee 
reported upon this experiment in education, and since then scarcely a year 
has passed without a report from a similar committee. In 1900 the Com- 
mittee on Library Schools recommended not only an appropriation to pro- 
vide for personal visits of inspection but “that the Association take such 
steps as will put it in close touch with education for librarianship and will 
enable it to give or withhold its endorsement of schools or training classes, 
with an assurance born of full knowledge.” 

In 1903, a Committee on Library Training recommended “that a 
standing committee on Library Training be appointed. . . [and] that this 
committee be required to present an annual report to the American Library 
Association.” The Committee made this recommendation “from a con- 
viction that something should be done to bring about a higher standard and 
greater uniformity of standard of training for the sake of library boards 
unable to discriminate between the various advertised sources of training, 
and for the sake of those applicants for training who should not be al- 
lowed to waste time, effort, and money on an inferior quality or defective 
quantity of training.” 
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This standing Committee on Library Training was appointed, has 


been reporting progress each year, and on its recommendation in April, 
1923, the Council of the American Library Association 
Voted, That a Temporary Library Training Board be appointed to investigate 


the field of library training, to formulate tentative standards for all forms of library 


training agencies, to devise a plan for accrediting such agencies, and to report to the 
Council. 


The President on authority of the Executive Board appointed this 
Temporary Library Training Board in May, 1923. 

In its study the Board has been impressed by the debt which the pro. 
fession owes to those who have pioneered in the field of library education. 
The profession is comparatively new, salaries have been low, and funds 
for all purposes have been inadequate. Under these conditions it is inevita- 
ble that the system of education for the profession should be imperfect. 
The progress has been remarkable considering all the circumstances. It is 
with full realization of these conditions that the Board presents the follow- 
ing findings: 


(1) That the growing importance of libraries as productive factors in com- 
munity life and as mediums for the diffusion of knowledge has created a 
demand for librarians with trained minds of a high order; 


(2) That the agencies now offering education for librarianship are unable to 
supply a sufficient number of persons to meet the demands; and especially, 
to fill positions requiring highly specialized preparation and the qualities 
of leadership; 

(3) That existing library schools are inadequately financed ; 


(4) That there exists great variation in entrance requirements, curricula, 
faculty qualifications, and library facilities in those agencies purporting to 
offer the same quality of education ; 

(5) That there are no facilities for preparing teachers of library science; 

(6) That there is evident lack of a uniform nomenclature, as well as of a uni- 

_ form system of credits such as is generally recognized in collegiate practice; 


(7) That standards for education have been established by individual agen- 
cies, or small groups of agencies, but that, in general, no definite qualifica- 
tions for library work have been required by the profession at large; 


(8) That there is not sufficient co-operation among training agencies of differ- 
ent types to secure a correlation of the work given by them; 


(9) That there exists no organization within or without the profession which 
has authority to promote and to evaluate the several grades of education 
for librarianship. 


As a result of these findings, your Board has realized the acute need 
for a permanent official body which shall help library educational agencies 
to develop their resources and to fulfill satisfactorily their function of meet: 
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ing, and even of anticipating, the changing needs of library service. Such 
a body would be comparable to the national boards or councils that so 
effectively are improving education in the professions of law, medicine, and 
dentistry. 


Your Temporary Library Training Board, therefore 


Recommends, 


(1) That:a permanent Board of Education for Librarianship be created ; 

(2) That this Board shall consist of five (5) members to be appointed by the 
Executive Board, at the annual conference of the American Library 
Association in 1924. The members so appointed shall choose by lot 
one member to serve for one year, one for two years, one for three 
years, one for four years, and one for five years. Thereafter one mem- 
ber shall be appointed each year by the Executive Board to serve for 


the ensuing five years. Vacancies for unexpired terms shall be filled 
by the Executive Board ; 


(3) That the Board of Education for Librarianship shall organize by electing 
its chairman and adopting such regulations as may be needed for the 
conduct of its affairs. The chairman shall be elected for one year. 
The Board shall have authority to incur proper expenses within au- 
thorized limits; 


(4) That the Board of Education for Librarianship shall: 


(a) Study library service and its changing needs and promote the further 
development of education for librarianship ; 


(b) Investigate the extent to which existing agencies meet the needs of 
the profession ; 


(c) Formulate for the approval of the Council minimum standards for 
library schools, for summer library courses, for courses on school li- 
brary work in normal schools and teachers’ colleges, for training and 
apprentice classes, for correspondence and extension courses, and for 
such other educational agencies as may arise; 

(d) Classify these agencies in accordance with the standards thus 
adopted ; 

(e) Publish annually a list of the accredited agencies; 

(f) Plan for the correlation of the work offered by the agencies, so that 
a unified system of education for librarianship may be developed ; 

(g) Establish throughout the different agencies a uniform system of cred- 
its consistent with collegiate practice; 

(h) Assign to the technical terms used in library education meanings 
which will promote accurate and uniform application ; 

(i) Establish close relations with other bodies having similar purposes; 

(j) Serve in an advisory capacity in regard to grants of funds for library 
education ; 


(k) Serve in any other matters which would fall logically within the 
functions of the Board; 


(1) Report annually to the A. L. A. Council on the progress of educa- 
tion for librarianship. 
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The Temporary Library Training Board feels obliged to call atten. 
tion to the relation between these recommendations and library salaries, 
At present the salaries of library positions are too low to attract enough 
suitable recruits to the field and to offer any incentive to students to take 
extensive preparatory training. Those entrusted with the management of 
libraries, in order to secure well equipped librarians, must be prepared to 
offer proper compensation. 

The Board acknowledges the help of library schools, librarians and 
representatives of other professions in the preparation of this report and 
the appendices. 

The appendices to this report are presented for general information, 
and not for action. They indicate the nature of the problems that await 
solution and suggest tentative standards for the consideration of a perma- 
nent board. When the permanent board adopts these standards, or others 
which may result from more detailed investigation, it is assumed that the 
Board will safeguard the rights of those of proven ability who are now en- 
gaged in the work of education for librarianship. 

The Temporary Library Training Board respectfully urges the ac- 
ceptance of the report and the adoption of the four recommendations. 

ADAM STROHM, Chairman 
H. W. CRAVER 

Linpa A. EASTMAN 
ANDREW KEoGH 

M. G. WYER 


May 20, 1924 SARAH C. N. BocLe, Secretary 
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APPENDIX A 


A Provisional Scheme for accrediting the 
agencies which offer education for librarianship 


The Board of Education for Librarianship shall carefully investigate each agency, assign it 


to its proper group and rate it in accordance with the standards adopted for that group, 
these standards to be evaluated on a scale of a possible 100 points 


An agency may be assigned to each of two or more groups if the students meet different en- 
trance requirements, are divided on lines of scholastic preparation and are taught sep- 


arately. Otherwise an agency shall be assigned only to the group representing the mini- 
mum entrance requirements accepted by that agency. 


It is recognized that initiative and variation are essential to progress in education for librarian- 
ship and that no scheme of rating should ever be carried so far as to prevent an educa- 


tional agency from testing out new courses and experimenting with new methods, or from 
adjusting its curriculum to meet special needs 


APPENDIX B 


Provisional grouping for agencies 
which offer education for librarianship 


ScHEME 1 
(Grouping in Outline) 
GraDUATE LiBRARY SCHOOL 
Connected with a degree-conferring institution 
Requires college degree for entrance 
Grants a higher degree for successful completion of curriculum 


SENIOR UNDERGRADUATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 
Connected or affiliated with a degree-conferring institution 
Requires three years of college work for entrance 
Grants a bachelor’s degree for completion of curriculum 


Junior UNDERGRADUATE Liprary SCHOOL 
Connected with an approved library or degree-conferring institution 
Requires examinations for entrance, plus credentials showing scholastic preparation. In 
general expects candidates to have completed *one year of work in an approved col- 


lege, but exceptional students may enter without this extra year 
Grants certificate for completion of the curriculum 


SuMMER Lisrary CourRsES 

LipRARY TRAINING CLASSES 

Liprary APPRENTICE CLASSES 

Courses In NorMAL SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS’ COLLEGES FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


Liprary Courses, CORRESPONDENCE AND EXTENSION 


*See Appendix F, Table 1 
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APPENDIX B (Continued) 


THE GRADUATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 
ORGANIZATION 


The graduate library school shall be connected with an approved degree-conferring insti- 
tution 


ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 


The executive officer (Director, Principal, etc.) shall have sufficient authority, delegated 
from the Trustees, Regents, Library Board, or other governing body, to administer the 
school in accordance with the general policies of the institution 

Sufficient assistants shall be available for secretarial duties, and for the maintenance of an 
adequate system of records, which shall give the preliminary preparation, the progress 
through the school, and the subsequent professional career of each student 

INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 

Number: 


For a school of thirty to fifty students, four full-time* teachers. For a school of less 
than thirty, three full-time* teachers. The executive officer may be included in 
the three or four if full time is given to the school. The majority of these teach- 
ers shall have professorial rank, represented by title or salary, one at least being 
a full professor. In addition there shall be an adequate number of part-time* 
teachers, and the necessary assistants to cover the revising and other work 

Qualifications: 


1. Academic preparation 


Degree representing four years of academic work in an approved college or 
university, or an equivalent acceptable to the Board of Education for 
Librarianship 

Advanced degree 
After September 1, 1930, at least one-half of the full-time teachers shall 
hold an advanced degree for graduate work in an approved university, 


or present an equivalent acceptable to the Board of Education for Libra- 
rianship 


2. Professional preparation 


Completion of one year of work in an approved library school, or an equiva- 
lent acceptable to the Board of Education for Librarianship 


3. Experience 


All of the teachers shall have gained through practical experience an expert 
knowledge of the subjects they teach. Study of the principles of teaching 
and previous successful experience in teaching are desirable. It is desir- 
able also that different colleges and library schools shall be represented 


on the staff. This requirement shall not become operative until September, 
1927 


FINANCIAL STATUS 


The Library School shall have sufficient financial support to enable it to meet the standards 
for library facilities, etc., required by the Board of Education for Librarianship, and 


to guarantee a faculty adequately salaried, and of sufficient numbers that time may 
be given to research work 


BN i a 


SUNTs4 





*A full-time teacher is to be iaangenies as one who devotes at least ten half-days per week throughout 
the school year to the work of a teacher; a part-time teacher, as one who gives not less than 9 
hours, i.e. one-half a semester hour, of instruction 
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APPENDIX B (Continued) 
THE GRADUATE LIBRARY SCHOOL (Continued) 


LipRARY FACILITIES, QUARTERS AND EQUIPMENT 


General and professional library facilities, quarters and equipment shall conform to stand- 
ards required by the Board of Education for Librarianship 


The library school shall be so situated that practical work in and observation of libraries 
of various types are readily available 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


Degree representing four years of general, nonprofessional academic work in an approved 
college or university 


+Exceptional students may be admitted in the proportion of not more than 5% of the enter- 
ing class 


At least four weeks of satisfactory general experience in an approved library. More ex- 
perience is highly desirable 


LENGTH OF CURRICULUM FOR THE First HIGHER DEGREE 


One year of professional library education leading to an advanced degree. 


This year 
must be spent in residence at the school 


First HiGHER DEGREE 


*Degree of Master of Science or Master of Arts, depending on the practice of the institu- 
tion, and on the previous degree held. The work accomplished must be of high qual- 
ity to earn this degree, and the School shall have the right to refuse this degree and 


to substitute the bachelor’s degree for passing work not above average in quality. A 
thesis may be required 


SECOND HIGHER DEGREE 


A program may be approved by the Graduate Library School in co-operation with the 


Graduate school of a college or university whereby after further study the Ph.D. de- 
gree may be obtained. 


RESULTs FroM INSTRUCTION 


The standing in the profession gained by former students of the library school shall be 
given full consideration on the basis of minimum requirements 





tSee Appendix F, Table i 


* This is suggested in lieu of the Report (not yet presented) of the Committee of the Association of 
American Library Schools, and is in line with suggestions from other professional schools being 
considered by the Association of American Universities. The permanent Board of Educaton for 
Librarianship would have to present this scheme to the Association of American Universities for 


its consideration and possible approval. Until this approval is obtained the question of degrees must 
be held in abeyance 
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APPENDIX B (Continued) 


THE GRADUATE LIBRARY SCHOOL (Continued) 


SUGGESTED CURRICULUM 


A program of approximately 30 semester hours of work must be selected from the follow. 
ing courses, full time students may audit additional courses, subject to the approval 
of the faculty: 

COURSES SEMESTER HOURS 

*Book selection and allied topics including Children’s Literature. . 6-8 

*Reference and bibliography . 4 ‘ ; F ' . . 6 
*Cataloging, Classification and allied subjects A . . 6 

*History and administration of libraries ’ , ‘ , ‘ 4-6 

*Field work, observation and visits (108 clock hours 


. a ° 2 minimum 
Advanced work in academic subjects approved by the faculty . : 2-4 
Advanced work in courses already named including Children’s Literature 2-4 

7Cataloging and Classification for the administrator . ‘ 5 ‘ 2 
Cataloging for the university and scholarly library P 3 


Individual research open to students of maturity who wish to carry on 
investigation along some special phase of library work 


‘ ° ° 2-4 
Library work with children ; , ‘ ‘ > ° 2 
Public Libraries , ‘ . ; ° 2 
School Libraries ‘ ‘ ‘ . . 2 
Special Libraries ; : : ‘ ‘ , . , 2 
Story Telling X ‘ . i A : 1 
University Libraries ‘ - ‘ , ‘ ‘ ‘ . . 2 


PROGRAMS FOR SUCCEEDING YEARS 
To be approved for each candidate for a higher degree by the Graduate Library School 
and by the Graduate School of the University which is to confer the degree. Such 
graduate study should include advanced courses devoted to technique and management 
for administrators of libraries or of special divisions of library service, and also 


courses emphasizing bibliography and scholarship for those who wish to pursue 
higher studies in some special field of knowledge 





* Required for those without a considerable amount of library experience 


t Required for the administrator who has not had any instruction in these subjects, and who does not wish 
to take the fuller course offered 






Topics should be so grouped that no course has a credit of less than one semester hour, one semester 
hour being the equivalent of eighteen class" hours. Each class hour should presuppose two clock 
hours of preparation. Three hours of practice work should be the equivalent of one class hour 
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APPENDIX B (Continued) 


SENIOR UNDERGRADUATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


ORGANIZATION 


The Senior Undergraduate Library School shall be connected or affiliated with an approved 
degree-conferring institution 


ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 
Same as for the Graduate Library School 


INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 


Number: 
Same as for the Graduate Library School 
Qualifications: 
1. Academic preparation 
Degree representing four years of work in an approved college, or an equiva- 
lent acceptable to the Board of Education for Librarianship 


2. Professional preparation 
Completion of one year of work in an approved library school, or an equiva- 
lent acceptable to the Board of Education for Librarianship 


3. Experience 
Same as for the Graduate Library School 


FINANCIAL STATUS 
Same as for the Graduate Library School 


LiprARY FACILITIES, QUARTERS AND EQUIPMENT 


Same as for the Graduate Library School 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


Three years of such college work as would be accepted for admission to the senior class 
of an approved college or university 


*Exceptional students may be admitted in the proportion of not more than 5% of the enter- 
ing class 


At least four weeks of satisfactory general experience in a library. More experience is 
highly desirable 


LENGTH OF CURRICULUM 


One year of professional library education 


DEGREE TO BE CONFERRED 
B.S. or A.B. according to the institution granting the degree 


RESULTS FroM INSTRUCTION 
Same as for the Graduate Library School 


"See Appendix F, Table 1 
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APPENDIX B (Continued) 





SENIOR UNDERGRADUATE LIBRARY SCHOOL (Continued) 


SUGGESTED CURRICULUM 


A program of approximately 30 semester hours of work must be selected from the follow- 
ing courses, full time students may audit additional courses, subject to the approval 


of the faculty: 


REQUIRED COURSES SEMESTER HOURS 


Book selection and allied topics including Children’s Literature 
Reference and bibliography . 

Cataloging, Classification and allied edidene 

History and administration of libraries 

Field work, observation and visits (108 clock hast 


ELECTIVE COURSES 


Academic subjects approved by the faculty . 
Advanced work in courses already named including Children’s 8 on 
Library work with children . 
Public Libraries 

School Libraries 

Special Libraries . 

Story Telling 

University Libraries 


Topics should be so oon 


being the equivalent of eighteen class hours. 


6-8 

6 

6 

4-6 

2 minimum 
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ed that no course has a credit of less than one semester hour, one semester hour 
Each class hour should presuppose two clock hours 


of preparation. Three hours of practice work should be the equivalent of one class hour 
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APPENDIX B (Continued) 


JUNIOR UNDERGRADUATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


ORGANIZATION 


The Junior Undergraduate Library School shall be connected with an approved library 
or degree-conferring institution 


ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 
Same as for the Graduate Library School 


INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 
Number: 
Same as for the Graduate Library School 
Qualifications: 
Same as for the Senior Undergraduate Library School 


FINANCIAL STATUS 


Same as for the Graduate Library School 


LiBRARY FACILITIES, QUARTERS AND EQUIPMENT 
Same as for the Graduate Library School 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
Entrance examinations aimed to test education as gained from reading, travel and ex- 
perience as well as from schools, and to test special aptitude for library work 


Candidates shall present credentials showing their scholastic standing. Preference shall 
be given to candidates who, in addition to passing the examinations successfully, show 
the best scholastic records,* and show evidences of special aptitude for library work. 
Exceptional students may be admitted to the examinations and thence to the school, 
but in general the candidates must have completed at least such work as would be 
accepted for admission to the sophomoret class of an approved college or university 


At least four weeks of satisfactory general experience in an approved library. More 
experience is highly desirable 


LENGTH OF CURRICULUM 


One year of professional library education 


CERTIFICATE 


Certificate to all students successfully completing the course 


RESULTS FROM INSTRUCTION 
Same as for Graduate Library School 


a 
* Entrance examinations may be waived for college graduates 


+See Appendix F, Table 1 
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APPENDIX B (Continued) 


JUNIOR UNDERGRADUATE LIBRARY SCHOOL (Continued) 


SUGGESTED CURRICULUM 





A program of approximately 30 semester hours of work must be selected from the follow. 
ing courses, full time students may audit additional courses, subject to the approval 


of the faculty: 
REQUIRED COURSES 


Book selection and allied topics including Children’s Literature ‘ 
Reference and bibliography . . ‘ ; , m n 
Cataloging, Classification and allied reser Bs i . 
History and administration of libraries 

Field work, observation and visits (108 clock heats) 


ELECTIVE COURSES 


Academic subjects approved by the faculty . 
Advanced work in courses already named including Children’: s Ehisesiene 
Library work with children . 
Public Libraries 

School Libraries 

Special Libraries 

Story Telling 

University Libraries 


SEMESTER HOURS 


6-8 

6 

6 

4-6 

2 minimum 


' 
> 
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Topics should be so grouped that no course has a credit of less than one semester hour, one semester hour 


being the equivalent of eighteen class hours. 
of preparation. 


Each class hour should presuppose two clock hours 
Three hours of practice work should be the equivalent of one class hour 
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APPENDIX B (Continued) 


SUMMER LIBRARY COURSES 


CoMMISSION TYPE OF SESSION 


LENGTH OF CURRICULUM 


Not less than six weeks 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
Completion of such work as would be accepted for admission to the freshman class of an 
approved college or university, or 
Appointment to a library position, or 
Previous library experience 


INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 
Number: 


An aggregate number of teachers to equal the time of three full-time teachers for the 
first twenty-five students enrolled, and additional teachers in proportion for larger 


enrollment. In addition there shall be the necessary assistants to cover the re- 
vising and other work 


Qualifications: 
1. Academic preparation 


Degree from an approved college, or an equivalent acceptable to the Board 
of Education for Librarianship 


2. Professional preparation 


Completion of one year of work in an approved library school, or an equiva- 
lent acceptable to the Board of Education for Librarianship 
3. Experience 


All of the teachers shall have gained through practical experience an expert 
knowledge of the subjects they teach 
CERTIFICATES 


Certificate showing work covered 


LIBRARY FACILITIES, QUARTERS AND EQUIPMENT 


General and professional library facilities, quarters and equipment shall conform to stand- 
ards set by the Board of Education for Librarianship 
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APPENDIX B (Continued) 


SUMMER LIBRARY COURSES (Continued) 


SUGGESTED CURRICULUM FOR COMMISSION TYPE OF SESSION 


Cataloging 
Classification 


18 class hours 
12 class hours 


eee 


30 class hours* 
Book selection, including also 


Trade Bibliography . 

Order work 

Children’s literature . ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Library Administration, including Lending work, etc. 
Reference work 


30 class hours} 


. 


18 class hours 
12 class hours 


30 class hours? 


Further work supplementing the above courses should be offered occasionally as need arises 


SUMMER LIBRARY COURSES CARRIED FOR CREDIT AT COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Applicants for summer courses for which credit is given in a university or college shall meet 


at least the usual requirements for entrance to the institution. The qualifications for in- 
structional staff shall be those of the Senior Undergraduate Library School 


A Library School which offers summer courses for which credit is given toward a library 


degree shall require the same entrance and faculty standards as for the one year curric- 
ulum. These courses should be encouraged 


* One class plus two laboratory hours a day for six weeks 
+ One class a day for six weeks 
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APPENDIX B (Continued) 


LIBRARY TRAINING CLASSES 


LENGTH OF CURRICULUM 
Minimum of six months 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
Completion of such work as would be accepted for admission to the freshman class of an 
approved college or university, 
and 
Entrance examination 


INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 
Number: 
At least one teacher giving full time to the work of the class. In addition there shall 


be an adequate number of part-time teachers, and the necessary assistants to cover 
the revising and other work 


Qualifications: 
1. Academic preparation 
Degree representing four years of work in an approved college, or an equiv- 
alent acceptable to the Board of Education for Librarianship 
2. Professional preparation 
Completion of one year of work in an approved library school, or an equiv- 
alent acceptable to the Board of Education for Librarianship 
3. Experience 
All of the teachers shall have gained through practical experience an expert 
knowledge of the subjects they teach, and shall have proven ability to 
teach 
CERTIFICATE 


Certificate for successful completion of the curriculum 


LIBRARY FACILITIES, QUARTERS AND EQUIPMENT 


General and professional library facilities, quarters and equipment shall conform to 
standards set by the Board of Education for Librarianship 


SUGGESTED CURRICULUM 


Book evaluation and 





cultural lectures . ; . 60 Class hours 195 Class hours 
Library administration. . ie " 390 Preparation hours* 
Reference work . ; ee ° 585 Practical workt 
Children’s work & literature . 30 “ ” — 
Cataloging & Classification es “ 1170 Total hours 
195 Chie thee 1170 hours = 40 hours a week 


for about 7 months 


The arrangement of various one hour topics within the curriculum is left to the instruc- 
tor’s discretion 


_ 


‘Two preparation hours to each class 
tNot to exceed % of total 
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APPENDIX B (Continued) 


LIBRARY APPRENTICE CLASSES 


LENGTH OF CURRICULUM 


Six weeks minimum 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


Completion of such work as would be accepted for admission to the freshman class of an 
approved college or university, 
and 
Entrance examination 


INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 
Number: 
One teacher if possible, giving full time to the work of the class. In addition there 


shall be an adequate number of part-time teachers, and the necessary assistants 
to cover the revising and other work 


Qualifications: 
1. Academic preparation 
Completion of such work as would be accepted for admission to the junior 


class of an approved college or university, or an equivalent acceptable 
to the Board of Education for Librarianship 
” 


2. Professional preparation 


Completion of one year of work in an approved library school, or an equiv- 
alent acceptable to the Board of Education for Librarianship 
3. Experience 


All of the teachers shall have gained through practical experience an expert 
knowledge of the subjects they teach 


LIBRARY FACILITIES, QUARTERS AND EQUIPMENT 


General and professional library facilities, quarters and equipment shall conform to stand- 
ards set by the Board of Education for Librarianship 


SUGGESTED CURRICULUM 





Cataloging : ; ; , 5 Class hours Class hours. é ~~» 
Classification. , F jo OF _ Preparation . ‘ — . 
Reference : ; . - 2 * Practical work , . 228° 
Book evaluation : ‘ . oe Ss a 
Children’s work P ‘ ‘ . _ Total j ; . 342 
Lib. Administration . i _ 7 * “ 





Forty hours a week for about 
57 Class hours 2 months 


4 
aL 


* Not to emreed % of total 
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APPENDIX B (Continued) 


COURSES OFFERED IN NORMAL SCHOOLS AND 
TEACHERS’ COLLEGES FOR THE SCHOOL LIBRARIAN 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


Completion of such work as would be accepted for admission to the junior class of the 
four year institution, or to the first or second year if there are but two or three years 
of work offered in the institution 


INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 
Number: 


An adequate faculty so that no one teacher shall be responsible for more than twelve 


teaching periods a week, or for sections larger than 25 students each. Twelve 


teaching periods to constitute full work, no library work to be expected in addi- 
tion 


Qualifications: 

1. Academic preparation 
Degree from an approved college 

2. Professional preparation 
Completion of one year of work in an approved library school 

3. Experience 
All of the teachers shall have gained through practical library and teaching 

experience an expert knowledge of the subjects they teach 


CREDITS 
Six to fifteen semester hours (depending on courses offered) 
LIBRARY FACILITIES, QUARTERS AND EQUIPMENT 


General and professional library facilities, quarters and equipment shall conform to stand- 
ards set by the Board of Education for Librarianship 


SUGGESTED COURSES 


Cataloging and classification ° . ° ' . : ; 

Library administration, including also practical work in public li- 
brary if possible 

Reference work ‘ . P 

Book selection, including Children’s literature 


3 semester hours 


3 semester hours 
3 semester hours 
6 semester hours 


LIBRARY COURSES, CORRESPONDENCE AND EXTENSION 
To be recommended by the Board of Education for Librarianship, correspondence and exten- 


sion courses must follow requirements for admission, faculty, etc., that apply to the ac- 
credited library schools 
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APPENDIX C 


Provisional grouping for agencies 
which offer education for librarianship 


SCHEME 2* 
(Grouping in Outline) 


GRADUATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


May or may not be connected with a degree-conferring institution 
Requires college degree for entrance 
May or may not confer degree for completion of curriculum 


SENIOR UNDERGRADUATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 
May or may not be connected or affiliated with a degree-conferring institution 
Requires three years of college work for entrance 
May or may not confer a degree for completion of curriculum 
JUNIOR UNDERGRADUATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 
Connected with an approved library or degree-conferring institution 
Requires examinations for entrance, but may or may not require any college work in addi- 
tion to high school graduation or its equivalent 
May or may not grant certificate for completion 
SUMMER LIBRARY COURSES 
LIBRARY TRAINING CLASSES 


LIBRARY APPRENTICE CLASSES 


CouRSES IN NORMAL SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS’ COLLEGES FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


LIBRARY COURSES, CORRESPONDENCE AND EXTENSION 


* Aside from differences mentioned above the standards in Appendix B, Scheme 1, should apply 
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APPENDIX D 


Provisional grouping for agencies 
which offer education for librarianship 
SCHEME 3* 
(Grouping in Outline) 
UNIVERSITY LIBRARY SCHOOL, GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 


Organized according to principles outlined by Ernest J. Reece in his paper presented to the 


Temporary Library Training Board on Some possible developments in library educa- 
tion 

Requires a college degree representing three years of academic work plus one year of pre- 
requisite professional work 

Grants a Master of Library Science degree for successful completion of the year’s work 

SENIOR UNDERGRADUATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 
Connected with a degree-conferring institution 
Requires three years of college work for entrance 


Curriculum of one year of prescribed professional work prerequisite to admission to the 
Graduate department of the University library school 
Grants a bachelor’s degree for completion of curriculum 


Junior UNDERGRADUATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 
An independent school which may or may not prepare students for admission to the Uni- 
versity library school 
SUMMER LIBRARY COURSES 
LIBRARY TRAINING CLASSES 


LIBRARY APPRENTICE CLASSES 


CouRSES IN NORMAL SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS’ COLLEGES FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


LIBRARY COURSES, CORRESPONDENCE AND EXTENSION 


APPENDIX E 


Provisional grouping for agencies 
which offer education for librarianship 


SCHEME 4} 

(Grouping in Outline) 
CLass A GRADUATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 
CLass B SENIOR UNDERGRADUATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 
Ciass C JuNion UNDERGRADUATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 
CLass D SUMMER LIBRARY COURSES 
CLass E LispRARY TRAINING CLASSES 
Cass F LipRARY APPRENTICE CLASSES 
CLtass G CouRSES IN NORMAL SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS’ COLLEGES FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 
Ciass H LIBRARY COURSES, CORRESPONDENCE AND EXTENSION 


* Aside from differences mentioned above the standards in Appendix B, Scheme 1, should apply 
+ Except for nomenclature all standards in Appendix B, Scheme 1, should apply 
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SARAT 


College graduation 
Senior standing or 3 years oft culhegs a" 
Junior standing or 2 years of college work . 
Sophomore standing or 1 year of college work 


Total in the schools , ‘ 
Percentage of those with at —_ one year of college work 
Percentage of those without at least one year of college work 


OGA 


SPRINGS 


APPENDIX IF 
Table 1 
SCHOLASTIC PREPARATION OF STUDENTS ENROLLED 

IN LipRARY SCHOOLS, MAY, 


High school graduation or its equivalent 
Less than High school or its equivalent 


267 
94 
91 
48 


500 


118 


121 


621 


APPENDIX G 
Table 2 
Comparison of the Number of Students 
in and Library Workers from Library Schools 





CONFERENCE 


1924 


43% 
15% 
14% 
8% 
a 4 
hy ae: 
with at least one year of college 
work 


20% 
without credit for a full college 


year. A number of these have 
had some college work 


. | 80% 
we wn 20% 

















































































































: Probable number : Number who Number in li- 
Library schools ar-| Students en- who will finish Number who, have completed | brary positions 
ranged in order rolled in Fall a year’s work, |Anished a year’s at kiast o Tecenh 
of establishment of 1923 j : oo work in 1923 A ee ee eee . eos et, 
une, 1924 year curriculum 1923 
33 Juniors + 33 Certificat. 36 Certificates 
New York State..| 6 part-time 966 600 
18 Seniors + 16-18 Degrees 9 Degrees 
2 part-time 
Pratt Institute... 27 27 25 720 420 
Drexel Institute.. 25 25 14 342 189 
Univ. of Illinois. ./22 Juniors 21 Juniors 25 
17 Seniors 8 ganiors 6 Degrees 800 427 
Syracuse Univ. .. 35 13 15 188 102 
i ee 42, 40 36 460 395 
35 Seniors m , eae De 
=s ~ ? 5 Certificates 5 Certificates 
Simmons College. . a 49 Degrees 36 Degrees 577 387 
Western Reserve (|31 General > 
ME es raxedus 17 Child. work 46 of > gm 408 276 
, 4 Sgle. Course - 
Sr 18 18 18 178 112 
Univ. of Wisconsin 38 38 36 500 352 
y oe 3 Diplomas 4 Diplomas 
New York Public. - __|33 Certificates {31 Certificates 399 = 299 
Univ. of Wash-_ 
SEES OCETE 16 16 a 25 149 94 
Riverside ........ 9 (11 months) | 9 (11 months) 
19 (10 weeks) 11 (10 weeks) % 
Los Angeles ..... 2 Nie. mee 27 187 125 
Se eee 24 _ 24 18 92 69 
Univ. of California << ae 30 24 89 70 
Univ. of Texas... = 2 7 7 24 21 
Univ. of Buffalo.. Ee aes: 22 43 41 
IE EES occas 596 *524 7£459 +6122 +3979 
* Probably about 25 of these will return for second year’s work 








t Of these about 25 returned to take 


tions, 


second year’s work 
7 Does not include Riverside as no information was available concerning number now in library posi- 
and no distinction was made between long and short course students in figures presented 
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APPENDIX H 


AMERICAN Liprary SCHOOLS 
Orrerinc Not Less THAN A ONE YEAR CURRICULUM 


The material used in this appendix was verified by each school during the 
spring of 1924. Therefore some of the items anticipate announcements to be 
made by the schools in regard to their requirements for entrance 


Liprary SCHOOL 
CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF ATLANTA 


ORGANIZATION 
Library School in connection with Public Library 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMEWTS 
Minimum age 
Twenty years 
High school diploma (15 units) and 
Entrance examinations 
or 
Degree from an approved college 


LENGTH OF CURRICULUM 


One year of approximately 30 semester hours in general library work 


CERTIFICATE 


Certificate to all students successfully completing the year 


TUITION 
$55.00 (including registration fee) 


UNIversITY vf BUFFALO 
Course IN Liprary SCIENCE 
ORGANIZATION 


Curriculum offered in a university, with the co-operation of the Public Library and the 
Grosvenor Library 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
Minimum age 
Junior standing 


Two years in an approved college (“Entrance to the course is dependent upon the comple- 
tion of work sufficient to enter Junior year of either the Arts or the Science course, 
including all the requirements for college entrance. Personal interviews with candi- 

dates are advisable and may be required. Librarians in service or on leave may take 

special work without being candidates for the certificate.’—University of Buffalo, Col- 

lege of Arts & Sciences Catalogue, 1923-24) 


LENGTH OF CURRICULUM 


One year of approximately 30 semester hours in general library work 





it 
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CERTIFICATE 
Certificate to all regular students 


Sti SNES eee 


TUITION 


$77.00 (including registration and graduation fees) (Regular college tuition $200, but 
library students are charged only part of this owing to the contribution of the services 
of instructors by the Buffalo Public, Grosvenor and five other libraries) 
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APPENDIX H (Continued) 


UNIverRSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
DEPARTMENT OF LIBRARY SCIENCE 


ORGANIZATION 


Department of a university 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
Minimum age 
College graduation 
Diploma from an approved college 
LENGTH OF CURRICULUM 


One year of approximately 30 semester hours in general library work 


CERTIFICATE 


No degree or certificate is given 


TUITION 


Residents of one year or longer: Incidental fee $50.00 a year 
Non-residents: Tuition $150 a year, plus incidental fee of $50.00 a year 


DREXEL INSTITUTE 


ScHOOL OF LIBRARY SCIENCE 
ORGANIZATION 


School of an institute of college grade since 1917 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
Minimum age 
Twenty preferred 
High school diploma (15 units) and 
Entrance examination 
or 
Degree from an approved college 
LENGTH OF CURRICULUM 


One year of approximately 30 semester hours in general library work 
CERTIFICATE 

Certificate to all students successfully completing the year 
TuITIon 


$225.00 (including registration and student activities fees, and a deposit) 
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APPENDIX H (Continued) 


CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL FOR LIBRARIANS 


ORGANIZATION 


Agency for educational extension 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


High School diploma (15 units) and library position or under definite appointment 
or 
Degree from an approved college 


LENGTH OF CURRICULUM 


One year of 32 semester hours of general library work, accomplished in 4 summers (desig- 
nated Freshman, Sophomore, Junior, Senior) of 40 school days in July and August 
each year, with required reading, visiting of libraries, attending library conferences, 
making a bibliography and writing of a thesis between summers 


DIPLOMA 


To all students completing the year’s work and additional requirements, which include 
at least 3 years paid library service. Passing certificate from class to class 


TUITION 


$40.00 each summer 
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APPENDIX H (Continued) 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS LispRARY SCHOOL 
ORGANIZATION 


School of a university 
ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
Minimum age 
College degree 
Degree from an approved college; an applicant for admission who is not a legal resident 
of Illinois will be required to present with his application satisfactory evidence that 
he maintained at the school or college from which he would enter the University of 


Illinois a scholastic average at least ten per cent above the passing grade of such 
school or college 


LENGTH OF CURRICULUM 
Two years, approximately 62 semester hours of general library work 
DEGREE 
Degree of B.L.S. on completion of two-year curriculum 
TuITION 
For resident of Illinois: $60.00 (including matriculation fee) Junior year; $60.00 (includ- 
ing diploma fee) Senior year 
Non-residents: $85.00 as above 


LisrARY SCHOOL OF THE Los ANGELES Pustic LiprRaARy 
ORGANIZATION 
Library School in connection with Public Library 
ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
Minimum age 
Twenty years 
Three years in an approved college or satisfactory 
equivalent in library experience and 
Entrance examination 
or 
Degree from an approved college 
LENGTH OF GURRICULUM 
One year of approximately 30 semester hours in general library work 
CERTIFICATE 
Certificate to all who complete the year 


The year’s work is recognized as the equivalent of study toward the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts by University of California, Stanford University, Pomona College, University 


of Southern California, University of Oregon, University of New Mexico and many 
other colleges 


State School Librarian’s Certificate 


“Students who are college graduates, and have included a minimum of twelve units in 
pedagogy in their college courses, are eligible for this certificate, after completing the 
year’s course, including the elective course in school libraries” 
TUITION 
For residents of one year, or more, $50.00 (including registration fee) 
Non-residents: $75.00 (including registration fee) 
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APPENDIX H (Continued) 


LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE New YorkK Pus.tic LIBRARY 


ORGANIZATION 
Library School in connection with Public Library 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
Minimum age 
Twenty years 
High school diploma (15 units) and 
Entrance examination 
or 
Degree from an approved college 


LENGTH OF CURRICULUM 
One year of approximately 30 semester hours in general library work 


CERTIFICATE 
Certificate to al] students successfully completing the year 


TUITION 
Non-residents, $75.00 
Residents of New York City, or vicinity, $45.00 
No tuition charge “is made for students who have held positions on the Staff of the New 
York Public Library for one year or more preceding their registration at the School” 


CURRICULUM OF ADVANCED Work IN SPECIAL SUBJECTS 
Differs from the above statement in the following points: 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
Completion of a one year curriculum in an approved library school 


LENGTH OF CURRICULUM 
12 semester hours, remainder of curriculum approved practice 


DIPLOMA 
To all students successfully completing the year’s work 


Turron 
$25.00 No tuition charge “is made for second-year students who have joined the Staff of 
the New York Public Library upon receiving their certificates and have remained in 
their posts up to the time of registration” 
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APPENDIX H (Continued) 


New York State Liprary SCHOOL 
ORGANIZATION 


School of a university 
ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
Minimum age 
Twenty years 
Degree from an approved college 
LENGTH OF CURRICULUM 
Two years, approximately 60 semester hours 
DEGREE 
Degree of B.L.S. on completion of two-year curriculum 
CERTIFICATE 
Certificate on completion of first year of curriculum 
TuItIon 
Residents of New York State, $75.00 (junior year) 
Residents of New York State, $25.00 (senior year) 
Non-residents of New York State, $100.00 (junior year) 
Non-residents of New York State, $50.00 (senior year) 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY SCHOOL, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
ORGANIZATION 


Department of an institute affiliated with Carnegie Library 
ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
Minimum age 
Twenty years 
High school diploma (15 units) and 
Entrance examination 
or 
Degree from an approved college 
or 
Senior standing in an affiliated college 
LENGTH OF CURRICULUM 
One year of approximately 30 semester hours in general library work 
or 
One year of approximately 30 semester hours in library work with children 
DIPLOMA ' 
To all students successfully completing the year’s work 
DEGREE 
Three institutions give the bachelor’s degree to students who have completed the year in 
the Carnegie Library School as the senior year of these institutions—Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa., B.S. degree; University of Pittsburgh, A.B. degree; 
Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pa., A.B. degree 
TUITION 
$105.00 (including matriculation fee) 
CURRICULUM IN SCHOOL LIBRARY WorK 
Differs from the above statement in the following points: 
ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
Degree from an approved college 


DIPLOMA 
For all students successfully completing the year’s work 
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APPENDIX H (Continued) 


Pratt INstTiruTE SCHOOL oF LipraRy SCIENCE 


ORGANIZATION 
School of an institute 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
Minimum age 
Twenty years 
High school diploma (15 units) and 
Entrance examination 
or 
Degree from an approved college 
LENGTH OF CURRICULUM 


One year of approximately 30 semester hours in general library work 
CERTIFICATE 


Certificate to all students successfully completing the year 
TUITION 
$150.00 


RiversipE LiprAry SERVICE SCHOOL 
ORGANIZATION 


Library School in connection with Public Library 
ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 

Minimum age 

Junior standing 
Two years of college work and 
Entrance examination 

LENGTH OF CURRICULUM 

One year of approximately 30 semester hours in general library work 
CERTIFICATE 

Certificate marked “regular” for those meeting entrance requirements; “special” for others 
TuitTIon 

$100.00 


St. Louis Liprary SCHOOL 
ORGANIZATION 


Library School in connection with Public Library 
ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
Minimum age 
Twenty years 
High school diploma (15 units) and 
Entrance examination 
or 
Degree from an approved college 
Two weeks’ satisfactory practice work in some library 
LENGTH OF CURRICULUM 
One year of approximately 30 semester hours in general library work 
CERTIFICATE 
Certificate to all students successfully completing the year 
Turrion 
Residents of St. Louis—no charge 
Residents of rest of Missouri—$45.00 (including supplies and textbooks) 
Non-residents of the state—$75.00 (including supplies and textbooks) 
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APPENDIX H (Continued) 


StmMons COLLEGE SCHOOL OF LipRARY SCIENCE 


ORGANIZATION 
School of a college 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
Minimum age 
Junior standing 


(a) For four year program (CI) 
Regular college entrance as laid down in catalog: 
15 units, with College entrance board or Simmons College entrance examinations 
or 
Certification by recognized approved high or secondary school 
Before the technical part of the four year program come two full academic years in 
Simmons College or some other approved college or university 


(b) For the one year program (CII) 


Degree from an approved college | Which must include definite prerequisites 
or in English, science, foreign languages, social 
Three years in an approved college | sciences 


“Women of sufficient maturity and previous experience in library work who do not 
meet the full requirements for admission are admitted to such portions of this 
one year program as they are qualified to pursue, if there is room in the class 
and if they can meet the conditions governing partial students” 


LENGTH OF CURRICULUM 


One full year or its equivalent in general library work, i.e. a minimum of 12 year courses, 
or 32 semester hours 


Cll ‘carry it all in 1 year, CI carry % as juniors and % as seniors 


DEGREE 
B.S. to regular CI and CII students 


CERTIFICATE 


Certificates to special students who complete the one year program now, 1923- 


TUuITION 
$200.00 
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APPENDIX H (Continued) 


Syracuse UnNrversiry Lisprary SCHOOL 


ORGANIZATION 
School of a university 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


Two years in an approved college if candidate for a degree 
or 
High school diploma and 
Entrance examination (which may be waived, if candidate for certificate, on evidenee 
of satisfactory ability) 


LENGTH OF CURRICULUM 


Two years of study in general library and academic work, approximately 64 semester hours 
Academic studies approximately one-tenth for candidates for the degree 
Academic studies approximately one-seventh for candidates for the certificate 


DEGREE 
B.S. in Library Science for completion of four years 


CERTIFICATE 
Certificate to other students 


TuITION 
$262.50 (including matriculation, diploma, and other incidental fees) 
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APPENDIX H (Continued) 


DEPARTMENT OF LIBRARY SCIENCE 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
ORGANIZATION 


Department of a university 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
Minimum age 
Junior standing 
Degree from an approved college 
or 
Two years in an approved college (i.e. Junior standing) 


LENGTH OF CURRICULUM 
Four-fifths of one year (24 semester hours) in general library work 
“Seven courses, amounting to four credit courses (three classroom hours a week through- 
out the year), may be counted in . . . library science” 


DEGREE 
B.A. degree to students who complete the curriculum as part of the work of the Junior 
and Senior years in the College of Arts and Sciences 


CERTIFICATE 
Statement to all other students 


TUITION 
$10 a year, till $30 has been paid 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON LIBRARY SCHOOL 
ORGANIZATION 


School of a university 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
Minimum age 
Senior standing 


Degree from an approved college 
or 


Three years in an approved college 


LENGTH OF CURRICULUM 


One year of approximately 31 semester hours or 46 quarter class hours in general library 
work 


DEGREE 
One year toward B.S. in library science 
“On completion of the curriculum in Library Science, either as a fourth year (or major) 
following three years in the College of Liberal Arts or the College of Science, or 
as a fifth (or graduate) year, the degree of Bachelor of Science in Library Science 
is granted” 
TUITION 
$15 for residents of the State ) site agian 
» $50 for non-residents of the State | 
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APPENDIX H (Continued) 


LipRARY SCHOOL OF WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


ORGANIZATION 
School of a university 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
Minimum age 
Twenty years 
High school diploma (15 units) and 
Entrance examination 
or 
Three years in College for Women of Western Reserve University if candidate for their 
degree (Entrance examination waived) 
or 
Degree from an approved college 
LENGTH OF CURRICULUM 
One year of approximately 30 semester hours in general library work 
CERTIFICATE 
Certificate to all students 
DEGREE 
B.S. if taken as one of the four years at the College for Women of Western Reserve 
University 
TUITION 
$160.00 (including a graduation fee) 


CurRRICULUM IN LipRARY Work WITH CHILDREN 
Differs from the above statement in the following points: 


ORGANIZATION 
School of a university in co-operation with the Cleveland Public Library 
ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
Minimum age 
Twenty-one years 
Completion of a one year curriculum in an approved library school 
or 
Several years of successful service in a well-organized library (examination for entrance 
may be required) 
LENGTH OF CURRICULUM 
Approximately 16 semester hours, remainder of curriculum approved field work 
“Students work approximately 33 hours a week in the children’s rooms and elementary 
school libraries of the Cleveland Public Library, and give two mornings a week to 
class instruction, for which they must make adequate preparation. Students are paid 
a salary for their field work; this varies in proportion to their academic education 
and library experience.” 
CERTIFICATE 
Certificate to all students 
Turt1on 
$50.00 
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APPENDIX H (Continued) 


LiprRARY SCHOOL OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIX 


ORGANIZATION 
School of a university, in co-operation with the Free Library Commission of Wisconsin 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
Minimum age 
Twenty years 
High school diploma (15 units) and 
Entrance examination 


or 
Three years (96 semester hours) in the College of Letters and Science of the University of 


Wisconsin 
or 
Degree from an approved college 


LENGTH OF CURRICULUM 
One year of approximately 30 semester hours in general library work 


DIPLOMA 
Diploma to all students 


DEGREE 
B.A. to students who complete the course as the senior year of the College of Letters and 


Science 


TUITION 
Residents of Wisconsin $56.00 (including an infirmary fee) 


Non-residents of Wisconsin $106.00 (including an infirmary fee) 


LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE WorRK 
(Outline of course not available) 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENT 
Diploma from an approved college 














SECTIONS AND ROUND TABLES 
AGRICULTURAL LIBRARIES SECTION 


The Agricultural Libraries Section met the 
morning of July 2, with H. O. Severance, li- 
brarian of the University of Missouri, pre- 
siding. There were about 30 in attendance. 
As Mary G. Lacy, the secretary, was unable 
to be present, Corabel Bien acted in her place. 

The chair first appointed a nominating com- 
mittee of Charles H. Brown and Grace Barnes 
to report at the end of the meeting. 

The first paper on the program was 


THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE 
OF AGRICULTURE AND ITS 
PUBLICATIONS* 


By Emma B. Hawks, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture 


Those of you who have read the interesting 
book David Lubin; a study in practical ideal- 
ism by Olivia Rossetti Agresti, published in 
1922, will not forget the circumstances of the 
founding of the International Institute of 
Agriculture through the determination and 
persistence of David Lubin. Lubin was a 
Jew born in Russian Poland and brought to 
this country when a child. A fair deal for 
the farmer and just prices for the farmer’s 
crops occupied his mind and energies for 
years, and as he studied the subject he began 
to realize that instead of being a local or even 
national question, it was a matter in which 
the farmers of the whole world were in- 
volved. As early as 1896 at the International 
Congress of Agriculture at Budapest he gave 
the first outline of what was to crystallize 
into the International Institute. His scheme 
did not appeal to the then secretary of agri- 
culture of the United States, James Wilson, 
who held that there was nothing international 
about agriculture, and that we had nothing to 
learn from the “pauper countries” of Europe. 
It may be added that he later changed his 
mind and that the Department co-operated 
heartily with the Institute after its establish- 
ment. Not having received encouragement in 
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his own country, Lubin’s plan was to convince 
the head of some European nation of the 
value of his scheme. In London and Paris 
he made little impression, and his next stop- 
ping place was Rome. Lubin succeeded within 
three weeks of his arrival in Rome in obtain- 
ing an audience with King Victor Emmanuel, 
and such was his earnestness and ability in 
setting forth the reasons for the establishment 
of an international institution of agriculture, 
that he left after an interview of three- 
quarters of an hour with the King’s promise 


to bring the matter before his ministers and . 


with their approval take the necessary steps. 
The King’s promise was fulfilled, and, al- 
though to Lubin’s impatience the time seemed 
long, it was just three months after his inter- 
view that a letter from Victor Emmanuel pro- 
posing an international conference was made 
public. In response to the call issued by the 
King, the “International Conference of Agri- 
culture” met at Rome in May, 1905, with rep- 
resentatives of 40 governments in attendance. 

The formulation of the policy was a matter 
of some difficulty, for the Institute was a pio- 
neer among international organizations and 
the nations were jealous of anything which 
might interfere with the functions and activi- 
ties of their respective governments. The 
functions of the Institute were stated as fol- 
lows in Article 9 of the Convention of June, 
1905, under which it was organized, this con- 
vention having been ratified by treaty by the 
various governments: 


The Institute, confining its operations 
within an international sphere, should 

(a) Collect, study and publish as promptly 
as possible statistical, technical, or economic 
information concerning farming, vegetable 
and animal products, the commerce in agri- 
cultural products, and the prices prevailing 
in the various markets; 

(b) Communicate to parties interested, as 
promptly as possible, the above information; 

(c) Indicate the wages paid for farm 
work; 

(d) Make known the new diseases of 
vegetables which may appear in any part of 
the world, showing the territories infected, 
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the progress of the diseases, and, if possible, 
the remedies which are effective; 

(e) Study questions concerning agricultural 
co-operation, insurance and credit in all their 
aspects; collect and publish information 
which might be useful in the various coun- 
tries for the organization of works connected 


with agricultural co-operation, insurance and 
credit; 


(f{) Submit to the approval of the Gov- 
ernments, if there is occasion for it, measures 
for the protection of the common interests 
of farmers and for the improvement of their 
condition, after having utilized all the neces- 
sary sources of information, such as the 
wishes expressed by international or other 
agricultural congresses or of congresses of 
sciences applied to agriculture, of agricultural 
societies, academies, learned bodies, etc. 

The collection and dissemination of crop 
statistics was made and has continued to be 
perhaps the most important purpose of the 
* Institute. Emphasis was placed on their being 
live and not dead statistics—the latest avail- 
able, obtained and sent by telegraph if 
necessary, to apprise the farmer of world 
conditions so that he might regulate his 
business accordingly. 

The Institute was formally opened in 1908 
in a beautiful building erected for it by the 
King of Italy on a site in the grounds of the 
Villa Borghese given by the city of Rome. 

It has two governing bodies. The General 
Assembly is the highest authority. It meets 
at stated times only, usually once in two 
years, receives reports from the Permanent 
Committee, and gives it directions for future 
work. The Permanent Committee, the other 
governing body, acts somewhat like an execu- 
tive board. It is made up of one delegate 
from each adhering nation and meets once 
a month or oftener. 

The World War was necessarily a severe 
test for international institutions, but while 
some were completely in abeyance, this one 
continued to function surprisingly well in 
spite of many difficulties. 

After the war was over there was neces- 
sarily a taking of stock and consideration 
of plans for reorganization of the work. 

In order to accomplish the purposes of the 
Institute as formulated by the Conference, 
the following bureaus were established: 

1. The Bureau of the General Secretariat 
(under this is the Library of the Institute). 


2. The Bureau of General Statistics. 
3. The Bureau of Agricultural Intelli- 


. 
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gence and Plant Diseases (whose name has 
just been changed to Bureau of Agricultural 
Science). 


4. The Bureau of Economic and Social 
Intelligence. 

The last three are often referred to as 
the First, Second and Third Technical 
Services or Bureaus. 

The finances and general administration 
are handled by the General Secretariat. 

Each of the three technical services has 
almost from the beginning issued a regular 
monthly bulletin. That of the first, the 
International Crop Report and Agricultural 
Statistics, formerly monthly Bulletin of 
Agricultural Statistics, is devoted to the 
statistics of the principal crops. In connec- 
tion with this Bulletin were issued also at 
irregular intervals the Documentary Leaflets 
comprising semi-annual Statistical Notes on 
Cereals, and International Trade in Fertilizers 
and Chemical Products Used in Agriculture, 
and the annual /nternational Trade in Con- 
centrated Cattle Foods. It also issued an 
International Yearbook of Agricultural Sto- 
tistics, which, in spite of its name, has in 
the past been issued only once in two years. 


The work which the United States feels 
to be of the greatest importance is that of 
this first technical service, the Bureau of 
General Statistics, and both this country and 
Great Britain would like to see the main 
emphasis placed on the statistical work. The 
Institute, which now represents a_ larger 
proportion of the world’s total area (%6%) 
and population (97%) than any other inter- 
national body, is in telegraphic communica- 
tion with the 26 most important agricultural 
areas of the world through some government 
body in each. These bodies compile the 
estimates and statistics received from district 
offices and telegraph the results to the Insti- 
tute which sends them out by telegraph to 
the world. For the United States they are 
received at the Eiffel Tower, Paris, where 
the Navy Department has an arrangement 
with the French Government for transmit 
ting by wireless. The Navy sends the mes- 
sage to the Washington receiving _ station, 
from which it is telephoned to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The Department sum- 
marizes the information and releases it. 
Also at 5 o'clock on the day of arrival 
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the figures are broadcasted by radio and all 
the farmers who have radio sets may receive 
them. 

The figures in greater detail are published 
in the International Crop Report. The In- 
ternational Yearbook of Agricultural Statis- 
tics publishes the statistics of production, 
trade and prices in permanent form for 
reference. 

One of the services of the Bureau of 
General Statistics is to work for uniformity 
and efficient systems of crop reporting in 
the adhering states, some of which are back- 
ward in this respect. The Institute is also 
urging the various governments to take a 
general agricultural census, as nearly as pos- 
sible world wide, at the same date, say 
1930-31. A monograph on dairy statistics 
has just been issued as has also one on 
forest statistics. 

The Second Technical Service, whose 
name has just been changed from Bureau 
of Agricultural Intelligence and Plant Dis- 
eases to Bureau of Agricultural Science, has 
as its organ the /nternational Review of the 
Science and Practice of Agriculture (for- 
merly Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural 
Intelligence and Plant Diseases), whose aim 
is the reviewing as promptly as possible of 
technical and scientific contributions to agri- 
cultural literature. The first number was 
issued in November, 1910. 

The Third Technical Service, the Bureau 
of Economic and Social Intelligence, issues 
as its organ the J/nternational Review of 
Agricultural Economics (formerly Monthly 
Bulletin of Economic and Social Intelli- 
gence). Section e of Article 9 of the Con- 
vention mentions agricultural co-operation, 
insurance and credit as subjects for study 
by the Institute, and this review has been 
divided into three sections corresponding to 
these subjects. Agricultural labor and land 
tenure have recently been added. 

In addition to these regular publications 
of the three technical bureaus and the 
numerous reliable monographs which they 
have issued, the Bureau of the General 


‘Secretariat compiles an International Year- 


book of Agricultural Legislation, which gives 
in full the text of the principal agricultural 
laws of the various countries and titles and 
dates of, and sometimes extracts from, the 





other laws. These laws are also issued as 
soon as they are passed in separate leaflets 
in advance of the Yearbook. 

The Library of the Institute, which is 
under the General Secretariat, formerly issued 
a weekly Bulletin Bibliographique, listing 
new books and_ periodical material. The 
Bulletin Bibliographique was discontinued in 
1915. The General Assembly just held di- 
rected the Permanent Committee to plan for 
the revival of the Bulletin as soon as pos- 
sible. 

As agricultural librarians we are, of 
course, interested to know what sort of a 
library the Institute has. Established only 
in 1909, it is natural that the Library should 
not be strong in the older literature and 
that its most important collections should be 
those periodicals and official publications of 
the adhering nations published during recent 
years. It is the aim, however, to round out 
the collection by acquiring complete sets of 
the more important older publications. The 
sum of 100,000 lire has just been appro- 
priated for the expansion of the Library. 

The last report of the librarian states that 
there is a total of over 87,000 books and 
pamphlets in the library. A large number 
of these are official reports of the various 
governments. About 3,300 periodicals are 
currently received. 

To return again to the changes made in 
the Institute’s work since the war, the official 
language has from the beginning been 
French. The question of placing English on 
an equal footing was brought up at the last 
General Assembly meeting (May, 1924) and 
a favorable decision was obtained. All the 
bulletins and yearbooks are to be published 
in English as well as French, and the im- 
portant monographs where it is probable that 
their sale will equal that of any other lan- 
guage edition. 

In these days of agitation for the estab- 
lishment of new salary scales it is of interest 
to note that an effort is being made on 
behalf of the staff of the Institute, whose 
salaries are now extremely low. While 
somewhat more than those of the Italian 
government, they are only a fourth of those 
paid by the U. S. Government for similar 
positions and a sixth of those of the League 
of Nations. Increases are urged, not only 
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on the ground of justice, but in order that 
a staff international in character may be 
maintained. The 1924 General Assembly has 
accordingly voted 400,000 lire to be used in 
1925 and 1926 to render the higher staff 
positions attractive to able men from the 
various adhering states. 

Mr. Lubin was the delegate from the 
United States until his death in 1919. The 
position was held for short periods by Dean 
Thomas F. Hunt of California and Prof. 
W. H. Stevenson of Iowa, and at present, 
on a more permanent basis, by Dr. Asher 
Hobson, formerly of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, who is chief of the Sta- 
tistical Service. 

Copies of the Institute’s publications are 
assigned to the adhering governments in pro- 
portion to their contributions. The copies 
received thus officially by the United States 
are now sent to the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics of the Department of Agriculture, 
by whom they are distributed. The three 
regular journals are sent out to a large 
mailing list, including all the agricultural 
colleges and experiment stations, as well as 
many other libraries and institutions. Of the 
yearbooks only a few copies are received, 
not more than enough for use in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and of the monographs 
still fewer. 

In spite of its valuable publications and 
its radio broadcasting, the Institute and its 
work are not so widely known in this country 
as they deserve. In order to make it better 
known, and with a view to increasing the 
subscriptions to its publications and thus 
aiding its finances, an “American Committee 
on the International Institute of Agriculture” 
has recently been formed, which has about 
one hundred members, its chairman being 
Dr. A. W. Gilbert, Commissioner of Agri- 
culture of Massachusetts. Its influence should 
be of great effect in bringing the Institute 
to public attention. Perhaps, as agricultural 
librarians, we may also do a little towards 
this end by first familiarizing ourselves with 
its work and then by passing on our knowl- 
edge to others. 

Charles H. Brown led the discussion fol- 
lowing the paper. 

The Chair asked for the Report of the 
meeting of the Agricultural Editors’ Asso- 


ciation in connection with the standardizing 
of agricultural bulletins and circulars. [py 
the absence of Caroline B. Sherman of the 
U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
who had made out the Report, Martha L, 
Gericke, librarian of the Office of Experj- 
ment Stations, presented it. 

It stated that previous to the 11th annual 
meeting of the American Association of 
Agricultural College Editors held at New 
3runswick, New Jersey, in June, 1923, the 
Secretary of the Agricultural Libraries See- 
tion of the American Library Association 
sent to all Directors of experiment stations 
and Directors of extension, as well as to the 
President and Secretary of the Association, 
copies of the resolution passed by that Sec- 
tion at the A.L.A. meeting at Hot Springs. 

Miss Sherman, in accordance with the 
resolution, presented the matter at the meet- 
ing of the Editors’ Association in June of 
1923. This Association decided to appoint 
a committee on standardization of covers to 
consider the matter during the ensuing year 
and to make report and recommendation to 
their Association at its next annual meeting, 
which is to be held at Brookings, S. D, 
July 8-11, 1924. 

Meanwhile gratifying response was re- 
ceived from the letters to the college and 
experiment station officials. A report of 
action taken will be made next year. 

Mr. Severance commended the progress 
which this report indicated and then intro- 
duced the last speaker on the program, W. 
W. Ellis, librarian of the College of Agri- 
culture, Ithaca, N. Y., who gave a paper 
On INTER-LIBRARY LOAN OF AGRICULTURAL 
MATERIAL. 

In summary he said that the matter of 
duplication of effort in the inter-library loan 
of agricultural material did not present a 
serious question. In almost all of the states 
where there are two or more agencies in 
the field, there seems to be some understand- 
ing or dividing line such as subject matter 
or the like. 

Hic then mentioned some of the great 
sources from which most of the loans of* 
agricultural material are obtained and quoted 
certain statistics on inter-library loans. 

Mr. Severance then brought to the atten- 
tion of the Section the situation regarding 
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the Agricultural Index and asked H. W. 
Wilson to explain it. He stated that although 
the question of the financial support of the 
index had come up three years ago and an 
increase of subscription price had been ef- 
fected at that time, it had not proved suffi- 
cient. The expenses had been $4,500 more 
than the income during the past ten years. 
In order to continue the index on its present 
footing an advance of 30 or 40 per cent on the 
subscription price will be necessary. In any 
event, he said he would finish out the current 
year and publish the three-year cumulation. 

The consensus of opinion appeared to be 
that actually to give up the Index was “un- 
thinkable.” Mr. Brown moved that a com- 
mittee of three be appointed to take up the 
matter and the motion was carried. 

The Union List of Periodicals was then 
discussed. 

Miss Gericke requested an expression of 
opinion as to whether there was a call for 


a cumulated index of the Experiment Station 
Record and was answered in the affirmative. 
She then asked if there was any demand 
for a resumption of the cards cataloging 
the material published by the various agri- 
cultural experiment stations. The reply was 
again in the affirmative, but a suggestion 
made that the printing be on the standard 
size card and that no classed arrangement 
be made. Miss Gericke replied that if they 
were resumed the Section would first be 
consulted as to its desires. 

The Chair then called for the report of 
the nominating committee which reported 
Mary G. Lacy of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics as chairman and Corabel Bien of 
the Periodical Division, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, as secretary. It was moved 
and seconded that the report be accepted and 
the motion was carried. The meeting then 
adjourned. CoraBEL BIEN, 

Acting Secretary. 


ART REFERENCE ROUND TABLE 


The first meeting of the Art Reference 
Round Table was held on July 4, Antoinette 
Douglas of the St. Louis Public Library 
presiding. 

The meeting was attended by 63 persons, 
representing art departments of public libra- 
ries, libraries of art schools and museums 
and other organizations concerned with the 
handling of books, plates, clippings and lan- 
tern slides. 

The chairman told of the growing desire 
of a number of librarians for a meeting at 
annual conferences where art librarians could 
discuss their special problems. 

In the past year a number of letters were 
sent out to persons who, the chairman sup- 
posed, would be interested in such a meeting. 
Owing to the difficulty in getting names (the 
A.L.A. Handbook, of course, does not always 
designate a librarian’s chief interests) prob- 
ably only a small percentage of such persons 
were reached. The response, however, was 
so enthusiastic that Mr. Milam placed the 
embryonic round table on the Saratoga 
Springs conference program. 

Art libraries present many difficulties of 
administration and method, and heretofore 





little has been done to help the art librarian 
solve the very special problems of cataloging, 
classification, lending and caring for books, 
plates, and other material. The new round 
table should prove of value to those of us 
who have such special problems to solve. 

L. V. Coleman of the American Associa- 
tion of Museums spoke informally, without 
notes, On THE MUSEUM AND THE LIBRARY. 
He made suggestions for the possible co- 
operation of library and museum. Most 
museums will circulate desired exhibits to 
libraries. These may be shown, with bibli- 
ographies on the subject, of books that are 
available in the library. 

An address was given on 


COMMERCIAL ART AND THE 
PUBLIC LIBRARY* 


By Mary Louise ALexANpvER of Barton, 
Durstine, and Osborn, Inc., New 
York City 


Commercial art is, of course, a very broad 
subject, but in this short talk I will consider 
only the graphic arts and under graphic arts 


*Abstract. 
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only advertising. The reasons for this are 
that advertising art represents such a large 
and important phase, and it is so broad in 
scope that it touches all other arts and 
calls into play all the resources of the art 
librarian. It has been roughly estimated that 
nearly a billion dollars is spent annually for 
all forms of advertising in the United States. 
This is probably much exaggerated and there 
is no way of knowing, of course, what per 
‘cent of that amount of money goes into art 
work. But each kind of advertising, maga- 
zine, newspaper, outdoor, direct mail, etc., is 
generously illustrated. 

It is really not such a far cry from the 
fine arts to advertising these days. One 
reason is because some of the best artists 
in the country are now doing commercial 
work. Looking through the membership list 
of the National Academy the other day, I 
noticed among its members such names as 
Maxfield Parrish, Sydney Dickinson, Phillip 
Hale, Blumenschein, Joseph Pennell, Timothy 
Cole, Paul Manship, Charles Grafley. And 
though not National Academy members, we 
are all familiar with the work of Dulac, 
Pogany, and the soap advertisements of 
Arthur Rackham. All of these names are 
frequent in the advertising pages. Another 
reason why it is not such a far cry from 
commercial to the fine arts is that much of 
the best commercial art is based on original 
source material. All of you know how many 
modern adaptations are made from the real 
masters of design, from old woodcuts and 
engravings, from early costumes, period fur- 
niture, and authentic historical data. 

Advertising is a very real educational force 
and it popularizes some of the finer things 
which before only students and connoisseurs 
knew or cared about. Examples of this are 
some of the finer type faces now being used 
in advertising—many of these types are not 
to be found in modern magazines and books 
and it was left to advertisers to broaden 
their use. 

Commercial art as we see it in the maga- 
zines is produced by four different groups: 
advertising agencies; art services; free lance 
artists; publishers and printers. Perhaps you 
are all familiar with these types of organi- 
zations, though each is not found in all parts 
of the country, I believe. 
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Free lance artists are everywhere. 


The 


class includes everyone from the youngster 
who has just finished an art course in high 
school to Coles Phillips, or Maxfield Parrish 
and others who are “Grade A” as far as 


advertising art is concerned. These free 
lancers deal direct with advertisers, with ad- 
vertising agencies, or with publishers. Each 
artist usually specializes in certain types of 
work, such as still life, figure work, decora- 
tive design, posters and what not. 


Art Services 


These services are groups of artists 
equipped to make layouts and finished art 
work, to plan campaigns for advertisers who 
do not employ agencies. They also do a 
lot of work for agencies who do not main- 
tain large art studios of their own. Some 
of these services are extremely fine and many 
control the work of very important artists. 

Advertising Agencies 

The bulk of the current advertising, how- 
ever, is planned by the advertising agencies. 
It is thought that these agencies handle more 
than half of the national advertising done 
in the United States. I will take a minute, 
therefore, to describe the average agency. It 
is responsible for the entire campaign of 
a given manufacture. It conducts market 
analyses, sales research covering the product 
and its uses, its competitors, the market— 
present and future—the industry, the sales 
practices, etc. It studies and evaluates pub- 
lications as mediums for advertising and 
contracts with them for space. It writes 
copy, prepares art work, assembles the fin- 
ished advertisement, forwards it to the pub- 
lication, and finally checks the insertion and 
pays the bills. 

In particular the art departments of agen- 
cies are organized as follows: There is an 
art director and production manager who is 
responsible for the physical appearance of 
the advertisements which are the product of 
that agency. Under him are assistant art 
directors, who are responsible for specific 
campaigns, who buy art work from the lead- 
ing artists and who direct the layout men, 
letterers, type experts, etc. who make up 
the art studios of the agency. 

Publishers and Printers 


The last group responsible for advertising 
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art work are publishers and printers who 
often give copy service to advertisers in their 
publications. This art work is mainly for 
trade papers, for booklets, broadsides, direct 
mail, etc., and though the volume is very 
large indeed the work is not as important 
artistically as are the advertisements which 
appear in the national consumer publications. 


What They Do 


Advertising agencies, art services, free 
lancers, printers, etc., are called upon to do 
a variety of things—not simply the adver- 
tisements you see in magazines. They plan 
and execute advertising for all mediums— 
magazines, outdoors, booklets, etc.; they de- 
sign packages and trade-marks and display 
material such as counter racks, window trims, 
etc., and often they are called upon to design 
the merchandise to be sold. 

For this variety of jobs they need infinite 
copy data, as they call it—and that is where 
the libraries and museums come in. It would 
be impossible to list all the material they 
need. I imagine that at various times they 
tax the entire resources of a library, certainly 
they use Literature, History, Travel, Biog- 
raphy, Science, Art—you know all this much 
better than I. 

To satisfy these needs we maintain a large 
clipping file. First we have samples of 
artists’ work. These are filed under the name 
of the artist, but they are indexed and classi- 
fied according to the work that each person 
specializes in. 

Thus under Children we have Jessie Willcox 
Smith, Rose O’Neill, Norman Rockwell, 
Bevans, Fangel, Lucile Patterson Marsh, etc. 
Under Animals are listed Branson and Bull. 
Under Architecture are listed Ben Rimo, 
Hugh Ferris, Vernon Howe Bailey. Our list 
covers hundreds. 

The great difficulty in building up such 
a file of artists’ work is to know who are 
the important artists. You librarians would 
be justified, I think, in keeping only the best 
known. In our agency we have to keep 
samples of most of the current work ap- 
pearing in magazines, because we substitute 
for the bigger men and we develop artists. 
A fairly safe guide to the important com- 
mercial artists are those names listed in the 


Annual of Advertising Art, published by the 
Art Directors’ Club of New York. 

Supplementing our file of artists’ work is 
a source file which contains the usual clip- 
pings of animals, birds, costumes, interiors, 
architecture, etc., and a few that we have 
developed intensively because we found 
nothing at the public library and because our 
artists were in constant need of such ma- 
terial. Examples of these are table setting; 
food arrangement; holidays and special occa- 
sions; types of people such as laborers, 
engineers, doctors, college boys; scenes typ- 
ical of industries—textile mills, steel foun- 
dries, power plants; resorts and clubs (not 
the colored railroad folders, but swanky pic- 
tures from Vogue and Spur, the “Ritzy” 
touch as we say); actual pictures of the 
Casino at Newport or the golf links at Ash- 
ville; merchandise arrangement (how to dis- 
play shoes or collars or hats); types of 
layouts (white space, large type, lots of copy, 
single column, small space, stunt treatment). 

For samples of artists’ work the men in 
our studio think they are sure of seeing the 
best illustrators if they follow regularly 
the Saturday Evening Post (advertisement 
pages), Cosmopolitan, Hearst’s (any of the 
Hearst publications). The magazines that 
are most necessary for artists are, strangely 
enough, not Jnternational Studio, Pencil 
Points, and such so-called craft magazines, 
but foreign poster magazines, Printing Art, 
Western Advertising, Poster, Harper's Ba- 
sar, Town and Country, Vogue, Vanity 
Fair, Spur, Fashions of the Hour, Charm, 
Modes and Manners, House and Garden, 
Travel News and women’s magazines. 

We find it pays to solicit booklets that 
are announced in these various art maga- 
zines as, for instance, most of you undoubt- 
edly have the Strathmore and S. D. Warren 
Paper Company booklets. Also the attractive 
recipe booklets, style folders, baby books, etc. 

I have been asked to specify the books 
which we find most useful, but I regret to 
state that books are of least interest in our 
office. The Price Book of posters, Parson’s 
Advertising arrangement, etc., are used very 
little, while the only books in demand are 
things on design (Speltz & Meyer Hand- 
book); lettering (Frederic W. Goudy AlI- 
phabet and Elements of Lettering); for- 
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eign poster work; type faces, and individual 
artists’ work such as Brangwyn, Rackham, 
Pyle and Jules Guerin. 

Advertising is such an up-to-the-minute 
business that today’s ideas and accomplish- 
ments are of the utmost importance. Private 
libraries have the advantage over a public 
library or museum because we clip magazines 
as they come into the office. You librarians 
must keep these magazines for binding. You 
must mount your clippings and must index 
them and in all ways keep an orderly file 
while ours is built entirely for rush requests 
and we do not grieve over marks and tears 
and the occasional loss of material. I cannot 
emphasize too strongly the value to commer- 
cial artists of this current, fugitive material, 
and in closing I would urge as many of 
you as can to enter additional subscriptions 
to the Saturday Evening Post and the other 
leading advertising mediums, and to get the 
advice of some of your close friends among 
the commercial artists as to what classifica- 
tions they would like to have you build up 
and then clip indiscriminately and organize 
that material for the instant use of 
mercial artists. Their gratitude 
unbounded. 


A paper was presented on 


com- 
would be 


THE LIBRARY’S RESPONSIBILITY IN 
COLLECTING SOURCE MATERIAL 
CONCERNING LOCAL ART 
AND ARTISTS* 


By Rutu Witcox, Cleveland Public Library 


In working with reference books librarians 
find so much to absorb their attention that 
they are tempted to neglect other valuable 
sources of information. Yet it is obvious 
that in any wide-awake community there are 
many matters of local importance in which 
public interest is aroused long before there 
is any discussion of them in books. In art 
as in everything else, people are taking an 
increasing interest in present-day achieve- 
ments, and especially in the achievements of 
their own communities. 

This tendency is reflected in the later pro- 
grams of the women’s clubs. When a year’s 
study was devoted to ancient Greece or 
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medieval France, it was an easy matter for 
the librarian to produce the required infor- 
mation, and with the backing of substantial 
volumes on the shelves to rest secure in a 
sense of adequate erudition. But now the 
program committees are much less interested 
in the Parthenon friezes than in the mural 
paintings in the new court house. Instead 
of a paper on the Cathedral of Chartres, 
there will be a discussion of the architecture 
of the new church on the avenue, and the 
club members will turn from the study of 
Inness or Whistler to talk about the young 
art school graduate who has just had a 
picture hung at the spring salon. School 
children, too, are thronging to the libraries 
to learn about the public buildings, statues, 
mural paintings and other works of art in 
their own cities. This is, I think, one of 
the most interesting developments of the 
project method in teaching. 

In turning to the library for this newer 
information, the reader cheerfully anticipates 
the same efficient help which he received 
when he was studying the accustomed, time- 
worn subjects; and no librarian would have 
it otherwise. But unless eternal vigilance is 
exercised, the librarian will feel helpless in 
the presence of this demand, and the reader's 
confidence will be sadly shaken. It is there- 
fore essential for the library to secure the 
desired information about local art and also 
to put it into such form that it can be readily 
consulted. 

Now as to ways and means of collecting 
source material: 

It is, of course, extremely important to 
preserve carefully all newspaper clippings 
which will help to answer reference questions 
and to index all notices of the work of local 
artists in periodical publications, however 
brief the mention may be. A mere recording 
of a name under a certain date may give 
the clue to other more important references. 
It goes without saying that the library should 
make an effort to collect all catalogs of exhi- 
bitions of the work of local artists, even 
when the exhibition consists of only a few 
paintings shown in the back of a store, and 
the catalog is only a single printed sheet. 
Of course, very few small exhibitors turn 
out to be geniuses, but the library cannot 
afford to ignore even the lesser attainments. 
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It is of primary importance, then, to follow 
up all printed information about the art and 
artists of one’s own community; but the 
librarian who wishes to make his resources 
adequate cannot stop there. There is much 
important pioneer work to be done. 

Exhibits within the library of the work 
of local artists are an effective means of 
arousing public interest. Visitors are always 
ready to talk about their friends, and often 
suggest the names of new artists not yet in 
the public eye for the library to watch in 
the future. They may even be moved to 
take a new pride in the old scrapbooks which 
are gathering dust in their attics, and to 
search through them for clippings which will 
give the library valuable source material. 

In the Cleveland Public Library we have 
held a number of exhibits of the work of 
Cleveland musicians, a field untouched by 
any other public institution; and our success 
has convinced us that such exhibits would 
be equally profitable in any other branch of 
the fine arts. I believe I can best illustrate 
this idea by telling you something about these 
exhibits of ours. Within the past year we 
have held five “one-man” exhibits of the 
work of Cleveland composers of international 
reputation. There are others equally deserv- 
ing of honor whose work we hope to feature 
later, but for these first exhibits we selected 
those composers who have given their serv- 
ices to the music of Cleveland for a genera- 
tion or more. Until recently we were not 
considered a musical city. But since the 
founding of the splendid Cleveland Orchestra 
and the opening of the Institute of Music, 
there has been a tremendous new interest 
in the arts, and musicians of note have come 
to us from other centers. That is all the 
more reason, we feel, why we should do 
honor to the pioneers who struggled through 
the more difficult years with very little public 
recognition. 

In each case we have made the composer’s 
birthday the occasion for the exhibit. Every 
display has included, besides music, photo- 
graphs, biographical sketches, programs, and 
letters from distinguished critics—in fact, 
anything which would arouse the public to 
an appreciation of Cleveland’s place in the 
world of music. 

In the Cleveland Public Library we have 


not yet attempted any exhibits of the work 
of local painters, for the Art Museum is 
already rendering the community splendid 
service through its exhibitions of the work 
of Cleveland artists and craftsmen. For 
these exhibitions, held every May, entries are 
received not only in the major arts, but also 
in photography, architectural rendering, metal 
work, embroidery, lace-making, batik, dyeing 
and the other crafts. The work is judged 
by an out-of-town jury and prizes are 
awarded. The illustrated catalogs of these 
exhibitions give the library some of its most 
valuable reference material. Now when 
readers ask us to tell them the names of 
Cleveland’s best artists, we need not betray 
our ideal of impartiality by giving them our 
personal opinions. Instead we give them the 
exhibition catalogs and tell them to study 
the record of the prize-winners. There they 
have the benefit of the opinion of an un- 
prejudiced jury. 

The surest way of all to secure systematic 
information about the artists of a community 
is to send out questionnaires, and in most 
cities either the public library or the museum 
library is the logical agency for this work. 
The returned questionnaires will give to the 
library another valuable “who's who,” and to 
the public the information which it is de- 
manding. 

In the Cleveland Public Library we have 
recently taken up the matter of a question- 
naire with the Museum curators. We are 
not yet ready to proceed with the work, but 
everyone is agreed as to its importance, and 
whichever institution sends out the question- 
naire will share the results with the other, 
so that both the Museum library and the 
Public Library will have adequate informa- 
tion about Cleveland artists. 

Any work which the art librarian can do 
in collecting source material about local art, 
especially any original and constructive work, 
will be of great value in the solving of 
present-day reference problems. It is, how- 
ever, even more important as a debt to 
coming generations. When a city looks back 
over the years of its growth and attempts 
to write its history, there are too frequently 
painful gaps. This is perhaps more true in 
the field of art than in any other, for artists 
are essentially individualists; they do not 
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organize for their own advancement nor 
hand down weighty archives to posterity. 

The public is alive to the significance of 
present-day art. But upon the library must 
fall most of the responsibility for collecting 
source material. It has the equipment, it 
presumably has the knowledge, and surely 
the enthusiasm ought not to be lacking. 

A report of the work of the Ryerson and 
Burnham Libraries of the Art Institute of 
Chicago was sent by S. Louise Mitchell and 
was read by Mrs. Wappat, the secretary of 
the round table. Of special interest in the 
paper was the detailed description of the 
methods adopted by these libraries in han- 


dling clippings, pamphlets, and information 
file. 


CATALOG 


The Catalog Section held three meetings 
at the Saratoga Springs conference. One 
was a general session and the other two were 
round table meetings. 


General Session 


The general session of the Catalog Section 
was held Tuesday morning, July 1. Sophie 
K. Hiss, of the Cleveland Public Library, 
the chairman, presided. 

A motion to dispense with the reading of 
the minutes of the Hot Springs, Ark., meet- 
ings was carried. 

No report was given by the Committee 
on Recruiting of Catalogers, of which Grace 
Hill was chairman. The chair suggested 
that it might be well to relieve Miss Hill 
of the chairmanship, since she had left the 
ranks of catalogers. 

Charles Martel, chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the Promotion of the Use of Printed 
Cards in Europe, said that present condi- 
tions do not favor promotion of the sale 
or exchange of cards in Europe. The Library 
of Congress is selling cards to a few libra- 
ries abroad, is using them to answer biblio- 
graphical questions, and is sending exhibition 
catalogs upon request. 

T. Franklin Currier suggested that the 
situation in regard to the Zurich cards be 
investigated by Mr. Martel when he goes 
abroad next year. 


There was much interesting informal dis. 
cussion throughout the meeting, which gaye 
art librarians their first opportunity to ex. 
change ideas, as a group. 

The Art Reference Round Table is now 
definitely established, and has the interest 
and promised support of the group attending 
this initial meeting. 

The officers elected for the coming year 
are Antoinette Douglas, chairman, and Ruth 
Wilcox, secretary. It is hoped that anyone 
who did not attend the meeting, who js 
interested in the art library, will communi- 
cate with the secretary. 


BLANCHE K. S. Wappat, 
Secretary. 


SECTION 


American librarians were urged to support 
as far as possible all bibliographical and card 
catalog projects originating in Europe, but not 
to ask anything of European libraries at 
present. 

This Committee was continued. 


The financial report of the Section was pre- 
sented and accepted. 

Margaret Mann in presenting a proposal 
of an associate membership in the Catalog 
Section for those catalogers who are not 
members of the A.L.A. said, “It would be 
unfortunate if those catalogers who do not 
find it possible to join the A.L.A. should be 
kept out of the Catalog Section of this body, 
and I therefore wish to bring up for discus- 
sion the proposal that we invite such persons 
to become associate members of the Section, 
—associate members to pay annual dues, not 
to exceed 25 cents, to receive any printed 
matter the Section might issue, attend meet- 
ings and enjoy all the privileges of the Sec- 
tion except the right to vote or to be included 
in the Directory of Catalogers.” After care- 
ful consideration, a motion to establish such 
an associate membership was lost. 

Eliza Lamb of the University of Chi- 
cago Libraries, chairman of the Committee 
to Consider a Directory of Catalogers, made 
the following recommendations after the Com- 
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mittee had investigated the register of cata- 
logers on file at the A.L.A. office: 

1. That the nature of the register be 
changed to that of a directory, the following 
items being recorded: name, address, ’phone 
(if in Chicago), position, education, training, 
experience, special line of work, publications ; 
omitting salary received, position desired, 
items now included. 

2. That the directory be in charge of a 
Committee with at least two members in 
Chicago. That the secretaries of the various 
regional groups be asked to co-operate and 
be responsible for members sending in 
changes of address and new registrations. 

3. That no attempt be made to print a 
directory until the records are reasonably 
complete, leaving the decision in regard to 
that matter for a later meeting. 

4. That the directory remain in the A.L.A. 
ofice and a copy of the names and addresses 
be furnished the chairman of the A.L.A. 
Catalog Section. 

5. That membership dues in the Catalog 
Section or Regional Groups include registra- 
tion, but that a fee of 25 cents be charged 
others. 


This report was accepted; recommendation 
3 was amended to read: “That no attempt be 
made to print a directory.” A motion to 
adopt the report as amended was carried. 

The chair suggested that a geographical in- 
dex be worked out for the directory. 

Miss Mann as chairman of the A.L.A. Com- 
mittee on Cataloging proposed a closer alli- 
ance of that body with the Catalog Section 
for the purpose of assisting in constructive 
work when possible and of furthering investi- 
gation in matters of classification, cataloging 
and bibliography when suggestions receive but 
passing mention at the annual meetings of the 
Section. The A.L.A. Committee is a small 
body having a closer relation with the Council 
and Executive Board than does the Section. 
Its members can get together more easily and 
it can function at any time. It would be able 
to issue printed matter and see that necessary 
revisions are made in cataloger’s tools and 
new ones developed as necessity arises. To 
this end the chairman of the Catalog Section 
is invited to attend the meetings of the A.L.A. 
Committee of Cataloging. 

In keeping with this spirit of co-operation 
Mildred M. Tucker, Harvard College Library, 
Suggested that the chairman of the A.L.A. 
Catalog Committee be invited to sit with the 
Executive Committee of the Catalog Section 
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in its sessiors. A motion to this effect was 
carried. 

The report of the secretary on the activities 
of the Regional Groups showed an increasing 
interest and a growing organization. The 
Boston, Chicago, New York, Ohio Valley, 
Twin City (St. Paul and Minneapolis) and 
Western Reserve Groups are well organized 
with officers elected for the coming year. The 
New York Group has had as many as four 
well-attended, interesting meetings during the 
past year. 

Buffalo and Washington are laying plans 
for organization meetings in the early fall. 
Each group is proving its worth through the 
interchange of ideas and experience and the 
social contacts within its ranks, and is demon- 
strating its value to the Section by its sug- 
gestions of subjects for discussion at the an- 
nual meetings and names of persons to handle 
the subjects creditably. 

The chair announced that there would be 
a meeting on the following day of the repre- 
sentatives of the organized Groups to form an 
Advisory Council to the Catalog Section in 
accordance with Article 9 of the Constitution. 

The Committee on Nominations, composed 
of Ellen A. Hedrick, chairman, Roxana John- 
son and Mary L. Sutliff, reported as follows: 

For chairman, 1924: Philip S. Goulding, 
University of California, Southern Branch, 
Los Angeles; for secretary, Florence M. Free- 
man, Assistant Librarian, Public Library, 
Long Beach. 

It was moved and carried that the officers 
nominated be declared elected. 

Franklin F. Hopper of the New York Pub- 
lic Library as chairman of the Committee on 
an Index to Song Collections reported that 
the index is to be published by the H. W. 
Wilson Company in its Standard Catalog 
Series under the direction of Minnie E. Sears. 

Early in June, 1924, the Wilson Company 
sent a list of 216 titles to about 25 librarians 
asking them to check the titles they would 
choose for a list of 150 collections, and double- 
check the 50 titles that would be first choice 
for a small library. If more than 150 titles 
seemed advisable, additional titles should be 
checked. As far as possible only collections 
still in print are to be included. One notable 
out-of-print exception is the Franklin Square 
Collection. The following classes are to be 
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omitted: (1) hymn books, (2) collections of 
individual composers, (3) folk dances and 
singing games and most collections of chil- 
dren’s songs. 

The tentative list contains only American 
and English publications. The index is in- 
tended to do for song collections what 
Granger’s Index does for poetry and recita- 
tions. The actual work of indexing will not 
begin until late summer. 

This report was accepted and the Committee 
continued until the printing of the index is 
completed. 

Two papers completed the program of the 
general session. 

Eunice Wead, curator of rare books at the 
University of Michigan, in a paper entitled 
IMAGINARY VOYAGES delighted her audience 
with her description of the tales of voyagers 
into unknown lands taken from narratives of 
the 17th and 18th centuries. The authors of 
these imaginary voyages were less well known 
than Swift who gave us the incomparable 
Gulliver's’ travels and More who gave us 
Utopia. Interesting bibliographical informa- 
tion was given concerning different editions of 
Robinson Crusoe and other tales of which 
Robinson Crusoe was the prototype. 

The chair stated that the chairman of the 
Catalog Section and the chairman of the 
A.L.A. Committee on Cataloging had jointly 
invited Paul North Rice of the New York 
Public Library to present suggestions for a 
study of the cost of cataloging in order that 
the Section might consider the advisability of 
authorizing a committee to undertake the prep- 
aration of a detailed plan for such a study. 
The chair further stated that it seemed highly 
probable that funds for an investigation into 
and report on cost data could be secured if 
the Catalog Section should offer a well-con- 
sidered plan. 

Mr. Rice, in his report, made with the as-~ 
sent of Mr. Currier of Harvard and Miss 
Isabella K. Rhodes of the New York State 
Library School who had advised with him as 
an informal committee, says, “The problem 
of cataloging costs must be attacked by cata- 
logers themselves, or it will be attacked by 
executives perhaps less able to judge fairly 
as to just what might be modified or elimi- 
nated.” An attempt has been made in two 
ways to meet the high cost of cataloging, 


first, by co-operative cataloging of which the 
Library of Congress printed cards are an out- 
standing example, and, second, by selective 
cataloging. 

If each library knows the relative cost of 
establishing the author entry, classification, 
assigning subject headings, and filing, it would 
be better able to judge in what direction the 
expense is unreasonable considering the benefit 
to be derived. 

If libraries of more or less the same size 
and similar in scope and use have figures 
showing the comparative costs of the differ- 
ent cataloging processes, that would also be 
enlightening. 

The cataloging test, as reported by Aksel 
G. S. Josephson in 1916 at the first Asbury 
Park conference in which 18 libraries took 
part, did not take into account several items 
which if not considered would lead to inac- 
curate estimates of real costs. No attention 
was paid in the figuring to vacation time and 
sick leave, and this would increase the real 
cost figure about 15 per cent. Another matter 
that was not taken into consideration is the 
fact that time noted when working under 
pressure of a stop watch will not bear much 
relation to the time spent in the same processes 
under normal conditions. 

The following suggestions were passed on 
to a committee to be appointed to draw up a 
plan for a cost investigation, this committee 
to represent different types of libraries: 

1. That a uniform system of cataloging 
statistics be established. 

2. That relative costs of different steps in 
the process of cataloging 100 average books 
be ascertained according to the Josephson 
plan or a similar stop watch method. 

3. That records be kept in the testing li- 
braries of items cataloged and the proportion 
of time devoted to new work. 

4. That the proportion of salary pay roll 
for this work be estimated. 

5. That the result of the cost of the entire 
output be divided by the number of pieces to 
get a true average cost. That this result di- 
vided in turn by the average cost of 100 books 
be used as a factor to multiply the average 
stop watch figure for each step in the process. 

6. That results from libraries of about the 
same size and with similar collections and use 
be compared: (a) Reference libraries 300,000- 
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500,000; (b) Public libraries 100,000-300,000. 
A motion was made and carried that the 
Executive Committee of the Catalog Section 
appoint a new committee for continuing the 
report and that this committee prepare a plan 
for investigating the cost of cataloging and 
report to the next meeting of the Section. 


Round Tables 


The two round table meetings were held 
simultaneously on July 3. Linn R. Blanchard 
of Princeton University Library arranged for 
and conducted the round table for catalogers 
of large libraries. 

The subject assigned for discussion was 
SELECTIVE CATALOGING. In selective cataloging 
all books and pamphlets are not cataloged 
with uniform degree of completeness but each 
in proportion to its value to the particular 
library. Mr. T. Franklin Currier of Harvard 
College gave the major paper. (See v. 49 
p. 673 of the Library Journal for the com- 
plete paper.) 

His paper* was discussed by representatives 
from six other libraries and local practices in 
selective cataloging were given in each case. 
Those who discussed his paper were Eliza 
Lamb, University of Chicago; Margaret 
Mann, Engineering Societies Library; Anna 
M. Monrad, Yale University; Harriet B. 
Prescott, Columbia University; Ruth Rosholt, 
Minneapolis Public Library; Henry B. Van 
Hoesen, Princeton University. 

Frances Fairbanks of the Hercules Powder 
Company of Wilmington, Delaware, repre- 
senting the Committee on Methods of the Spe- 
cial Libraries Association told of two projects 
it intends to launch soon. A bibliography of 
classifications in print is to be compiled and 
one of all current articles on the organization 
of library material is to be started. 

Following Mr. Van Hoesen’s query if the 
Catalog Section had undertaken any work on 
the Code for Classifiers that was started by 
William S. Merrill, Miss Mann suggested 
that the work ought to be continued. 

Isabella K. Rhodes of the New York State 
Library School conducted the round table for 
catalogers in the smaller libraries. The fol- 
lowing papers were read and discussed. 

THE USE OF THE UNIT CARD, by Winnifred 





*These papers are on file in complete form with 
the secretary of the Section and may be borrowed 
for study upon request. 
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Wennerstrum, Indiana Public Library Com- 
mission. Discussion brought out the follow- 
ing points: The unit card may be very 
simple, including not more than author, title, 
publisher and date. There are duplicating 
machines, reasonable in price, on the market 
which do satisfactory card work. Even in a 
library which has no mechanical facilities for 
duplicating cards, it may be possible to have 
a simple unit card copied by volunteer help- 
ers and then adapted for various uses by the 
librarian. High school girls can do the work. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE SMALL CATALOG DE- 
PARTMENT, by Caroline Whittemore, Public 
Library, Brookline, Mass. In the organization 
of a small library the catalogers should be 
relieved of the mechanical processes if econ- 
omy and efficiency are to be observed. 
Student helpers at 35 cents an hour do a 
great deal of the cataloging work in a small 
college under the supervision of the libra- 
rian. Apprentice help is available in some 
libraries for this purpose. In some school 
libraries students taking commercial courses 
do typing for the cataloger. If the library 
cannot compete with business offices in pay- 
ing salaries to clerical assistants, it is pos- 
sible to make use of the younger assistants 
on the staff for a few hours a day. This 
work may serve as an opening wedge to 
more advanced positions and be used as an 
incentive in this way. 

SUBJECT HEADINGS FOR SMALL LIBRARIES, 
by Minnie E. Sears, H. W. Wilson Co., 
New York. The subject heading work is 
more important in a small library than in 
a large one, for the latter has many bibli- 
ographies, supplementing its catalog, while 
the small library must depend upon its own 
catalog almost wholly. The Library of 
Congress List of subject headings is far too 
large, and the A.L.A. List is in need of 
revision, so to meet a generally felt need 
the List of subject headings for small libra- 
ries was compiled. In a Catalog Department 
this list, or whichever one is used, should 
be kept carefully checked up to date with 
annotations giving the interpretation of 
doubtful headings. No “see also” references 
were given in this list and the suggestion 
has been made that it would be more useful 
if they were included. Another edition will 
be called for in another year and Miss Sears 
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would like to know from the experience of 
users of catalogs if these “see also” refer- 
ences are of value. An overwhelming ma- 
jority of those present at the round table 
meeting were in favor of making “see also” 
references for every dictionary catalog. 

PITFALLS IN THE USE OF L.C. PRINTED 
CARDS, by Zana K. Miller, Library Bureau, 
New York City. The worst pitfall seems 
_ to be the L.C. headings printed on the cards, 
which are intended for a very large library. 
From letters received in reply to Miss 
Miller’s inquiry as to whether or not L.C. 
printed cards could be used to advantage 
in libraries under 20,000 volumes, 17 persons 
felt that they do not present sufficient snags 
to make their use difficult. Some 24 libra- 
rians, on the contrary, think their use either 
questionable, or an actual disadvantage. 

Care should be taken not to overlook 
assigning headings to books for which L.C. 
has failed to make subject entries. Often 
a book needs more subjects in a small library 
than are indicated on an L.C. card. For 
example, Williams Studies im Victorian 
literature requires analyzing, but L.C. gives 
only the main subject. L.C. cards should 
be used in a small library under the super- 
vision of an experienced person with dis- 
crimination and judgment. 


Advisory Council of Regional Group 
Representatives 

The Advisory Council met on July 2 and 
discussed its organization and functions with 
the following results: 

1. Organization: The chairman and sec- 
retary of the Catalog Section should act as 
chairman and secretary of the Advisory 
Council. 
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2. Functions: 
a. To take over the work of extending 


and furthering Regional Group organization, 
the chairman to appoint a committee to take 
charge of this. 

b. To collect and forward suggestions for 
programs. 

c. To further interchange of suggestions 
and materials between Regional Groups for 
the use of Group meeting programs. 


d. To act as a clearing-house for requests 
or suggestions from the Groups for special 
pieces of work, the need of which has been 
felt by catalogers. The Council will refer 
such suggestions to the proper person or 
committee for action. 

It was announced that by the passing of 
the amendments to the A.L.A. Constitution 
the Catalog Section is now entitled to repre- 
sentation on the A.L.A. Council. 

The question of affiliation dues was dis- 
cussed and the Advisory Council decided that 
annual dues should be paid by each Group 
to the Section at the rate of five cents for 
each member of the Group. These dues are 
primarily intended to cover the expenses 
arising from communication, etc., between 
the Section and the Groups, but the funds 
are not to be kept separate from those aris- 
ing from regular Section membership. 


The secretary spoke of the desirability of 
having certain information as to Group 
meetings reported in a uniform way. The 
secretary was appointed a committee of one 
to draw up a form to be used in preparing 
the Group reports. 


BertHA M. SCHNEIDER, 
Secretary. 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS SECTION 


First Session 


The first session of the Children’s Libra- 
rians’ Section of the American Library 
Association was held in the ballroom of 
the Grand Union Hotel on Tuesday morning, 
July 1, with Lillian Smith, the chairman, 
presiding. The general topic of the morn- 
ing’s discussion was VALUES IN DIRECTING THE 
READING OF CHILDREN. Elizabeth B. Wisdom, 


of the 
Library, 


Bedford Branch, 

presented 
DEVELOPMENT OF 
CHILDREN’S 


Brooklyn Public 
paper entitled 
GOOD TASTE IN LITTLE 
She emphasized the 
importance of giving to very young children 
beautifully illustrated books in order to 
counteract the harmful effect of the comic 
sections in the newspapers, and the moving 
pictures. 


the first 
THE 
READING. 
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Enid E. Endicott, of the Boys’ and Girls’ 
House, Toronto Public Library, followed with 
SEQUENCES IN GIRLS’ READING, illustrating 
her points with extracts from those books 
which had proved useful in her work with 
girls. Her paper stressed the joy of reading, 
and the inspirational value to be derived from 
books. 

THEY WHO GET SLAPPED was the title of 
the paper by Louise P. Latimer, head of the 
children’s work in the Washington Public 
Library. She defended the profession vig- 
orously against the criticism that children’s 
librarians were incapable of passing judgment 
on books for children, especially boys’ books. 
In conclusion she pointed out the fact that 
the works of Charles Boardman Hawes set 
a high standard in children’s books, and were 
highly recommended by children’s librarians. 

Miss Smith then said: “The mutineers, 
The great quest, The dark frigate, mentioned 
by Miss Latimer, reach the highest standards 
attained by any adventure book in recent 
years. Children’s librarians know that if a 
boy or girl makes such books a part of 
his adventures at a time when book adven- 
tures are more real than the life he actually 
lives, there is little danger that the inferior 
or mediocre will have a place in his later 
reading. As a sign and symbol of the dis- 
tinction to which the books of Charles 
Boardman Hawes have attained, the Chil- 
dren’s Librarians’ Section has awarded the 
John Newbery medal to The dark frigate. 
It is a great pleasure that Mrs. Charles 
Boardman Hawes has come in person to re- 
ceive the medal for her husband.” 

As Mrs. Hawes stepped on the platform, 
the entire audience rose to its feet in 
acknowledgment of her presence and in 
tribute to her husband. Miss Smith then 
presented the medal and said: “This medal, 
the highest honor in the power of the Sec- 
tion to bestow, is given in recognition of 
the high literary standards in writing for 
boys and girls, and, in this case, of unswerv- 
ing adherence to those standards.” 

In accepting the medal for her husband, 
Mrs. Hawes said: “At a little school in 
Cambridge a school library was opened last 
spring. All winter the children had worked 


hard raising funds, the teachers had given 
much time and thought to choosing the books 
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—I wish you could have seen that list—and 
everyone had helped in shellacking, number- 
ing, and arranging them. When at last the 
little library was ready, it was opened with 
these words: ‘Ye shall know the truth, and 
the truth shall make you free.’ 

“Now the application of all this is perhaps 
obvious enough to the best books of history 
and science, and you may be wondering at 
its application to a mere tale of adventure. 
3ut is fact the only truth? Does not imagi- 
nation—the seeing eye—sometimes strike far 
beyond fact, to the very heart of truth? If 
it does not, if truly to portray the life of 
any time and the laws that govern life in 
all times does not help us—children or men 
and women grown to see life and truth in 
all their beauty—then imaginative writing 
would better stop today. But it does, and 
we know it does. In that knowledge the 
John Newbery medal award was conceived 
three years ago; and today, receiving that 
medal for my husband, I dare to hope that 
you are telling me, and telling American 
children the country over, that he has made, 
with The dark frigate, what only I know 
how much he wanted to make, a contribu- 
tion, however small, to the truth that shall 
set us all free. In his name, I thank you!” 


Second Session 

The second session was held Wednesday 
evening, July 2, in Skidmore College Chapel, 
with Lillian Smith in the chair. The general 
subject was LIBRARY WORK WITH CHILDREN 
IN ITS LARGER OUTLOOK. John A. Lowe, of 
the Brooklyn Public Library, gave a very 
valuable and entertaining talk on FATHERS 
AND CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS. He _ brought 
out the fact that fathers were seldom even 
considered regarding the reading of their 
children, yet they were vitally interested in 
the subject. Their ignorance, which was 
very striking, could be helped by friendly 
suggestions from the children’s librarians. 

Walter Pritchard Eaton gave a most in- 
spiring talk on THE BOY AND THE BOOK. He 
spoke of the power of books on the mind 
of the child, giving as examples the two or 
three books which had impressed him as a 
child. These had left an impression which 
had an enormous effect on his adult thinking. 
He deplored the increasing power of the 
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moving picture, for it could not help but 
vitiate taste, since there was no opportunity 
given for the stimulation of the imagination. 
He pleaded for the best in children’s books 
as a means of enriching life. 


Third Session 


The business meeting of the Section was 
held in the Travel Room of the Grand Union 
Hotel on Thursday morning, July 3, and was 
called to order by the chairman. After the 
reading of the minutes, and the report of 
the secretary, the report of the Book Evalua- 
tion Committee was read by the chairman, 
Effie L. Power, and approved by the Section. 
The report in part was as follows: “The 
300k Evaluation Committee has continued as 
a standing committee with one change— 
Lillian Smith having been elected chairman 
of the Section, Grace Endicott was appointed 
in her place. We have worked along the 
same lines as during the previous year: ad- 
vertising, list making and the evaluation of 
children’s literature in printed sources. It 
has been our object to bring to the attention 
of the Section good and bad material placed 
before the public during the calendar year 
1923. Two important matters have 
been brought up by members of the com- 
mittee : 

(1) The method of award of the Newbery 
Medal does not seem satisfactory. We do 
not believe that a popular vote of the Section 
can be depended upon to select the most 
distinguished contribution for the year and 
think another method should be devised. 

(2) We wish to call the attention of the 
Section to the list of books prepared by the 
Bureau of Education, Washington, known as 
Sixty selected stories for boys and girls by 
Florence C. Fox. We recommend that a 
letter be written to the authorities calling 
attention to its lack of standards and its 
mistakes and peculiarities in grading.” 

In the absence of the chairman, Alice M. 
Jordan, the report of the Book Production 
Committee was read by Dorothy Leetch of 
Washington, and approved by the Section. 
The main points were: 

(1) The list of out-of-print books, for 
several years sent out for the vote of large 
libraries by this Committee, was not issued 
this past year because it was found difficult 


to secure assurance of sufficient demand to 
justify republication. 

(2) The Committee has carried out the 
wishes of the Section in making inquiries 
regarding the purchase of plates, apart from 
books for which they were designed. Letters 
were received from David Mackay Company 
and Scribner’s Sons. The letters do not 
contain definite offers, but are conditioned 
upon adequate response from libraries and 
schools. It is expected to make known these 
tentative proposals by means of the library 
periodicals. 

Grace Endicott read the report of the 
Committee on Classification of Children’s 
Books, of which Faith Smith was chairman, 
prepared by Susie Lee Crumley. This re- 
port was accepted and a short discussion 
followed. 

The following resolution was then 
sented and unanimously carried: 

Resolved: That the Children’s Librarians’ 
Section of the American Library Association 
at Saratoga Springs Conference, 1924, go on 
record as disapproving the selection of titles, 
classification and grading of Home Educa- 
tion Reading Course No. 26, entitled Sixty 
selected stories for boys and girls, and move 
that the secretary communicate with Mr. 
Tigert, Commissioner of Education, protest- 
ing against its distribution. 


pre- 


Miss Power then presented the following 
resolution: 

Resolved: That in awarding the John 
Newbery Medal, the designation of the most 
distinguished contribution to children’s litera- 
ture for each year shall be determined by 
a special committee of the Children’s Libra- 
rians’ Section, this committee to consist of 
the Executive Board of the Children’s Libra- 
rians’ Section plus all members of the Book 
Evaluation Committee of the Section. 

After some discussion Miss Hazeltine 
amended the resolution so that the member- 
ship of the Committee would include also 
three members at large, to be elected by the 
Children’s Librarians’ Section at the annual 
conference, and to represent the children’s 
librarians. The resolution as amended was 
carried. 

The resolution in 
follows: 


its final form reads as 


Resolved: That in awarding the John 
Newbery medal, the designation of the most 
distinguished contribution to children’s litera- 
ture for each year shall be determined by 
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a special committee of the Children’s Libra- 
rians’ Section, this committee to consist of 
members of the Executive Board of the 
Children’s Librarians’ Section, plus all mem- 
bers of the Book Evaluation Committee of 
the Section, plus three members at large to 
be elected annually at the business meeting 
of the Children’s Librarians’ Section; and 
that the award shall be announced to the 
Executive Board of the American Library 
Association before the public announcement 
at the annual meeting when the award is 
made. 

The three members at large elected to 
serve on this committee for the coming year 
were: Mary C. Davis, New York Public 
Library; Enid E. Endicott, Boys’ and Girls’ 
House, Toronto Public Library; Louise P. 
Latimer, Public Library, Washington, D. C. 

The election of officers for the coming 
year resulted as follows: chairman, Mary 


S. Wilkinson, Hackley Public Library, 
Muskegon, Mich.; vice-chairman, Annabel 
Porter, Public Library, Tacoma, Wash.; 


treasurer, M. Ethel Bubb, Public Library, 
Washington, D. C.; secretary, Helen Martin, 
Public Library, East Cleveland, Ohio. 

The outstanding feature of the Conference 
this year was the room set apart at the 
Grand Union Hotel as headquarters for the 
Section. The model exhibit of books, do- 
nated by the publishers, from the list pre- 
pared by Miss Power, was most attractively 
displayed on the shelves loaned by the Library 
Bureau. Posters, photographs, and reading 


dren’s 
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lists, from children’s departments throughout 
the country, were exhibited, and the place 
had a real children’s room atmosphere. Here 


for four afternoons from four to five tea 


was served by members of the Section to 
their friends. 


cott, Miss Hazeltine, Miss Hunt, Miss Power, 


Miss Brotherton, Miss Endi- 


Miss Linda Eastman, Miss Tyler, Miss 
Bogle, Miss Hewins, Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
Pritchard Eaton, and Mrs. Charles Boardman 
Hawes were guests of honor, and the chil- 
librarians and those interested in 
children’s work had an opportunity to meet 
these well-known people. The room served 
a double purpose in providing a source of 
new ideas for the coming year’s work and 
a rendezvous for children’s librarians. There 
was always a librarian in charge of the 
exhibit to answer questions and to distribute 
the mimeographed copies of Miss Power's 
list. It is hoped to put this excellent selec- 
tion in more permanent form in the fall, for 
the benefit of those who were unable to be 
present at the Conference. The exhibit room 
proved so popular that it will probably be 
incorporated as a regular feature of future 
conferences. 

Out of a total membership of 262, 81 
children’s librarians were present at the Con- 


ference, 31 of whom were new members who 


joined the Section during the week. 
HELEN ManrtTIN, 
Secretary. 
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First Session 

The first session of this Section was the 
general business meeting and was held July 1 
with 240 in attendance. The chairman, E. 
D. Tweedell, presided. 

Because of the small annual membership 
fee and the relatively small membership, the 
requirement of our By-laws whereby the 
accounts of the treasurer must be audited 
by a certified public accountant was found 
to be unnecessarily burdensome. ‘The pro- 
vision whereby “the treasurer of the Section 
shall be the Treasurer of the American 
Library Association” was also found to be 
unwise and it was thought best to combine 
the duties of secretary and treasurer in one 





office, that of secretary-treasurer. On motion 
of G. B. Utley, duly seconded, it was voted 
to change sections 3 and 4 of our By-laws 
so as to provide for these modifications in 
our procedure. 


The statement from the Committee on the 
National Union List of Serials was made by 
Winifred Gregory, editor, in the absence of 
H. M. Lydenberg, chairman. A report of 
progress was made and attention was called 
to the “Sample pages of provisional edition” 
(June, 1924) which give an idea of the ap- 
pearance of the list when finally completed. 
Two checking sections have been sent out 
and a third will soon follow, indicating that 
work is now well under way and that much 
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more rapid progress will be made in the 
future. 

Andrew Keogh, chairman, presented the 
report of the Committee on the Educational 
Qualifications and Status of the Professional 
Librarian in Colleges and Universities. His 
statement was a summary of the report which 
is soon to be published with the tabulated 
returns of the answers to questionnaires re- 
ceived from 79 institutions and 350 individ- 
uals. The variations found are well shown 
by the returns to questions on the education 
and training of head librarians: Of 75 head 
librarians all but 2 have some form of college 
education. Of 75 head librarians 17 have 
had at least one year of library school work. 
Of 75 head librarians 21 have the degree 
of B.L.S. 

In order to bring about better conditions 
the Committee recommended to the Section 
serious consideration of the establishment of 
an advanced school of librarianship and sug- 
gested that the matter be brought to the 
attention of the Board of Education for 
Librarianship, just authorized by vote of the 
Council of the Association. 

In its investigations as to the status of 
university and college librarians the Commit- 
tee considers it important that the librarian 
occupy a position of equality with other 
officers of the institution and that depart- 
mental heads be given rank with associate 
professors, assistant professors, or instructors 
as may be fitting in each case. 

Edith M. Coulter of the Committee spoke 
of her work in the preparation of the tables 
from the questionnaires and gave some of 
the humorous replies received to some ques- 
tions. In reply to the question, “On what 
promotion depend?” one person § had 
written, “God only knows, as I am sure I 
don't.” 

In order to bring the report before the 
Section for general discussion, Mr. Keogh 
moved its adoption, and after it was seconded 
there was considerable comment, chiefly in 
the form of commendation of the Committee 
for its valuable service. Messrs. Van Hoesen, 
Severance, Keogh, Koopman and Andrews 
joined in the discussion, the chief matters 
touched upon being those of academic vaca- 
tions in order to permit of librarians having 
the same opportunity for advancement pro- 


does 
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fessionally as teachers in the same _instity- 
tions, the proper ranking of the various 
library positions, and the time which must 
elapse before the recommendations of the 
Committee will be generally accepted in the 
academic world. As the report is later to 
be printed and distributed generally to col- 
leges and universities and to members of this 
Section, it was voted that the report of the 
Committee be accepted and that the Commit- 
tee be thanked for its arduous duties imposed 
upon itself in the preparation of the report, 
with the amendment that the resolution in 
regard to the graduate school of librarian- 
ship be changed so as to conform with the 
action of the Council in its decision to estab- 
lish a permanent library training board. 

It was also voted that the Section express 
its cordial thanks to the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York for the subsidy making 
it possible for the Section to prepare and 
publish the report which has just been pre- 
sented. 

Henry B. Van Hoesen’s paper, UNDER- 
GRADUATE AND GRADUATE INSTRUCTION IN 
THE USE OF THE LIBRARY, was a good résumé 
of what has so far been done in this field 
as well as a statement of what should be 
done in the future if such instruction is to 
accomplish its purpose. The lack of any 
uniform method of presentation and _ the 
crowded condition of the curriculum were 
well shown and some of the more important 
papers on the subject were cited. His paper 
summed up the situation as follows: “I hope 
that our discussion here may lead (1) to 
a more accurate knowledge, through ques- 
tionnaire or otherwise, of what bibliograph- 
ical instruction is being given; (2) to 
formulation and publication by the American 
Library Association of a convincing state- 
ment as to the desirability of such instruc- 
tion; (3) to recognition by the American 
Library Association, and claiming of recog- 
nition from our colleges, of curriculum 
instruction as a function of the university 
library ; (4) to the working out of a standard 
curriculum of library and_ bibliographical 
courses for the general college student; and 
(5) to an authoritative recommendation by 
the Association as to the question of options, 
requirements and credits.” 

In the discussion of this paper Dr. Andrews 
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suggested that Dr. Bostwick’s Committee on 
the Survey of Libraries be requested to 
include questions concerning instruction in 
the use of the library in their general ques- 
tionnaire. (A set of such questions was later 
drawn up by Miss Coulter and Dr. Van 
Hoesen and submitted to Dr. Bostwick.) 
FE. C. Richardson mentioned the fact that 
a satisfactory solution of this problem would 
be a great aid in helping to bring about 
a proper academic status for the professional 
library worker in our colleges and univer- 
sities. 

Officers elected for the coming year were: 
Edith M. Coulter, chairman; James A. 
McMillen, secretary-treasurer; F. K. W. 
Drury, director. The other directors, Earl 
N. Manchester and Isadore G. Mudge, hold 
over for the next year. 

The report of the treasurer, as approved 
by the auditing committee, showed total re- 
ceipts of $117.50, expenditures of $44.90 and 
a balance of $72.60 on hand. The total 
number of members enrolled was 226. Other 
enrollments received during the conference 
brought the total membership to 257. 


Round Tables 


The Wednesday evening meetings of the 
Section were two round tables, conducted 
simultaneously, the one for the reference 
workers in public libraries and the other for 
college and university library people. 

At the round-table meeting for discussion 
of the problems of the reference librarian 
in the public library there was a total attend- 
ance of about 135. E. D. Tweedell, of the 
John Crerar Library, presided. 

The first topic, PUBLICITY FOR THE REFER- 
ENCE DEPARTMENT, was introduced by Ethel 
F. McCullough of the Evansville Public 
Library, who told of actual experience in 
her own library. It is difficult to differentiate, 
for advertising one department helps all. In 
the new developments of adult education the 
reference department must take a large part. 

The methods of approach to various 
groups were discussed. A _ trained school 
librarian visited all the schools and talked 
with the teachers and pupils on the resources 
of the library. In the evening schools a 
table with new books and magazines was 
placed near the registration desk and a mem- 





ber of the library staff was there to give 
information. 

Reading lists mailed to interested individ- 
uals are effective means of publicity. 

A citizens’ committee made up of key 
people in a community makes a fine starting 
point for any extension of library activity. 
A very effective piece of publicity was a 
dinner tendered by the Kiwanis Club to forty- 
two members of the library staff and the club 
members. Staff members were attired in their 
best working clothes and each department 
head told of her work. 

A classified mailing list of patrons, news- 
paper publicity, chamber of commerce bulle- 
tins are all successful methods. The personal 
contact of the library worker and the public, 
resulting in a satisfied patron, is the best 
method, without which no other can be 
successful. 

Miss Farquhar of the Chicago Public 
Library discussed LINKING UP THE CENTRAL 
REFERENCE DEPARTMENT WITH BRANCHES AND 
STATIONS. Each branch must exhaust its own 
resources. A daily communication by truck 
and the telephone enabled the resources of 
the central department to be placed at the 
disposal of all the branches. Miss Farquhar 
spoke of the work of the Readers’ Bureau 
of the Chicago Public Library, which aids 
its readers in developing courses of reading, 
both by discussion and suggestion. The 
work is proving very successful. 

Lucretia Vaile of the Denver Public 
Library developed the topic, ORGANIZATION 
AND MANAGEMENT OF REFERENCE DEPART- 
MENTS HAVING MORE THAN ONE DIVISION. 
The reference librarian in addition to a good 
general education should have a knowledge 
of her collection, a spirit of inquisitiveness 
and a pride in her work. All reference work 
is under one head. The assistant reference 
librarians are all expected to carry on in 
the general reference work, but each has 
some particular part such as the document 
division. This gives a wide knowledge of 
the resources as a whole, gives wider experi- 
ence and does away with jealousies. 

Miss Isadore G. Mudge of Columbia Uni- 
versity discussed oLp, NEW AND NEEDED 
REFERENCE BOOKS. She told of certain ex- 
periences where the older editions of the 
dictionary were needed. In some of the 
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earlier editions of the Britannica some of 
the biographical articles are 
bibliographical information is 

A needed reference book is a “librarians’ 
quotation book,” which could be readily com- 
piled from the reference librarians’ file of 
difficult questions. Others needed are an 
American history atlas, a reliable dictionary 
of American place-names, and also of Ameri- 
canisms. 

Miss Mudge spoke of the project to be 
published, a dictionary of American biography 
comparable to the Dictionary of national 
biography. Funds are available which will 
make the publication feasible and the meeting 
voted that through the Board of Management 
the services of the Section be tendered the 
Committee on Publication. The reference 
librarians through their experience in the 
needs, sources and various methods of ar- 
rangement can doubtless be of much service. 

Frank H. Chase, of the Boston Public 
Library, spoke on THE REFERENCE LIBRARIAN’S 
READING, but owing to the lateness of the 
hour, he only mentioned the publication Time, 
which he recommended as a means by which 
the reference librarian might keep well in- 
formed. 


longer and the 
fuller. 


There were many expressions of apprecia- 
tion of the meeting and numerous suggestions 
that such a round table be held each year. 

The other round table, under the leadership 
of Charles H. Brown, consisted of papers, 
with subsequent discussion, on the problems 
of university library buildings and depart- 
mental collections, about 60 people being in 
attendance.- Samuel H. Ranck, chairman of 
the A.L.A. Committee on Library Revenues, 
spoke briefly in regard to the work of his 
committee in trying to arrive at some con- 


clusion after a survey of the many question. 
naires received from college and_ university 
great lack of 
any uniformity in practice or policy in regard 
to the financial support of such libraries, 

C. W. Andrews’ paper urged strongly the 
more general centralization of university 
libraries in buildings suitable to the purpose 
and stated that 2,000 volumes seemed to be 
the figure at which the departmental collec. 
tions became ineffective. 

The matter of stacks was discussed in 
detail by F. K. Walter, who gave the result 
of his experiences and observations in the 
erection of the new library building at the 
University of Minnesota. Earl N. Manches- 
ter’s paper On ARRANGEMENT OF WORKROOMS 
AND RELATION TO OTHER SECTIONS OF LIBRARY 
BUILDING was read by M. G. Wyer, but 
no discussion was possible owing to the late- 
ness of the hour. Dr. 
RELATIVE LOCATION 


libraries and mentioned the 


Koch’s paper on 
AND SIZES OF VARIOUS 
ROOMS IN LIBRARY BUILDINGS was also omit- 
ted. 

Mr. Lydenberg, chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the Union List of Serials, made a 
brief statement and mentioned the fact that 
the great size of the list would make uniform 
arrangement necessary and also require them 
to economize space wherever possible in order 
to produce it within the limits of cost set. 

The last general session, that on Saturday 
morning, July 5, was a joint session with 
this Section and the A.L.A. Addresses were 
made by Margaret Mann, W. N. C. Carlton, 
and Harold L. Leupp, the last paper being 
read by C. B. Joeckel in the absence of the 
author. (See pages 185-197.) 

James A. McMILLEN, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
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COUNTY LIBRARIES ROUND TABLE 


The third annual meeting of the County 
Libraries Round Table was held on the 
afternoon of July 3. In the absence of its 
chairman, Anna Gertrude Hall of Pendleton, 
Ore, Anne Mulheron of Portland presided. 

The first address was 


COUNTY LIBRARY LAW IN NEW 
YORK STATE* 


By Mitprep Pope, Library Extension 
Division, State Education 
Department, Albany 


The first county library law in New York 
State became effective in April 1921 and 
has had but few amendments. It makes pos- 
sible the establishment of a county library 
by two methods: (1) by vote of the county 
or county board of supervisors, and (2) by 
contract with said county or county board 
of supervisors. In March 1924 an amend- 
ment to the law was made allowing for a 
rural traveling library system. 

So much for the existing law. What has 
been accomplished since that time? A grad- 
ually awakening interest is bringing unex- 
pected calls for discussions and explanations 
on the subject; in three counties workers 
are actually planning for a campaign of 
some form of library work, but in two cases 
only is the actual organization for county 
work provided. The two counties are Che- 
mung County, where a county library service 
has been formed by a contract made be- 
tween the county board of supervisors and 
the Steele Memorial Library, and Monroe 
County, where a rural traveling library has 
come into existence. 

First on the map of New York State was 
the establishment of the Chemung County 
Library Service by means of a contract with 
the board of supervisors. This took a pic- 
turesque turn. The Steele Memorial Library 
of Elmira had given county library service, 
but as it grew found itself unable to bear 
the entire expense. The board of supervisors 
refused to aid the library, and the library 
was forced to discontinue the county service. 
At first anger and consternation was the 


*Abstract. 


result, but the move was a_ thoroughly 
healthy one. Mrs. Andrew, the librarian, 
says, “You can imagine that my life for 
some time was not entirely a happy one. 
But in two months’ time they voted an ap- 
propriation of $2,000, a contract was signed, 
the library was opened to all county bor- 
rowers and ten stations were opened. 

We do not at all recommend this as the right 
thing to do in all counties, but we knew 
our county and it worked.” 

The other interesting example of county 
work is found in Monroe County, where 
$6,000 was voted to maintain a book wagon. 
Mr. Fred Hill, chairman of the county com- 
mittee, and his committee were wise in 
desiring a properly equipped person to have 
charge of the wagon. A huge gray and 
orange bus was purchased and the services 
of Miss Ruth Drake secured. Miss Drake 
is a wonder. She drives the bus, circulates 
the books and studies both books and people 
with a keen mind. She serves 10 routes and 
on these routes 44 schools. At the last report 
she was circulating between 500 and 600 
books on a trip. I cannot sufficiently em- 
phasize the importance of the person in 
charge of the book wagon, especially in such 
a case. She must have training for: the 
work if possible, high standards and wide 
knowledge of books, the missionary spirit 
else the work is in vain. 

Since two other counties are at present 
talking “book wagon,” it is not surprising 
that Mr. Wynkoop, State Inspector of Public 
Libraries, should say, “It was hoped that the 
book wagon might be one of the many popu- 
lar developments from the county system, 
but it now looks as if the county system 
itself in some instances might be a normal 
and popular development from the book 
wagon.” 

Is the county library needed in New York 
State and is it a possibility? Decidedly, yes. 
Sixty-two counties are represented with close 
to twelve billion dollars of property assess- 
ment ranging from counties with very small 
libraries to counties with more than fifty 
libraries; from the purely urban to counties 
where there are no incorporated villages; 
counties that are purely industrial or almost 
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wholly agricultural; counties with every 
facility of transportation to counties that are 
as remote as a western movie; counties of 
all degrees of variance politically, education- 
ally and socially. Mr. Wynkoop estimates 
that over one million people living in the 
country districts are without library facili- 
ties. Of course, the county library is neces- 
sary and New York is going to push on 
until she has secured the 
service. 


benefit of such 


Meantime here are some conditions which 
make the progress toward the county library 
slow in the state: 

1. There is no real comprehension of 
what a well organized county library service 
would provide. 

2. The country has been bled by taxes, 
at a time when the scale of living has left 
only a small margin of profit with most 
people. 

3. While the necessary minimum tax sup- 
port is necessary, it is now especially difficult 
to persuade rural dwellers to vote taxes for 
any new enterprise. 

4. There is a steady exodus from the 
rural districts: 34 out of the 62 counties 
have steadily decreased in population for the 
last ten years and out of the remaining 28 
only 7 are more rural than urban and 15 
are overwhelmingly urban. 

5. The traditions of libraries 
are conservative and libraries are consequently 
fearful of 


established 


losing their identity and jealous 
of other libraries and communities. 

6. The county as a political unit is rela- 
tively unimportant in the East as compared 
to the West. 

7. There-is no one person to devote her- 
self to developing the work. Such an agent 
is a crying need in the state. Only concen- 
trated, understanding, follow-up work can 
satisfactorily secure the desired results. 

Given one zealous worker in the state and 
in spite of such problems as I have indicated, 
I believe the county library will become a 
real force in the state. Even now the seed 
sown is growing and the possible harvesting 
may be nearer than we know. 

William R. Watson, of the Library Ex- 
tension Division of the State of New York, 
stated that one of the rural supervisors who 


was most bitterly opposed to the county 
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library in Monroe County became one of 
the heaviest borrowers from the system, 

Paul M. Paine of Syracuse, the originator 
of an organization in his city called Friends 
of Reading, was called upon to relate the 
work of that body. He said: 

“Friends of Reading is an organization 
mainly contrived for the purpose of render- 
ing service. It is now in its third year, 
Friends of Reading publishes a bulletin six 
or seven times a year, a four-page folder con- 
taining brief book lists and news about library 
progress in Onondaga County. It has about 
300 members. It costs $2 per year for a family, 
Library workers and bookstore people pay 
50 cents per year. Its meetings are held in 
the young people’s room in the library, 
Speakers come from a distance. But our 
best meetings have been when we get a few 
dozen leading men and women of our com- 
munity talking about the first book they 
remember reading when they were children. 

“The service Friends of Reading proposes 
to render is now to go ahead steadily, grad- 
ually if necessary, until some form of county 
library service is established in Onondaga 
County. Just how it is going to be done 
I do not know. The people in the rural 
districts will be hard to convince that some- 
thing must be paid for it. We asked Friends 
of Reading to get together some money we 
could use. We purchased some books. The 
superintendent of schools deposited 
these books with school teachers in the little 
That is only the begin- 
The object of Friends of Reading is 
to promote the cause of good books.” 


county 
one-room schools. 


ning. 


Miss Pope added that wherever libraries in 
Onondaga County were being started Friends 
of Reading would spring to the rescue and 
help. 

Milton J. 
paper on: 


Ferguson of California read a 


METHODS OF IMPROVING READING 
HABITS THROUGH THE COUNTY 
LIBRARY SYSTEM* 


3y Bessie B. SILVERTHORN, Stanislaus County 
Free Library, Modesto, Cal. 


Before the county library can apply meth- 
ods for improving reading habits through its 


*Abstract. 
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system, its first effort must be directed toward 
awakening the mind and arousing the mental 
curiosity of its public in order that it will 
read at all. P. P. Claxton, when U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education, declared that folks 
in the country had more time for reading 
than city people. While it is true that country 
people do not have the distractions of city life, 
there is a rival for this leisure time of the 
country dweller, equally strong. I mean hard 
work and isolation. 

While I cannot go so far as to say that the 
county library is actually lessening the drudg- 
ery of farm life, it has at least overcome its 
isolation. Since the California county library 
system was devised primarily for the country 
dwellers, I shall stress the direct work with 
them. 

In order to make any impression on the 
reading habits of a county library constituency 
it is absolutely necessary to have a first-hand 
knowledge of the people, their general char- 
acter, their occupations, and apparent inter- 
ests. I say “apparent interests,” because a 
knowledge of their real aspirations, hobbies, 
and needs, only comes after intensive acquain- 
tanceship. 

It has always been my ideal to know every 
man, woman and child in my county. Some 
years ago while administering a county of 
8000-odd square miles, sparsely settled, I very 
nearly realized my ideal! But now in a county 
of smaller area but more dense population, I 
must rely on gaining a knowledge of the li- 
brary’s patrons en masse. For this purpose 
co-operation with the various organizations of 
the county has been used ; and personal contact 
established with groups of persons. 

The county library has a deposit of books 
on farm subjects in the office of the farm 
adviser, and a deposit with the home demon- 
stration agent of books on home decora- 
tion, sewing, gardening, dietetics, and half a 
dozen magazines. The county library that 
works side by side with the farm bureau has 
a valuable ally. 

Personal contact with parent-teachers’ as- 
sociations brings the library in touch with a 
class of readers both eager and _ indifferent. 
Here is the opportunity to impress upon par- 
ents the importance of guiding their children’s 
reading and to suggest books. Sometimes 
several of the women in the association wish 


to read together and ask the county librarian 
to select a group of books for them. 

A medium of bringing patrons and books 
together may be through public readings at 
the branches. Some years ago I had an amus- 
ing experience in holding such evenings of 
reading at a tiny branch. A distinguished 
reader volunteered to read from the poets. It 
was during the daylight saving period, and 
when we arrived at the hamlet (old time) we 
found the community had gone to bed (new 
time). So, while the reader began with a 
little group of night owls, my chauffeur and 
I awoke the townspeople and urged them to 
come. They did. And into the wee sma’ 
hours they drank deep at that sure fountain 
of inspiration. A few days later the custodian 
of that branch sent back a large package of 
fiction. “Clearing the shelves for more 
poetry,” she wrote. 

Now not only are such gatherings arousing 
and stimulating, but the personal contact fol- 
lowing, when questions are asked and persons 
remain to discuss some particular interest, is 
valuable to the librarian who is getting cn 
rapport with her communities. 

The twin of personal contact is publicity. 
While all libraries realize the necessity of 
publicity, the county library in particular must 
have a definite program of publicity in order 
to have enough momentum to carry into the 
most remote corner of its territory. People 
living outside the centers are not so much 
exposed to the enthusiasm of bookish friends 
as those within a city’s limits, and their travels 
do not carry them within sight of the actual 
library building frequently. They must learn 
instinctively to think of the library when their 
need arises, and constant publicity on the li- 
brary’s part is the means toward this end. 

When we speak of publicity we think of the 
newspapers immediately. Regular items from 
headquarters and from branches in county 
newspapers keep the people in touch with the 
library. Reports of the month’s activities 
have a local appeal. Reviews of books are 
greedily read by the book lover and arouse 
the apathetic to their opportunities. The secret 
of success with newspaper publicity is reg- 
ularity. 

The Farm Bureau Monthly likes to print 
library news and reviews of books of interest 
to farm people. Books of general interest 








and timely lists are welcome, too. In our 
Monthly a cut of the county library sign heads 
our column, and the Monthly also publishes 
a directory of our branches and custodians. 

The library can make use of county fairs, 
various conventions and gatherings to make 
its wares known. In fact, outside publicity is 
limited only by finances and the ingenuity of 
the library staff. 

Printed lists of books, brief, carefully se- 
lected, with or without annotations are wel- 
comed by country people, who preserve them 
and refer to them again and again. We make 
constant and profuse use of lists. We use our 
own compilations, and make generous use of 
those put out by the A.L.A. and others. We 
try to keep up with the various “weeks”; and 
use the publicity of the National Association 
of Book Publishers a great deal. 

Just now we are enthusiastic about the 
Gold star list of fiction put out by the Syra- 
cuse Public Library and the clever map of 
good stories they have printed. This map with 
a display of the books mentioned is going the 
rounds of our branches. Persons who paused 
to examine the map and exclaim with amuse- 
ment over the toy covered wagon on the table, 
stayed on to browse through some of these 
books of fiction not known to them before. 

The greatest factor in actually improving 
reading habits is the book collection itself. I 
believe more care and discrimination is needed 
for selecting books that go out into small 
communities than in selecting books that stand 
on the shelves in large ones. Every book in 
the branch collection should be worth reading 
through to the end. It is especially desirable 
to scrutinize, fiction before adding it to the 
county library’s collection, not so much in the 
spirit of censorship as asking whether it will 
repay a possible 20-mile round trip on the part 
of the borrower. 

An ally in improving reading habits is ac- 
cess to books about books and periodicals 
about books and writers. We try to keep 
such books and periodicals constantly before 
our people. When people in city and county 
read the discriminating trade journals of liter- 
ature, talk good books, hear about them di- 
rectly from another being or from the ether, 
and later find them in attractive array at 
their library, however tiny or remote, then 
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we shall have reached the county library 
Utopia. 

In the discussion which followed, Marion 
Potts of Jefferson County, Alabama, told 
something of her plans for vacation reading 
clubs, of the financial aid given the county 
movement by industrial corporations, and of 
the circulation in her county of 5000 and 600 
per month. She concluded “I have done differ- 
ent kinds of library work but I think I have 
never done anything where the people are so 
appreciative as in Jefferson County, Alabama.” 

Elinor Randall of Morris County, New 
Jersey, was enthusiastic over the results ob- 
tained in her county library which was one 
year old in May. She had spent the summer 
in a second-hand Ford touring the county 
getting acquainted and finding out who wanted 
books. There were no books to give out un- 
til September. Reference books were then 
placed in 84 schools and circulating stations 
were opened which number 99 at present, con- 
taining sometimes 100 books. 

The subject, PROBLEMS OF CUSTODIAN AND 
CUSTODIANSHIP was discussed by Helena S. 
Le Fevre of Middletown, N. Y., and by Milton 
J. Ferguson. Miss Le Fevre emphasized the 
necessity of “some kind of get together, even 
if we cannot give custodians regular training 
courses.” She said that in Michigan all were 
invited to the county library seat once or 
twice a year for afternoon session and dinner, 
with all expenses paid. 

Mr. stated it was “a common 
thing to have custodians come to the county 
library seat once in a while to go over details 
and records, and to discuss problems, as well 
as get acquainted.” 


Ferguson 


The question “Are the terms county library 
and county service used interchangeably ?” 
propounded by Miss Pope. She said 
New York State had been careful in speak- 
ing of the “county library” as meaning a 
library which the county controlled and ac- 
tually owned; that the library which contracts 
with the county was spoken of as a “library 
giving county service.” Is the library, there- 
fore, so contracting, a “county library”? Mr. 
Ferguson said that in California a library so 
contracting was spoken of as a city library 
having a county department. Mary Baker of 
Columbus, Ohio, said: “We contract and we 
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call it a county library.” Arthur Curry of 
Indiana said: “When the county is getting 
county-wide service we would call it a county 
library.” 

Mr. Watson said he had long felt one way 
to get the county library movement estab- 
lished generally was to employ someone who 
should devote her time to the organization 
of counties, and to his request for an outline 
of her plan of attack of that problem, Mrs. 
Baker said they had not started anything 
themselves but had let the desire for a library 
come from the county or some organization 
thereof, that the best way of approach was 
through the county organizations — county 
superintendent, county farm bureau agent and 
president, and county federated clubs; that 
school people are a great asset and can do 
much through the children. 

On the same subject Sarah Askew of New 
Jersey said: “We are trying it out in two 
counties. With what result I will tell you 
next December. We have visited every village 
in the county. We had a quiet meeting. We 
did not let the newspapers know about it. We 
explained to the people just exactly what we 
were going to do. Petitions were passed. 
Everyone there in favor was asked to sign. 
There was no large library in the county. 
Only one person did not sign, and I asked 
her why. She said: ‘I can’t write.” We ex- 
plain the library first, then the cost. We make 
it as little as possible but we always tell the 
truth about it.” 

The chair called upon Mary L. Titcomb of 
Maryland, for a few remarks. Miss Titcomb 
who is the pioneer in the book wagon and 
county library work in America, responded: 
“You are going over the same rocky road I 
went over twenty years ago. All I can say 
is I am so very glad to see this county library 
movement, in which I believe so strongly and 
to which I have practically given the best 
years of my life, is going to be the best move- 
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ment in the future. Virginia is very much 
alive to the county movement. They are going 
to put in a trained librarian as they organize 
and the minimum salary will be $1800 to 
$2000, which is pretty good for those old rural 
counties in Virginia. I wish you all God 
speed.” 

First to discuss the subject HOW TO OBTAIN 
AND FINANCE A COMMUNITY OR COUNTY LI- 
BRARY BUILDING IN THE LARGER COMMUNITIES 
was Mr. Ferguson. He said in California it was 
found more effective for counties to set aside a 
certain sum of money to be devoted to branch 
library purposes than to try to get money by 
gift. He said that the money to maintain the 


2400 school branches in California comes from 


the school funds which are turned over to the 
county librarian and used pretty largely at 
her own discretion. 

Miss Mulheron said that in Oregon all 
permanent branches had been built with Car- 
negie funds. “When these gave out we were 
compelled to cease building. One other place 
it was desired to give service, and in despera- 
tion in making up the budget enough was in- 
cluded for furnishing a branch, hoping to ask 
a community to build the branch and rent it 
to us. At the time we did this we were visited 
by a delegation saying, ‘We must have a li- 
brary in our community. What shall we do?’ 
They organized, took eight months for a cam- 
paign, collected their own money, and raised 
$10,000. They have an attractive building. 
It has been open four months and has gone to 
the second place in our circulation. The real 
interest in that branch has come from the 
community. They are simply thrilled over 
their own library. It is deeded to the As- 
sociation so it is absolutely ours now.” 

Miss Cornelia Marvin, state librarian of 
Oregon, was elected chairman of the County 
Libraries Section for another year. 

N. Lours—E RuCKTESHLER, 


Acting secretary. 
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This round table, which was postponed from 
Tuesday, July 1, 2:30 p. m., to Wednesday, 
July 2, 10 a. m., was held in the Casino Ball- 
room. The 135 persons in attendance rep- 
resented the Navy and the Veterans Bureau 
hospitals, private and city hospitals and public 





libraries actually giving hospital service or 
interested in learning the best methods. It 
was a live meeting even though only one of 
the speakers whose names appeared on the 
program was able to be present. 

FE. Kathleen Jones of the A.L.A. Committee 
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on Hospital Libraries acted as chairman of 
the meeting, Jean Graffen, Philadelphia Pub- 
lic Library, as secretary. Miss Perrie Jones, 
hospital librarian, Public Library, St. Paul, 
Minnesota, was unanimously elected chairman 
of the Round Table for 1924-25. The business 
meeting was made as brief as possible. 

Miss Grace Shellenberger reported on the 
resolution passed at Hot Springs asking for 
“a unit plan of what may be expected in the 
term adequate book service on a basis of 
1000 beds in the terms of service and costs.” 

It seems to be impossible to reduce library 
service to figures. The U. S. Veterans Bureau 
and the Navy hospitals are the only ones hav- 
ing standardized libraries. Private and mu- 
nicipal hospitals and public libraries are work- 
ing out their own schemes according to their 
needs, their staff and their income. Salaries 
vary; appropriations for books range from 
nothing and consequent dependence on gifts 
and loans from the public libraries to $25 a 
month for new books and yearly periodical 
subscriptions of several hundred dollars. A 
city hospital caring only or mainly for free 
patients, with a large percentage of illiterates, 
needs fewer books than a private hospital 
whose patients come from the educated class. 
In the discussion following the report it was 
mentioned that the commanding officer of one 
navy hospital had made a very true statement 
when he said that as good a selection of books, 
as careful an organization of the library, and 
as fine a librarian is needed for two hundred 
men as for two thousand. On the whole, it 
was felt that the time had not yet come when 
definite figures could be given in regard to 
library cost per patient. 

Mention was made of the fine course for 
hospital librarians to be offered this fall in 
the University of This course 
has been worked out by Dr. Beard represent- 
ing the medical side, Mr. Frank K. Walter 
who has had much experience with library 
schools, and Miss Perrie Jones who is well 
acquainted with the needs of the hospital li- 
braries. Miss Tyler made the announcement 
that lectures on hospital library work are 
being given in the Western Reserve University 
Library School and practice work offered at 
the Lakeside Hospital in Cleveland. 

So general and hearty had been the response 
to the request in the library periodicals for 


Minnesota. 
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brief reports from hospitals and public 4j- 
braries giving library service to patients, that 
Miss Jones could only summarize from them 
some of the outstanding features which might 
serve as suggestions to other hospital libra- 
rians. For instance: In the U. S. V. B. hos- 
pital in Oteen, N. C., entering patients receive 
letters telling them about the library, its hours 
and privileges. The negro hospital at Tuske- 
gee is making a special collection of pictures 
of eminent negroes and of race literature and 


traditions. The librarian, herself colored, 
gives monthly book talks in the wards 
and to the nurses as well as a_ weekly 


story hour in the mental wards. The mention 
of the rather unsatisfactory volunteer help 
first used in ward visiting in the Indianapolis 
city hospitals called forth an animated dis- 
cussion concerning volunteer service in gen- 
eral and volunteers in particular. The con- 
sensus of opinion seemed to be that volunteer 
help carefully organized and kept strictly to 
schedule could be very satisfactory but that 
unless subject to discipline it was unreliable. 
In Omaha, as in St. Paul, the entering wedge 
of library service was the local medical or 
hospital association. In Omaha a neurologist 
on the staff of one hospital consults the li- 
brarian on specially helpful books for patients. 
Two public libraries had not been very suc- 
cessful in introducing library service ; the hos- 
pitals rebuffed the idea. It was suggested that 
in such cases the Omaha and St. Paul plan of 
arousing medical interest be tried. Miss 
Graffen spoke briefly of the work in Phila- 
delphia and Miss Hickman gave a very inter- 
esting account of the development of book 
service in Rochester, Minnesota, the home of 
the Mayo brothers and the city of hospitals 
and sanatoria. 

During and following the summary of these 
various reports many questions were asked 
concerning the danger of infection through 
books and means of fumigation (answer: no 
danger except in cases of scarlet fever, small- 
pox, possibly measles; books may be fumi- 
gated —burned; sunlight is the best anti- 
septic) ; methods of obtaining the first collec- 
tions and how to accept gracefully useless 
books and magazines; the best means of trans- 
portation of books to wards; how to keep 
down loss and mutilation of books (answer: 
the mutilation is almost nil, the loss is largely 
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through the carelessness of nurses, not pa- 
tients, and is a case for discipline by the super- 
intendent of nurses). 

The first paper on the program was on THE 
PLACE OF THE LIBRARY IN THE MODERN HOS- 
pitaL by Dr. William L. Russell, medical di- 
rector of Bloomingdale Hospital, White 
Plains, N. Y. As Dr. Russell was unavoid- 
ably detained because of a case in court, Miss 
Jones read his paper which by unanimous re- 
quest will be published in full later, probably 
in a medical as well as a library periodical. 

Mrs. Grace W. Myers was also unable to 
be present and Miss Jones read her paper— 
THE MEDICAL LIBRARY IN THE HOSPITAL: THE 
KEY TO A THOUSAND PROBLEMS. This, too, by 
request will be printed in full in both periodi- 
cals. Mrs. Myers’ article contains among 
other valuable suggestions a list of the best 
reference material. 

The topic THE LIBRARY AND THE TRAINING 
SCHOOL FOR NURSES was to have been dis- 
cussed by representatives from the St. Paul 
municipal hospitals, Lakeside Hospital, Cleve- 
land, and McLean Hospital, Waverley, Mass., 
but none of these librarians were able to be 
present. Kathleen Jones told of the courses 
on the development of the English novel and 
on the history of art given by her in the 
training school for nurses at McLean Hos- 
pital from 1913 to 1918. They were a part 
of the training school course with notebooks 
to be corrected and examinations. They 
proved to be a very great success as “cultural” 
courses, and letters from many of the grad- 
uates, men and women, have spoken with 
great enthusiasm of “the world of books and 
pictures thus opened to them.” Miriam E. 
Carey gave a summary of the courses in books 
and reading given by her and Perrie Jones in 
the St. Paul hospital. Miss Carey said: 
“Talks to the nurses’ training classes on the 
use and choice of books in the hospitals were 
given in a series of three lectures of one hour 
each at the State Hospital for Crippled Chil- 
dren and at Ancker Hospital in St. Paul in 
1922-23. Other hospitals immediately asked 
for the course and it is now given in several 
of the hospitals of the city. In the begin- 
ning no one had any idea that the nurses 
would want such a course, but we felt so 
strongly that they would find it a help to 
themselves personally and professionally that 


we got the consent of the superintendent of 
the State Hospital for Crippled Children to 
let us try it out as part of the required work, 
with credits, to be followed by an examina- 
tion. The first lecture was given by myself, 
timidly trying to sell the idea to the nurses, 
then Perrie Jones followed with a lecture on 
‘Bibliotherapy, or the use of reading in hos- 
pitals as a curative measure,’ giving a brief 
history of the development of the hospital li- 
brary and suggesting certain types of books 
for certain cases. Della McGregor, chil- 
dren’s librarian, gave the third, on children’s 
literature and story-telling, and I gave the 
test. By this time we had discovered that the 
nurses were keen for the idea and they took 
on the extra work without a murmur.” 

The following papers were then presented: 


COURSE IN ART AND LITERATURE 
GIVEN AT McLEAN HOSPITAL* 


to the 
Senior Class in the Training School 
for Nurses 


By Laura L. Puitsproox, McLean Hospital, 
Waverley, Mass. 


Many of the young people attending the 
training schools are from environments where 
art and literature are not given a prominent 
place either in home or school. There are 
others who have already connected their sense 
of beauty with the great standards in art and 
poetry. Occasionally there are older, well 
educated pupils who are interested in general 
culture and welcome any opportunity to 
broaden their outlook. 

It is not an easy thing to condense the “de- 
velopment of the human race as indicated in 
art and literature” into a convenient, palatable 
and digestible form, to be administered in ten 
portions of one hour each, and be sure of the 
assimilation of the same in any appreciable 
degree, but we have to trust in the Lord for 
some of the results of our work. 

The course in art and literature at McLean 
Hospital Training School is given the last 
part of the senior year, five hours on each 
subject. McLean Hospital Library contains 
a rich collection of art books and reproduc- 
tions of pictures by all the old and modern 


*Abstract. 
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masters, photographs of all sizes, illustrated 
books of travel, university prints, and post 
cards. A reflectoscope of pretty fair quality 
is pressed into service to get these before the 
class in the proper time and place. 

An outline of the course follows: 

1. Definition of art: A few dates; 

2. Prehistoric: Cave drawings; Egyptian; 
Assyrian; Greek. 


3. Christian: Cathedrals, from catacombs 


“to St. Peter’s. 


4. Painting in Italy, 1300-1600; From Ci- 
mabue to Raphael (not including Leonardo, 
Michelangelo and Andrea del Sarto). Date 
chart shows bunching of great painters in the 
space of a hundred years. 

5. Leonardo da Vinci, Michelangelo and 
Andrea del Sarto. 

6. Flemish, Dutch and German schools, 
with a glance at Spain, a few English por- 
traits, and finally, attention called to the fine 
example of Gilbert Stuart—his portrait of 
John McLean which hangs in our own Mc- 
Lean Library. 

Literature 

1. Ancient writing: Assyrian cylinders, li- 
braries of clay tablets, manuscripts, printing. 

2. Chaucer to Milton. 

3. Dryden to present, specializing in John- 
son and Burns, and ending with Kipling and 
Stevenson. 

4. Early American literature: Bradford’s 
History of Plymouth Colony, with story of 
the manuscript; Cotton Mather, etc. 

5. Bryant to Mark Twain. 


In selecting pictures to show and passages 
to quote, preference is always given to the 
most familiar. These seem to catch and hold 
the attention and interest and lead to point 
to be made. 

The aim of the course is to associate litera- 
ture and art with life, and not treat the sub- 
jects as if they were something aside and out- 
side of daily living. 

The pupils are encouraged to avail them- 
selves of the treasures of the library all their 
spare time. One or another of them is to be 
found there an hour every day for weeks at 
a time, reading and looking at art books and 
pictures. Others have requested the books re- 
ferred to in the talks, and one who missed 
an evening came and asked for a few points 


and suggestions and was glad to listen to a 
short abstract of the lesson he had missed, 
Some have yawned, but none have appeared to 
go to sleep, though the lessons come in the 
evening when, but for them, the pupils would 
be off duty. 


HOSPITAL SERVICE AT LAKESIDE 
HOSPITAL* 


By Grace H. Brirpsart, Lakeside Hospital, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


The policy of the medical establishment of 
Lakeside Hospital is to undergo radical 
changes in the near future and as this may 
affect its library I can but outline what has 
thus far been accomplished and pray that the 
future holds even larger opportunities for 
growth and development than have been pos- 
sible in the past two years. With the removal 
of the hospital eventually to the group of 
buildings being erected on the ground of 
Western Reserve University, and the affilia- 
tion with them as a strictly university or 
teaching hospital, the outlook for the libraries 
is vague. To my knowledge nothing definite 
has been decided upon and no plans for the 
future can be made. 

The Training School for Nursing has this 
year become affiliated with the Western Re- 
serve University Training School, made pos- 
sible through the generosity of one donor, and 
the broader program for university prepara- 
tion has been inaugurated for the future train- 
ing of our nurses. 

In these days of rapidly increasing group 
and unit systems of hospital library service, 
we would not want to acknowledge that there 
were hospitals still unaware of the advantages 
to be derived from book service, of the in- 
creased benefits to the patients and the pleas- 
ure and recreation to its personnel that are 
afforded by the one service or the other. It 
is with the unit system at Lakeside Hospital 
that we are concerned today. 

After several months of observation and 
study in the winter of 1922 and 1923, it was 
decided to assemble in the general hospital li- 
brary the reference collection belonging to the 
Training School for Nursing, with all allied 
material such as pamphlets, papers, bulletins 
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etc. to be issued and referred to in regular 
manner at the discretion of the hospital li- 
brarian and with the co-operation of the staff 
ef the Training School. With the Cleveland 
Public Library to call upon and with their 
hearty co-operation, much collateral material 
has been sent to Lakeside for the courses 
given in the Training School. 

To what extent in other hospitals the hos- 
pital library has played an important part in 
furthering the educational program of the 
training school is not known to me. That it 
has been thoroughly tried out at Lakeside and 
found to be a valuable asset to the School is 
beyond question, so much so that the work 
increased beyond the powers of the hospital 
librarian to do justice to the students in the 
matter of access to the books and references 
at hours when the library was not open. Some 
nurses are on duty when others are having a 
study hour; some are free at night and wish 
to read or study. The value of the super- 
vised library has been unquestioned. Excep- 
tion has been taken to the limited service 
which one librarian can render who must 
serve every department of a hospital and who 
cannot give undivided and unlimited time to 
one department alone. 

Full notes and references have been tabu- 
lated from the histories of nursing, from nurs- 
ing periodicals and from the material at the 
Public Library, to be used for specific subjects 
such as history of nursing, nursing ethics, 
sociology, social service, psychology, tubercu- 
losis, professional problems, etc., with a cor- 
responding file of magazine articles, news- 
paper clippings, and bulletins, stamped and 
prepared in folders for circulation. These sep- 
arate topics are assigned to individual students 
who are made responsible for the safe return 
of the folder when it is charged. Everything 
charged to doctors, nurses and personnel is 
signed for by the borrower. This places the 
first responsibility. 

At the close of the Training School year of 
1923 and the incoming of a new staff in the 
Training School it was decided to withdraw 
from the hospital library that part of its ma- 
chinery which pertained to the School. The 
removal to a room fitted up for study and 
reading, with a small office for the person in 
charge has been a wise and important change. 
An untrained person was placed in charge 
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who with keen interest and intelligence has 
been amenable to teaching and will become a 
valuable person among the students now and 
when the time afrives for the removal to the 
new quarters at the University. Virtually, 
then, the official connection between hospital 
library and Training School has been severed. 

In a hospital as active as Lakeside one li- 
brarian alone cannot cover the field. All mat- 
ters pertaining to the collection of medical 
works in the Doctor’s Home are at a stand- 
still owing to the erection of the Allen Me- 
morial Medical Library adjacent to the new 
Medical School on the University grounds, 
to be occupied by the School this fall. It is 
proposed that certain works of general inter- 
est in a hospital be retained for our collec- 
tion and placed in the hospital library while 
others may be incorporated into the general 
medical library. 

For the past two years the medical periodi- 
cals subscribed to for the use of the hospital 
staff and personnel have been kept on file if 
the hospital library and charged out from 
there. To leave them at large in the doctors’ 
reading room meant a broken file at the end 
of the year. Each periodical is signed for and 
the borrower made responsible for its safe 
return. The cost of these periodicals makes 
this imperative. 

This leaves the main work of the hospital 
librarian concentrated upon the service to be 
rendered the hospital as a whole and the 
wards. To be conscious of an ever-widening 
field of usefulness*and not be able to ex- 
pand to meet the call has been trying in the 
extreme. The library is recognized by stu- 
dents and readers throughout the hospital as 
a convenient means of carrying through a self- 
imposed course in reading. For each inquiry 
about an author or subject the needed bibli- 
ography is prepared at the Public Library, 
entered upon a colored 3 by 5 card, and filed 
in our growing dictionary catalog. This is 
for future reference. 

The wards, of which there are 13 main 
wards and several smaller rooms, are visited 
regularly twice a week with the book truck. 
Special cases and requests are cared for fre- 
quently during the week. The afternoons of 
five days are given to the wards, that the 
service may be rendered quietly and without 
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haste. Individual attention is the keynote of 
ward service. 


Unquestionably hospital library service is 
a highly specialized branch of library work. 
Not everyone elects to be in an institution in 
the first place, and not often where it is sick 
individuals and ailing humans that one hears 
and sees constantly. As with the war service 
the effort has been made to eliminate as far 
as possible from the library all evidence that 
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First Session 

The Lending Section met Wednesday eve- 
ning, July 2, Pearl Field, of the Chicago Pub- 
lic Library, chairman, presiding. 

The program was opened by Dorothy Dillon 
of the Chicago Public Library who presented 
a paper filled with fine young enthusiasm, en- 
titled THE LENDING ASSISTANT LOOKS AT HER 
worL_p. She said in part: 

“From the standpoint of function, the pub- 
lic library finds its climax in the desk as- 
sistant. Here is the vantage point from which 
a clear view is to be had in both directions, 
toward all the public patronage, and toward 
the source of material supply. It is here that 
the library finds its point of contact with the 
public, and it is by the work done and service 
rendered here that the library is judged. 

“It has been said that there is no known 
virtue a loan-desk assistant does not need, but 
the knowledge of and love for books, and the 
knowledge of and enthusiastic interest in 
people, together with an unselfish spirit of 
service seem to me essential. 

“Creating a personal, individual interest in 
a reader, the discovery of his likes and dis- 
likes or his especial fondness for some author, 
brings something of value to him; the work, 
therefore, becomes highly educational, and the 
assistant is in a measure an educator. 

“The library, too, makes its demands on the 
loan-desk assistant. Her joy in service lies 
not only in her contact with the reader, but 
in her relations with her librarian and co- 
workers. Frequent consultations between the 
librarian and the assistant are good invest- 
ments in time, and explanations of policies 
and reasons for certain decisions are very 
helpful to the assistant and the library. 


it is a part of a hospital, so that it will form 
an atmosphere different from that in which 
it finds itself, and will give those who come 
in contact with it an entire change of ep- 
vironment. 

After a short résumé of the work of the 
A.L.A. Hospital Committee and the Hospital 
Libraries Round Table during the past three 
years, the meeting was adjourned. 

EpitH KATHLEEN JONES, Chairman. 
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“Responsibility encourages worthiness to 
bear that responsibility. Rotation of routine 
in the library enables the desk assistant to be- 
come acquainted with all the work; and the 
hourly or two-hourly exchange of duties 
brings fresh energy and renewed interest, thus 
preventing monotony. The assistant thrills 
with a joy in the love of her service and says 
to her cause, ‘Be thine the glory.’ ” 

The question of KEEPING THE STAFF IN- 
FORMED was discussed by William Webb of the 
Detroit Public Library, who stated that keep- 
ing the staff informed should include every- 
one on the staff and cover more than matters 
of routine. It is accomplished through gen- 
eral staff meetings which vary greatly de- 
pending upon local conditions; through de- 
partment head meetings; branch librarians’ 
and branch staff meetings; and in large li- 
brary systems, through grade meetings and 
staff associations meetings. Matters taken up 
vary greatly, but are largely questions of li- 
brary policy and routine, books and _ periodi- 
cals, with occasional outside speakers. 

Staff bulletin boards and instruction books 
are used in many libraries; minutes of meet- 
ings or changes in routine are circularized to 
all agencies and posted on the bulletin board. 
Some libraries have all correspondence and 
rulings put in book or folder and routed to 
all members of staff before filing. 

In conclusion, he said, “My personal opinion 
is that all methods fail unless the librarian 
has a few enthusiastic members upon the staff 
who help to keep up the morale and who 
second all the efforts that are made for pro- 
fessional interest and for a broader knowledge 
of books.” 


THE LENDING ASSISTANT’S READING was dis- 
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cussed by Louise Prouty, vice-librarian of 
Cleveland Public Library, who defined the 
lending assistant as one who has passed en- 
trance tests, training class and practice work, 
but who does not occupy an executive position 
nor perhaps ever will, but nevertheless is re- 
sponsible, because the public thinks “the li- 
brarian knows books.” 


How this young person shall carry on and 
make good is a very definite problem in adult 
education. Miss Prouty suggested the general 
staff meeting as a means of inspiration, but 
the smaller meetings of the branch staff or 
circulating department were best, almost ideal, 
where books were assigned for reading, book 
reports given and subjects studied. Book 
talks given by department heads or outsiders 
are helpful introductions to inspire subsequent 
reading. Extra copies of reviews and literary 
publications should be provided for the staff, 
also other magazines which may be passed in 
rotation to staff members or kept in an ac- 
cessible rack. 


Book jackets, clippings, pictures, etc., posted 
on staff bulletins note new books or new edi- 
tions of old ones. Some libraries allow mem- 
bers of the staff to take new books out over 
night or over Sunday before they leave the 
catalog department, others buy an extra staff 
copy of the most popular books which is later 
added to the collection, while in some of the 
large libraries a staff library is maintained 
for the use of staff members. 

Arthur E. Bostwick spoke briefly on INTER- 
LIBRARY REGISTRATION advocating the honoring 
of each other’s cards by all libraries, so that 
a person being temporarily in another city 
may have his card honored wherever he may 
be. He said “St. Louis will honor any other 
city library card; it is seldom necessary, but 
when occasion offers, we do so.” Some dis- 
cussion followed and all speakers agreed that 
a library card from one library should serve 
as an introduction to secure library privileges 
wherever presented. 


Second Session 


The second session of Thursday afternoon, 
July 3, was a delight to all present, with a 
fine program which was one of the literary 
treats of the conference. 

The first paper was 
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LITERARY INTRODUCTIONS* 
By Mary K. Reety, Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission, Madison 


I am to talk of literary introductions. Now 
an introduction in the sense in which etiquette 
books explain it is the presentation of one 
person to another, with the assumption that 
the two may find common interests and that 
the act of presentation may lead to a pleasant 
acquaintanceship. 

The literary introduction is exactly the same 
thing, but one of the personalities concerned 
is a book. Introductions in the social sense 
are intended to widen one’s acquaintanceship. 
Literary introductions should do the same 
thing. And the average reader, even the con- 
stant reader, is sadly in need of a wider liter- 
ary acquaintanceship. The reading of the 
average person is too circumscribed. It is too 
often limited to one type of book. It is for 
such a reader that we need a system of liter- 
ary introductions to widen his acquaintance- 
ship with books and with ideas, and to open 
the way to new interests. 

Then there are books that need to be intro- 
duced to readers. Not the much advertised 
books, the books that are blared from the 
housetops, the books we read because every- 
one is talking about them and to keep up with 
the times, but the shy, modest, retiring books 
that go unnoticed unless sponsored. Such 
books need the personal touch of a friendly, 
informal introduction. For I am not referring 
to the formal type of introduction, the sort of 
thing that probably ends with the act of pres- 
entation; the sort you get at a reception, 
where you are passed down the line, shake 
the dignitaries by the hand and go home to 
boast about it. “Oh, yes, I met the president.” 
High school and college students too often 
“meet” Shakespeare, but never get to know 
him. 

In discussing literary introductions I am not 
going to say much of literary essays and book 
reviews. Too often they offer only this for- 
mal and sterile type of introduction, and too 
often they serve as substitutes for acquaint- 
anceship. 

Ideally the librarian would take upon her- 
self the responsibility for literary introduc- 
tions. She would act the part of the hostess, 


*Abstract. 
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introducing the right readers to the right 
books. But since she can’t always do this, 
there are two things she can do that will con 
tribute to the desired result—bringing reader 
and book together. First she can create the 
atmosphere in which people feel free to intro- 
duce themselves. And after all, may not that 
be the best form of introduction? 

Such a library should be as free as pos- 
sible from restraint and officialdom, with the 
machinery as little in evidence as possible, a 
place for the promotion of informal acquaint- 
anceship with books—books out in the open 
where they greet the eye first on entrance, so 
that the reader is intrigued to step up and 
make himself known. 

Then, as a second device, the librarian can 
let the books take the initiative and do the 
introducing. And they will do it—introduc- 
ing not only themselves but other books, and 
doing it so charmingly, so unobtrusively that 
the reader is enticed without any conscious 
effort to continue the acquaintanceship. Again, 
I am not referring to the formal, self-con- 
scious introductions of literary essays and 
book reviews—books that parade their inten- 
tions on their covers—but to the pleasant, 
incidental introductions that happen by the 


way. They happen most delightfully, as you 
well know, in the pages of Christopher 
Morley. 


There’s something chilling about the other 
thing. The formal introduction of books with 
such titles as “What books can do for you” 
or “How to know this, that and the other.” 
You may say, “Happy to meet you, I’m sure.” 


But you are not. You are very likely to 
murmur the title in acknowledgment and 
pass on. 


Titles also play their part in literary intro- 
ductions. Weren't there readers, I wonder, 
who wanted to know more of Shelley than 

Oh, wind, if winter comes 
Can spring be far behind ? 


And it suggests also that poetry makes its 
contribution to literary introductions. Why 
shouldn’t Noyes’ Tales of a mermaid tavern 
turn readers to the minor Elizabethans? And 
for a witty introduction to modern poetry 
there is A critical fable as a generation ago 
there was A fable for critics. 

This then, is one kind of literary introduc- 
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tion. The introduction to books. 


other forms. 


There are 
There are, obviously, the books 
that introduce you to people, the biographies, 
And this form of introduction has become of 
especial importance, now that we have the 
“new” biography which is so much more per- 
sonal that it leads to real intimacy. 

Then there are books that introduce you to 
new interests. In particular the outlines, that 
open up new worlds in history, in science and 
the arts. And there are the anthologies, per- 
sonally conducted introductions to poetry and 
drama and short story and essay. Travel that 
introduces to new worlds. Then there are 
books that introduce you to new worlds of 
ideas, and there is nothing more fascinating, 
more disturbing, more genuinely exciting than 
a new idea. So in books read purely for de- 
light not for profit, the books of ideas should 
have a part. To read The mind in the making, 
The humanising of knowledge, The manhood 
of humanity, the recent Mankind at the cross- 
roads is a stimulating and enlivening experi- 
ence. 

And I have wanted to emphasize books as 
experience—reading as an end of itself, not 
as a substitute or a preparation for life but 
as one of the vital and joyous experiences of 
To the realization of that end three 
conditions are desirable: leisure, a quiet mind, 
and the happy suggestions that come as liter- 
ary introductions. 

In his paper on THE ROMANCE OF RARITY; 
OR STORIES OF SOME FAMOUS FIRST EDITIONS 
W. N. C. Carlton told of the first editions of 
Gray’s Elegy; Burns’ Poems; Shelley’s Queen 
Mab; and Pickwick papers; and the stories 
lost none of their romance and charm through 
his vivid presentation. He said “Humanize 
the stories of great books, relate the book to 
the man and his friends, and to his time. Ap- 
ply the art of biography to books and make 
them real live human things; such stories will 
also serve as literary introductions.” 

Of Pickwick papers he said in part: 

“What are the secrets of Charles Dickens’ 
unceasing popularity? Our current best sell- 
ers are nowhere in continued popularity be- 
side Dickens; they sell for a season or two 
and are soon forgotten. Dickens’ books sell 
on forever.” 

Pickwick papers was Dickens’ first and, as 
some of us believe, his greatest book. On 


living. 
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March 26, 1836, a notice in the London Times 
announced that on the thirty-first would be 
published the first number of the Posthumous 
papers of the Pickwick Club, edited by Boz. 
The first number, bound in the light green 
paper cover so familiar to all Dickens col- 
lectors appeared in the bookshops early in 
April, 1836. The popularity of Pickwick was 
instant and unbounded. Of part one, 400 
copies were printed; of part fifteen, 40,000 
copies. The charm and gaiety of its humor, 
its inexhaustible fun, its riotous overflow of 
animal spirits, its brightness and keenness of 
observation fascinated everybody. 

“Dickens reigns a prime favorite in the col- 
lecting world. The competition for clean and 
perfect copies of his books in the original 
parts as issued increases rather than decreases, 
and the prices asked and paid for them rise 
ever higher and higher. 


“The most wonderful set of Pickwick in 
parts is the one which Dickens presented to 
Mary Hogarth, writing on each an affectionate 
autograph inscription. A few years ago this 
marvellous set was in the collection of Harry 
B. Smith. 

“Another fine copy was the Coggeshall 
which was sold in 1916 for $5,350. Very good 
copies in excellent states may be acfuired for 
from $500 to $1000 each. 

“Direct contact with such books as these is 
both a stimulating and refining experience. 
They bring the age that produced them very 
close to one. It needs but a little imagination 
to feel oneself beside the author as he saw 
and handled the first copy of his book. If it 
should chance to be one he himself owned, or 
one in which he wrote a presentation inscrip- 
tion to a friend, or a copy owned and marked 
by a famous man or woman of the -time— 
the greater the thrill of pleasure to the true 
bibliophile, and the nearer he feels to the per- 
son and surroundings of the author whose 
book has proved to be one of those which 
the world will not allow to die, but has taken 
to itself as a thing of beauty and a joy for- 
ever.” 


A paper was presented on 


NEW FADS IN READING* 


By Emitry Van Dorn Miter, Editor of Pub- 
lications, A.L.A. 


Speaking of fads and fashions in reading, 
the absolutely new fad of our day is the fad 
of the new psychology. Never before have 
quacks undertaken through books, magazines 
and reading courses to make the weak strong, 
the feeble and vacillating determined and 
astute. Indeed, the most modern religion 
offers not only life hereafter but prosperity 
here. This is absolutely new: the idea that 
by taking thought an intellectual pigmy can 
make a giant of himself is the grave contribu- 
tion of the twentieth century to the history of 
quacks. War of course gave a tremendous 
impetus to superstition, and since the great 
war spiritualism, telepathy and kindred illu- 
sions have poured out a flood of books for 
credulous millions. 


Nothing is more amusing to a collector of 
old books than the manuals on etiquette of the 
past; their vogue was great in its day and as 
they seem ludicrous to us, so may ours appear 
to the next century. To know the latest thing 
in social usage has now become such a fad 
that “what’s wrong with the picture” is a 
syndicated feature of the daily press. 

No wonder biographies have become a last- 
ing fashion of our day. A breath of fresh 
air has blown through those musty old con- 
ventions of biography and carried off the 
hatched, matched and despatched style which 
dragged through three volumes of memoirs 
of Gladstone, Macaulay and others. Gamaliel 
Bradford inaugurated this new treatment of 
biography, which Strachey was quick to use. 
His rather saucy Queen Victoria set a new 
pace and made of that conventionalized, stuffy 
figure a lively heroine. Strachey’s Eminent 
Victorians inspired the audacities of The 
gentleman with a duster. 


The vogue of the depressing Russian school 
where misery was the only universal endow- 
ment was naturally followed by the deter- 
minedly cheerful. The tragic muse came lead- 
ing in her sister of comedy. She turned on 
us the round laughing face of Pollyanna. This 
all harks back to Kate Douglas Wiggin’s 
Birds’ Christmas carol. Here you will find 


*Abstract. 
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the original Mrs. Wiggs and her cheerful 
brood, all of them direct descendants of the 
Micawbers. 

The tremendous vogue of the “outlines” now 
appearing in such numbers can scarcely be 
called a fad. They are not exactly the real 
thing but are, at least, an improvement on 
Half-hours with the best authors, The world’s 
great orations, etc. These were fads of thirty 
years ago and the “How to know” Browning, 
Shakespeare and Shelley without reading them 
still serves the “culture seeking” club woman 
and the lazy student. These substitutes for 
literature will always have a vogue with the 
get-rich-quick-Wallingfords of the mind. 

Many fads of course spring from some 
actual advance in knowledge. The revolt 
against drugs has filled drug stores with to- 
bacco, soda fountains, face-clay and curling 
irons, and the libraries with books on mental 
healing, natural sleep, old age and its preven- 
tion and girth control. The great vogue of 
books on diet such as What to eat, Feeding 
the family, Diet and health with key to the 
calories are part of the revolt against drugs. 
The public now fastens its orphaned credulity 
on this new, parent and hopes by a judicious 
use of nuts, bran and raw carrots to evade 
the laws of heredity. 

The tremendous sale of such books as The 
rosary and If winter comes at least shows a 
wholesome taste on the part of less discriminat- 
ing readers. No prurient book, no matter how 
well advertised, has ever approached these in 
popularity. That the public taste is fundamen- 
tally sound is proven by the steady demand for 
such books as Vanity fair and Lorna Doone. 
Problem novels and sex novels come and go 
and still Lorna keeps pace with any girl in her 
second season, outselling almost any best 
seller in its second year. Even Richard III 
liked to look in a mirror and so the public 
bought, borrowed, read and enjoyed Main 
Street until it became a fad. “Main Street” has 
passed into the English language as the symbol 
of the commonplace. Many books are re- 
membered by single phrases and this is des- 
tined to be one. 

It was left for our generation to make 
nursery literature a fad; not the delightful 
books written for children but those written 
by children. The shouts of laughter evoked 
by The young visiters called forth crude im- 
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posture and gay burlesque and now we haye 
a school of youthful poets coming on. 

The despised comic strip is the financial 
aristocrat of the daily press. Sidney Smith, 
Briggs and Bud Fisher earn incomes that 
many millionaires might envy. The American 
taste for humor grows by what it feeds on 
so that now we have whole pages of comics— 
and have them every day instead of only on 
Sunday. The comic strip has a short life, 
twenty minutes at most, but it seems to have 
no more trouble in renewing itself than the 
rainbows over Niagara. 

Other fads come and go, but the one per- 
petual theme that never fails to charm is love 
and romance—young love by preference and 
happy romance. But middle-aged love too has 
its interest, witness Tarkington’s I/ntimate 
stranger, The girl next door, The lost lady, 
to mention but a few. “Give us sweet love 
stories” is timidly whispered across the library 
desk. Always the cry for romance. Romance 
is the piper who wanders at will, piping his 
ineffable ditty, and like children we all troop 
after him. 

Only the fringe of the literate public is 
affected by fads. Fads are merely the foam 
flakes that float on the surface of the great 
stream of literature. This goes on under the 
foam in a mighty current with constant addi- 
tions from all nations. To share in the fads 
is to be { the swim. To feel at home in the 
great current is to be cultured. 


Mr. Paul M. Paine of the Syracuse Public 
Library closed the program with various sug- 
gestions for OUTWITTING THE BEST SELLER. He 
said in part: 

“The phrase ‘Outwitting the Best Seller’ 
touches a tender spot with those who come 
from the David Harum country. It is an 
interesting question, which goes pretty deep; 
should we try to outwit the best seller or 
should we go on the assumption that popular 
taste is a little more likely to be sound than 
the judgment of advanced literary critics? 
What we read has something to do with what 
we are and the shift in what people were read- 
ing thirty years ago to what they are reading 
today is a matter of undeniable importance. 

“Two or three things are worth particular 
notice when we compare the best sellers of 
1895 with the best sellers of this year. First, 
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that a surprising number of these best sellers 
of 1895 are still among the favorite books. 
In 1895 Robert Louis Stevenson had just 
died. Trilby was the book of the hour. The 
ebb-tide and The amateur emigrant had just 
been published, so had the Prisoner of Zenda, 
the Kentucky cardinal and The Manxman. 
The second thing I notice is that the movie 
had not yet had its influence upon literature 
and that sex indiscretion had not become the 
most important theme of any large group of 
writers; that the influence of the Victorian 
era with its standards of propriety and the 
Puritan era with its austere traditions of the 
fear of God were still to be found. 

“The third point of difference is more 
striking yet. Among books of fiction Ameri- 
can writers had hardly a foothold among 
the best sellers of 1895, but in 1924 in the 
ten books of fiction mentioned in the June 
Bookman there is but one English book, 
namely, Coningsby Dawson’s The coast of 
folly. Americans have no cause to be 
ashamed of the representatives of American 
authorship on this list, which begins with 
Edna Ferber and includes Gertrude Atherton, 
Margaret Wilson, Booth 
Charles G. Norris. 

“When guidance in reading becomes one 
of the main purposes in public libraries and 
has been reduced to a practical system, two 
or three things will be accomplished and one 
of them will be a less urgent demand for 
the newest and most popular book 
because it is new and popular. 

“It was with the purpose of exercising an 
influence in favor of stories for adults that 
are interesting as well as true and whole- 
some that we started in Syracuse to bring 
together in one place the superior books of 
American fiction from Cooper's time to the 
present, and printed a list of them revised 
each year as a guide to the person who 
comes in to ask for something to read. 

“And if guidance in reading is going to 
be more than mere guidance away 
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fiction, then it behooves us to be ready when 
the reader comes in and asks for an outline 
for a season of organized reading. My sug- 
gestion most often is ‘read about America’; 
and in books which are to be recommended 
to Americans wishing to know more about 
their country we may recommend groups ot 
books showing the westward tide ot man- 
kind, or the strides we have made towards 
democracy, or the splendid progress which 
has been made since Colonial days from the 
spirit of ‘never mind’ to the spirit of ‘let’s 
help. Nor should we forget America’s part 
in the most important program now before 
the world. A group of books directing the 
reader’s thought to the tendency from isola- 
tion toward participation in the affairs of 
the world, may perhaps be the most valuable 
of all.” 

Mr. Paine told of the interest and comment 
aroused by the cover design which was used 
upon the Gold Star List this year, that is, 
the so-called “Map of Good Stories,” and 
concluded : 


“The best value of the Map of Good 
Stories has been the frank and kindly com- 
ments from those who are interested in the 
literature of the nation. The literature of 
America! Can we get people in increasing 
numbers to read it earnestly? If we can, 
we shall have done a nobly constructive thing 
in outwitting the worst of the best sellers.” 

The chairman of the Nominating Committee 
reported the following names: For chairman, 
Sarah Virginia Lewis, Superintendent of 
Circulation, Seattle Public Library; for 
vice-chairman, Charlotte Templeton, librarian, 
Greenville, S. C.; for secretary, Margery 
Doud, librarian, Carondelet Branch, St. Louis 
Public Library. 

Upon motion it was adopted unanimously, 
and the officers were declared elected as 
nominated and the meeting adjourned. 


JANE P. Hvussett, 


Secretary. 
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In the absence of Willis K. Stetson, who 
was elected chairman in 1923, Arthur E. 
Bostwick, of the St. Louis Public Library, 
presided. 


The first topic considered was BOOKSTACKS 
IN RELATION TO PLANNING. The chairman 
opened the discussion by reading the program 
and describing the diagram of stack rooms 
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of various libraries made by Mr. Stetson. 
Samuel H. Ranck described the Wilmington 
(Del.) plan and could see no reason why 
the stack could not go below the first floor 
so that other parts of the building could 
have the benefit of light. He said that the 
Wilmington Library was a beautiful building 
with good colors and mentioned that the 
Free Library of Philadelphia new central 
building will have a stack, part of which 


‘will go below the street level, and that the 


architects say the walls can be damp proofed. 
Dr. Bostwick said that the St. Louis stack 
has reached the limit and cannot go up, and 
he was interested in suggestions for making 
extensions to stacks. A university librarian 
reported that the faculty objected to working 
in stack levels underground. Chalmers 
Hadley of the Denver Public Library thought 
that the dampness was largely due to con- 
densation, and that double walls properly 
damp proofed would be helpful. It was Dr. 
Bostwick’s opinion that stacks could go 
below ground floor level, as much of that 
space is not fit for anything else, and stacks 
going above the first floor level take space 
that could very well be used for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. Hadley said that the Denver stack 
has been used as a horrible example of what 
not to do, but it should be borne in mind 
that the stack is fifteen years old and that 
glass was the only material used for stack 
floors at that time. His objections were that 
glass in stack floors expands and contracts 
and breaks and the cement comes out. The 
marginal bars or curve angles are often used 
as foot wipers because their ventilating slits 
are horizontal. instead of vertical and this 
space had to be filled in with wood in Denver. 
He said that he found that the depressions 
in the uprights and ends of his stack proved 
to be dust catchers. 

Someone reported that his shelves fall out 
easily and are only six inches deep, but he 
feels it is an injustice to blame this on the 
stack manufacturer, as that stack is fifteen 
years old and much of the fault in arranging 
the stack is due to the architect. He sug- 
gested that it would be desirable to have 
a more flexible stack. William F. Yust said 
that the Louisville stack had the same ob- 
jections. The workroom and catalog rooms 


there, however, were built around the stack 
This brought the delivery space and the work. 
rooms in direct contact with the stacks and 
avoided long distances. The disadvantage js 
the loss of natural light. The last scheme 
depends upon the width of outside offices as 
to how much light will enter the stack 
Anyone doing special work does not have 
privacy and comes in contact with those jp 
the offices. He described the Utica stack, 
which does not go to the outside walls, giving 
good reading space along the windows. The 
Portland, Ore., stack was described as being 
all interior and naturally better for reading 
rooms, and highly satisfactory for bringing 
books to workrooms and charging desk. 

Dr. Bostwick asked for comments on the 
Cleveland stack. He described the new 
library as being a cubical building to match 
the Federal Building. The stack is wound 
around the central court, the reading rooms 
around the outside. Dr. Bostwick could see 
that they are going to have some trouble 
with it. Henry N. Sanborn said it might 
mean more attendants. Dr. Bostwick re- 
ported that they would have about twelve 
charging desks at exits to the halls and but 
one place to return books. Dr. Andrews 
said Cleveland will need more attendants and 
will divide the readers the way they will 
not divide themselves, as readers cannot be 
classified. 

C. W. Andrews, speaking of his experience 
at Crerar, believes that books should be 
shelved closer to the point where they are 
to be charged. Crerar Library stack was 
structurally supported, independent of build- 
ing columns. His opinion is that the stack, 
in so far as possible, should be built inde- 
pendent of the building walls to permit 
extension. Dr. Bostwick said that when 
Cleveland Library was planned six stories 
high, only four were to be used for the 
library, but the library has since grown so 
that now all six floors will be used for 
library purposes. He said that a reader who 
will require books from three separate stack 
rooms will be directed to the “popular 
library,” which he does not look upon with 
favor. It was pointed out, however, that 
the related departments are brought close 
together so that the “popular library” is next 
to literature, etc., and this was either up 
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or down, or just around the corner. Dr. 
Andrews fecls that trouble will be experi- 
enced. 

Electra C. Doren of Dayton will have a 
central stack in the new building and will 
depend upon carriers, as there is no hope 
but to transfer books to readers. Depart- 
mentalized stacks are also objected to be- 
cause they require duplicate catalogs for 
every special collection. 

Dr. Andrews has never used anything but 
artificial light in the Crerar stack and has 
had no trouble. The architect figured that 
the extra cost of providing stack light wells 
would have been more than the cost of keep- 
ing all of their electric lights on all of 
the time. Mr. Ranck suggested the omission 
of windows and the outside end aisles, put- 
ting ends of stack against the wall. Dr. 
Andrews agrees that ends of stack can be 
put against the wall, as boys know where 
books are and that the stack boys in Crerar 
do not use the end aisle once in ten times. 
Mr. Ranck believes that 20 per cent increase 
in book capacity can be accomplished by the 
omission of windows and end aisles. 

Relative to insufficient light and air in 
interior stack rooms, Mr. Ranck believes that 
the trouble is largely psychological rather 
than actual, as with modern electric lighting 
more than sufficient light can be provided 
and forced ventilation can be used. Relative 
to departmentalized stacks, Dr. Bostwick 
would prefer a complete catalog for every 
stack room. 

Mr. Sanborn, in describing the new build- 
ing for Bridgeport, said that while one side 
of the stack room would have windows, it 
would go close up against buildings in the 
back and they would depend almost wholly 
upon artificial light, and would omit outside 
end aisles, running stack to walls. 

The discussion turned to LIBRARY QUAR- 
ters. Dr. Andrews suggested the use of 
big windows placed low enough that the 
passerby could see what was going on in 
the library, and the omission of a front lawn. 
Mr. Ranck said the proposed new branch 
library building for Grand Rapids is on a 
business street, in a distinct section of the 
city having a population of about 50,000. The 
building will be 152 feet long on the street 
by 30 feet deep (the central part of the 
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building 70-feet deep), with space for ex- 
pansion in the rear. There will be seven 
large 7-foot-wide show windows, so that 
people can see in, the windows being prac- 
tically all glass with narrow one-inch metal, 
suggested by the architect for effect and 
reduced cost of large plates of glass. There 
will be no steps from the sidewalk. The 
children’s room is 30 by 64 feet, adults’ room 
of the same size on the other end, reference 
room at the rear, seating between 35 and 40 
readers, book storage space in the basement 
without front windows. Second floor is to 
be used for extension, librarians’ rest and 
lunch rooms, movies, lectures and exhibitions, 
classrooms, etc., to cost about $150,000, built 
of tapestry brick and reinforced concrete, 
over one mile from main building—to have 
twenty thousand square feet of floor space, 
consisting of first and second floors and base- 
ment. Mr. Yust, in Rochester, started with 
the store type of building for branches and 
saw a possibility for continuing the store- 
window type for new buildings. Of the nine 
branches, six come up to the sidewalk; the 
tenth to be built will have plate glass at 
both ends, which he thinks will be an addi- 
tional attractive feature. As a substitute for 
show windows, Miss Doren described her 
portable booths which are placed in the park 
paths. 

Dr. Bostwick had sent him by Miss Drake 
the plans of the Pasadena Public Library, 
which is all on one floor, patio arrangement. 
There are several rooms with colonnaded 
aisles to carry out a basilica construction, 
the columns supporting the walls above for 
clerestory lighting. He questioned the wis- 
dom of these columns and Miss Drake asked 
for comments. The architect has declined 
to omit them, claiming that he won the com- 
petition on that plan and that he received 
a tacit endorsement of the plan because he 
asked someone, on a visit to the Detroit 
Public Library, if they would like that ar- 
rangement, but it was pointed out by Dr. 
Bostwick that he did not seek an authoritative 
source there and doubtless Detroit has been 
misquoted as approving pillars. The pillars 
were eight feet from the wall. The reading 
rooms were inside of the columns. There 
were two rows of pillars, one on each side 
of the room. It was objected that this ob- 
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structs the room, prevents elastic arrange- 


ment, occupies floor space needed for reading 
tables and floor stacks if necessary. The 
columns when in alignment form a screen 
behind which one could stand to mutilate a 


book—he suggested clearing them away. Mr. 


Ranck suggested that Miss Drake should 


fight for her opinion to omit them. A vote 
was taken and it was the unanimous opinion 


_that Miss Drake should insist on the omis- 


sion of the columns. 

Miss West described the Houston Public 
Library plan, saying that the librarian and 
board gave a sketch to the architect to plan 
the library and make it beautiful and to 


consider climate, as in the Southwest library 
reading rooms should derive the greates 
benefit from the southerly winds without which 
it is impossible to use the rooms in comfort, 
and these climatic conditions were taken into 
consideration in planning Houston. It was 
generally acknowledged that a standardized 
plan of library could not be applied in all parts 
of the country, and in building in the South. 
west their special climatic condition should 
be taken into consideration and buildings 
planned accordingly. 

Mr. Ranck was unanimously elected chair- 
man for next year. Harry R. Datz, 

Acting Secretary, 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING SECTION 


The first meeting of the Professional 
Training Section was held at 2:30 p. m.,, 
July 3; the chairman, Rena Reese, of the 
Denver Public Library, presided. Two meet- 
ings were planned for this Section, and the 
chairman tried the experiment of arranging 
the program so that the formal papers should 
be given at the first meeting and all discus- 
sion deferred until the second meeting. At 
the second meeting at 2:30 p. m. on Friday, 
the discussion of each paper was opened by 
a speaker previously designated and the in- 
formal discussion followed. The arrangement 
proved very satisfactory, the attendance was 
large at both meetings and only the lack 
of time prevented longer discussion. 

The first paper on the program was a 
survey presented by W. O. Carson of the 
Ontario Department of Education—wnHat 
CANADA IS DOING IN THE TRAINING OF JUNIOR 
LIBRARY ASSISTANTS. Canada’s problem is 
that of widely scattered libraries and few 
opportunities for training. Since four-fifths 
of the libraries of Canada are in Ontario 
and the only training school is in Toronto, 
Mr. Carson, who is inspector of public libra- 
ries, speaks from first-hand experience. 

Matthew S. Dudgeon of Milwaukee an- 
swered the question, WHAT HAS THE EM- 
PLOYER THE RIGHT TO EXPECT FROM THE 
LIBRARY SCHOOL GRADUATE? It is the prov- 
ince of the library school to sift out the 
fit from the unfit, and it is the duty of 
the employer to fit the graduate to a suitable 


position. It is not the province of the library 
school to provide finished workers, but to 
select promising material. 

Joseph L. Wheeler of Youngstown went 
further than this in the discussion the next 
day and enumerated the list of qualifications 
which a library school graduate might rea- 
sonably be expected to possess. His list 
included, first, the point of view which rec- 
ognizes work in a library as the opportunity 
to get more people to read more _ books; 
second, knowledge of books; and, finally, 
some practical understanding of administra- 
tive work. 

The subject of SUMMER SCHOOL CREDITS IN 
LIBRARY SCHOOLS was reported on by Mr. 
Windsor of the University of Illinois Library. 
Only five schools give credit for summer 
school work. Granting that for economic or 
pedagogic reasons this might be desirable, he 
felt that even with proper safeguards as to 
entrance requirements and the conditions of 
the course, this policy would be feasible for 
general acceptance only after some rearrange- 
ment of summer courses. 

Elva L. Bascom of the University of Texas 
protested that she was not a suitable person 
to discuss this question, as conditions in 
Texas are somewhat different from those in 
most places. In Texas, heat is a factor to 
be reckoned with, and as a result summer 
work is not of such a grade nor is the 
course usually of sufficient length that credit 
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could be given for it in the longer winter 
courses of the school. 

Florence R. Curtis of Drexel Institute 
spoke on THE PRESENT STATUS OF THE EN- 
TRANCE REQUIREMENTS OF THE LIBRARY 
scnoot. She enumerated as factors to be 
considered in determining entrance standards 
the maturity and judgment of the student, 
the content of the several courses and 
methods of instruction as affected by the age 
and previous training of the student, the 
number of recruits available, and the number 
of positions to be filled. Another factor of 
importance in schools connected with educa- 
tional institutions is the question of uniform 
prerequisites. The tendency will be for the 
one-year schools, under the pressure of the 
universities and several other influences, to 
tend to standardize their entrance require- 
ments. 

Frank K. Walter of the University of 
Minnesota cited the increased attention given 
to standardization and felt it a matter of 
regret if complete uniformity is to result. 
He proposed as more desirable a_ unified 
scheme of professional education which 
should demand different types of training 
and would therefore recognize different en- 
trance standards. The mention of  intelli- 
gence tests as a factor in entrance require- 
ments caused an animated discussion. The 
necessity for achievement tests as well as 
intelligence tests was brought out, but the 
whole question, while interesting and un- 
doubtedly promising valuable results for the 
future, was judged not sufficiently worked 
out for adoption at present. 

Charles H. Compton of the St. Louis 
Public Library presented a detailed analysis 
of library work and social work in his paper 
On A COMPARISON OF QUALIFICATIONS, TRAIN- 
ING, DEMAND AND REMUNERATION OF THE 
LIBRARY PROFESSION WITH SOCIAL WORK. 
“Both are new professions; members of both 
are busily discussing whether they are pro- 
fessions ; both in comparison with 
other professions are in the early stages of 
professional education; both are strong on 
personality as a sine qua non; both are largely 
manned by women; both are inadequately 


paid; both have failed as yet to find them- 
selves completely and the public has failed 
to place them satisfactorily in the general 
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scheme of things except largely to ignore 
them. The greatest need for the pro- 
fession today is to raise the standard of 
the men and women entering it. On this 
depends whether librarians generally remain 
merely technicians or whether librarianship 
in fact becomes a profession.” 

Education and training for social work, by 
James H. Tufts, furnishes much valuable 
data. This writer stresses the necessity of 
looking to the future in professional educa- 
tion, and this is true in equal degree of 
education for library work. Scholarships 
and fellowships for students and opportuni- 
ties for the faculty to do research work 
are among the suggestions he makes for 
strengthening the schools; and more nearly 
adequate recompense for training and ability 
will solve some of the problems of per- 
sonnel. As to salaries in the two profes- 
sions, a comparison of available figures 
results in the statement, by Mr. Compton, 
“These salaries, I think, are really somewhat 
better than for social workers with corre- 
sponding training and experience. The sala- 
ries for executives in social work and head 
librarians do not vary greatly as far as I 
can judge. 

“Tt is our obligation through education to 
convince the public that librarianship demands 
the best human material in scholarship, in 
personality, in enthusiasm.” Civilization de- 
pends upon intelligence, and librarians as one 
of the agencies promoting intelligence should 
have the qualifications for meeting this re- 
sponsibility. 

L. J. Bailey of the Flint Public Library 
pointed out the necessity on the part of libra- 
rians for considering the library in_ its 
relation to the individual and the community. 
The greatest lesson that can be learned from 
social work is the humanizing effect of work- 
ing with people. 

The subject of the paper by J. I. Wyer 
of the New York State Library School was 
A UNIFIED SYSTEM OF EDUCATION FOR LIBRA- 
RIANSHIP. Mr. Wyer protested against a 
unified system of education for librarianship 
if this meant a standardization that would 
destroy individual freedom. “This individual 
freedom is a precious quality and is probably 
the chief factor for success in developing 
training agencies.” There are fundamental 
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differences between standards and standardi- 
zation and it is in standards that we believe 
and for which we strive. 

June Donnelly of Simmons College Library 
School suggested a revision of title for the 
subject she had been asked to discuss, making 


it DIFFERENTIATION AND UNIFICATION OF 


EDUCATION FOR LIBRARY SERVICE. Taking as 
a watchword “Education for every part of 


the service,” she proposed a three-fold divi- 


sion of educational agencies. “First would 
be training for parts of library work which 
need little academic or technical background, 
yet must be done to promote the smooth 
running of the library machinery. Second 
I should put what I mean to call a ‘one-part’ 
training class, meant as an end in itself, 
whose students would not plan to attend 
library schools. Third, there would be a 
group of agencies, arranged in a unified sys- 
tem of education for librarianship, beginning 
with the elementary study of library science, 
and proceeding in a well-articulated scheme 
to the most advanced study the future may 
afford.” In doing this libraries would be 
following the example of other branches of 
education. Just as they have met this need 
for differentiation in training, so library 
schools and training classes can work out 
courses of training that will be suitable for 
all grades of service and yet may be co- 
ordinated into a unified system of education. 
It is this unified system that is desirable, not 
uniformity. 


Marie A. Newberry, chairman of the 
Committee of Standards of Training Classes, 
presented a carefully worked out report from 
this Committee. She read the questionnaire 
which was sent to different librarians jp 
regard to training classes, and gave a sum. 
mary and analysis of the replies received, 
It was voted that this collection of valuable 
data should be made available to the mem- 
bers of the Board of Education for Libra- 
rianship. 

It was also voted that the papers and dis- 
cussions should be reported fully and made 
available to members of the Section. As 
sufficient space is not available in the official 
Proceedings, some expense would be neces- 
sary in order to do this, so it was voted 
that a subscription of $2.00 should be asked 
from all members of the Section who desired 
to be supplied with a full copy of the pro 
ceedings. The names of all those wishing 
to subscribe should be put in the hands of 
the secretary. 

The Nominating Committee, composed of 
Mr. Walter, Miss Donnelly and Miss 
Hopkins, reported through the chairman the 
following nominations: for chairman, Sydney 
B. Mitchell of the University of California 
Library ; for secretary, Louise Singley of the 
Chicago Public Library. These officers were 
unanimously elected. 

Lourse Prouty, 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


PUBLIC DOCUMENTS ROUND TABLE 


The first portion of the meeting was de- 
voted to a discussion of the LIBRARY INFOR- 
MATION SERVICE IN THE BUREAU OF EDUCA- 
TION, as proposed in H.R. 633 introduced in 
Congress, the purpose of which is to dis- 
seminate information directly to libraries 
regarding the activities of the Government. 

The first paper, by G. O. Ward of the 
Cleveland Public Library, discussed this 
service from the standpoint of a large public 
library. Mr. Ward, after outlining methods 
used by the Cleveland Public Library in 
handling and using its documents, suggested 
the following as possible ways in which such 
a Bureau might be of service: 

1. Preparation and publication of docu- 


ment lists on subjects of wide current inter- 
est, including important analytical references. 

2. Routing of inquiries for information 
to the right department or bureau and an- 
swering questions as to where information 
could be found. 

3. Reporting on important researches being 
carried on in technical and commercial fields, 
and answering inquiries as to whether and 
where investigations are being earried on. 

4. Publishing and revising periodically a 
simple, condensed outline of government or- 
ganization with special reference to publica- 
tions. 

5. Issuing of a periodical bulletin. This 
to include news on current documents of 
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general appeal, such as those on household, 
practical and educational subjects, general 
statistics and to some extent technical sub- 
jects, and including all documents in popular 
style. Such notes should be concise. Its 
physical make-up might be such that it could 
be cut up and filed, perhaps printed on one 
side only. Subject headings and classification 
numbers would facilitate such use. Posting 
on library bulletin boards and newspaper 
publicity are other possibilities that such a 
bulletin could well keep in mind. 

The next speaker, Frank Tolman, New 
York State Library, Albany, N. Y., spoke 
from the standpoint of a large reference 
library. Mr. Tolman said in part: 

“President Coolidge is on record as an 
earnest advocate of the Library Information 
Service plan. While still chief executive of 
Massachusetts, he wrote: 

It is to be sincerely hoped that Congress 
can at an early date pass the measure em- 
powering the Interior Department, through 
the Bureau of Education, to establish an office 
which will make it possible to open this 
service to the public. The stability of our 
Government depends on the loyalty of the 
citizens of the United States, who are, in 
the final analysis, the Government. Nothing 
will insure that loyalty more effectively than 
a knowledge of the functions and actions of 
the Government which libraries, above all 
institutions, are qualified to make clear to 
the people. 

“Public libraries have an undoubted func- 
tion as sources of information on _ public 
affairs. They have so freely received from 
the federal government that they should 
freely give service in rendering the delibera- 
tions, policies and investigations of the Gov- 
ernment familiar to all. It is a part, an 
integral and important part, of the wider 
unified service owed by the library to the 
community, the individual, the world of ideas 
and the world of fact. 

“The Government is of primary interest 
to the librarian, not because the Government 
needs his help, but because he needs the help 
of the Government in the exercise of his 
ordinary offices. The Government is a pri 
mary source of information. It is the 
largest publisher in the world, the most ver- 
satile investigator, the most proficient inno- 
vator, the leading financial and economic 
specialist, chief educational leader, master of 
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the entire circle of the sciences, practitioner 
of all the learned arts, engineer, author of 
laws, traveler and diplomat, librarian, cus- 
todian of archives and museums, historian 
and humanitarian. No librarian can fail to 
honor so universal and potent an authority. 

“The Government is the only source of 
much valuable information. Several com- 
mercial information services merely peddle 
at secondhand and at high price information 
obtained from government sources, such as 
the Department of Agriculture, Bureau of 
Standards and the Geological Survey. 

“The Government has so many important 
investigational and research activities that 
libraries cannot afford to be without knowl- 
edge of them. 

“The difficulties of the librarian in han- 
dling government publications come largely 
from the manner of publication. Documents 
are records of government investigations, 
and are not published primarily to be read 
as most books are. It may be doubted if 
government documents can ever be adequately 
used except through special organization in 
the library. Classification and cataloging 
almost never proceed rapidly enough to make 
documents available in the regular way. 
Special grouping of documents is almost es- 
sential. The New York State Library uses 
the Superintendent of Documents Office 
classification, and reference work is done 
largely from the shelves. 

“Merely receiving documents and printed 
matter on request will not help the large 
library, for they are now getting very prompt 
service from the Superintendents of Docu- 
ments. Even press notices are now being 
received from many of the departments. 

“Librarians do not know federal organi- 
zation. Will the Library Information Service 
aid in the understanding of government 
functions? One valuable service would be 
to publish a set of monographs on the 
functions of the more important bureaus, 
describing their research and publishing ac- 
tivities and information on _ investigations 
under way. The monographs of the Institute 
for Government Research that cover the 
federal departments are disappointing because 
they tell very little about the publishing ac- 
tivities. 

“Another useful service would be the ab- 
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stracting or briefing of the results of 
investigations, such as a number of scientific 
organizations are now doing in their special 
field. The abstracts should cover the sub- 
ject, method, and results; there could be a 
standard terminology and a uniform basis of 
indexing. This could be sent out on cards 
or by some other method of publication. 
“A special government information office 
is urgently needed to collect, digest and dis- 


‘tribute information on government organiza- 


tion, activities and publications. To prove 
adequate to the needs of research and ref- 
erence libraries, this office must extend its 
activities to the recording not only of the 
published results of government activities, 
but to the undertakings, personnel, and prog- 
ress of investigations. It must become a 
center for bibliographic research, for na- 
tional and international exchange of infor- 
mation, for the digesting of legislation, for 
inter-library loans. It must be a government 
service, a directory of offices and officials, 
a compiler of early and frequent bulletins 
on government activities, a prolific and un- 
derstanding correspondent, and it must be 
prompt. 

“To do this, nothing but an organized 
scientific research bureau can serve the pur- 
pose. An organization which merely routes 
inquiries and furnishes lists of interesting 
publications will not do. It could be under 
the Superintendent of Documents, the Library 
of Congress, or the Bureau of Education, 
but it must be done right to be useful. Ask 
for enough money to do it right or for 
nothing.” 

The third paper was by Dorsey Hyde of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
and represents the point of view of the spe- 
cial business library. Mr. Hyde said that 
the great problem of the special library is 
to discover the best source of business infor- 
mation. The federal Government undoubtedly 
is the largest organization engaged in the 
collection, organization and distribution of 
economic information. The special librarian 
is, however, much hampered in securing this 
information because of a complete lack of 
co-ordination on the part of the information- 
distributing functions of the Government. 
Meantime, a host of private information 
services, some 250 or more in number, are 


selling such information derived from goy. 
ernment sources often at exorbitant prices, 
This bill represents the first constructive 
effort to solve this problem by authorizing 
a Library Information Service to collect ang 
organize information regarding government 
publications, and to make this information 
available to libraries throughout the country, 

Advantage to the special library would be 
as follows: 

1. Service as a clearing house through 
which immediate contact could be had with 
the bureau or individual possessing particu- 
lar information on a particular subject. 

2. Answering definitely whether the Goy- 
ernment did or did not have information on 
any particular subject. 

3. Furnishing news as to the general 
status of government investigations. 

“All of you know of Mr. Hoover’s pro- 
found interest in the distribution of business 
information, but he does not desire merely 
to supply facts to business men which will 
enable them to make more money. He be- 
lieves that the intelligent study of business 
facts will show certain tendencies, and that 
these tendencies will eventually crystallize 
into standards of business practice. If prop- 
erly understood they will accomplish two 
results : 

“1. The making of better products and 
the equating of these products more directly 
to the actual needs of every citizen. 

“2. The manufacture of cheaper products 
selling at lower costs if we know the needs 
of the people, and can get in touch with 
just the people who need the products. 

“Even more significant is the purely ethical 
gain at which Mr. Hoover is aiming. It 
is his belief that if we erect standards of 
practice from the study of business facts, 
these standards will, in time, form a code 
of business procedure enriching the commu- 
nity because it will enable both the business 
man and the consumer to profit. In addition 
Mr. Hoover believes that this new code will 
conform inherently to ethical standards and 
will, under a system of business organization 
which serves both the greatest freedom of 
individual initiative and the greatest profit 
to producer and consumer, demonstrate prac- 
tically the truth of Franklin’s doctrine, 
‘Honesty is the best policy.’” 
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followed. 


discussion 


A general 
Guerrier spoke briefly on the present status 
of the bill, and distributed to those present 
copies of the hearing held before the Com- 


Edith 


mittee of Education regarding the bill. She 
said that a bill to provide a library informa- 
tion service was introduced in 1919, reported 
favorably, again introduced in 1923. The 
total amount asked for is $23,500. She does 
not favor any more printing, other than that 
of a small news sheet to advertise what is 
already printed. The bureau should function 
as a distributing agent for material already 
printed, and should direct inquirers to the 
proper source tor initormation. 

Dorsey Hyde, answering an inquiry as to 
how this legislation could be hastened, said: 
‘Tet a number of local organizations and 
persons well known in the community send 
letters to their congressmen. A number of 
letters from widely different sources, par- 
ticularly if they were not a_ stereotyped 
appeal, had considerable effect. These should 
reach Washington while Congress is in ses- 
sion.” 

Mrs. Maud Sullivan of the El Paso, Texas, 
Library followed with a bright and stimu- 
lating talk on PUBLIC DOCUMENTS IN THE 
HOME, of which an abstract follows. 

Experience in the use of Public Documents 
shows the great variety of subjects covered. 
There is hardly a phase of the cultural or 
educational life of a community that is not 


treated specifically in some one of these 


publications. Particularly is this true of the 
interesting and helpful bulletins on home 
making. 


Homes can be so much more attractive; 
gardens more abundant and trees more beau- 
tiful; children healthier and happier; and 
incomes more wisely expended by having at 
hand this brief, timely, and intelligent infor- 
mation for home makers. 

A typical family, building a home in this 
desert country, the “arid empire” as it has 
been aptly termed, will need constantly the 
assistance given by the government publica- 
tions, 

While planning the house there are so 
many important matters to consider for the 
comfort and welfare of the family. A bulle- 
tin showing an efficient home heating plant, 
another a fireplace and chimneys that will 


not smoke, and one on floors and their treat- 
ment will all be found useful. 

Then the garden must be laid out and trees 
planted. In a country where many things 
will not grow without a knowledge of soil 
and proper irrigation, it is most essential to 
have expert advice. 

Diet and nutrition—the preparation and 
cooking of food—are important things for the 
housewife, as is also the information on the 
care of infants and children of school age. 

Vacation trips will be more delightful if 
the beautifully illustrated pamphlets on na- 
tional parks, the Mesa Verde Cliff Dwellers, 
or Bandelier National Monument are on the 
table where members of the family may read 
and enjoy them. 

All of these bulletins circulate from the 
Public Library; duplicates may be consulted 
at any time for reference. An important 
factor is the Price list, which may be pur- 
chased for very little money from the Gov- 


ernment. Fifteen cents may give you as 
much valuable knowledge as a_ five-dollar 
book. 


You always have the latest edition, 
too, which is another important matter. 

Sometimes a small pamphlet full of valua- 
ble information, which is very easy to secure, 
does not seem worth while just because it 
is easy to obtain. Try your Government 
first, when you are solving the many prob- 
lems which come to every home-maker of 
our country. 

Angus Fletcher, of the British Library In- 
formation Service, described the various types 
of British documents and their manner of 
publication, told of recent efforts towards 
making documents more widely useful, and of 
the efforts of the office of the British Library 
of Information in New York City to make 
them more easily available to American li- 
braries. He invited inquiries and offered his 
assistance in this field (see Library Journal 
May 1, 1924, page 413). 

THE DOCUMENT SITUATION FROM THE STAND- 
POINT OF THE OFFICE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT 
OF DOCUMENTS was then considered. At the 
request of the chairman of the meeting, Miles 
O. Price of the Patent Office at Washington 
and representative of government librarians 
before the Personnel Classification Board, 
spoke of salary conditions in the office of the 
Superintendent of Documents. He stated that 
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the Personnel Classification Board had found 
the office to be one of the three worst paid 
libraries in the government service. Mr. Price 


was pleased to report substantial increases for 


the office, which became effective July 1. 


Before introducing Mary A. Hartwell of 


the Office of the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, the chairman explained that Alton P. 
Tisdel, the Superintendent of Documents, had 
intended to be present at the meeting, but was 
detained at the last moment by the illness of 
his mother. Miss Hartwell also expressed for 
Mr. Tisdel his personal disappointment at not 
being able to come to Saratoga Springs. 
Miss Hartwell then called attention to items 
of office news. She first announced that be- 
ginning with the issue for July, 1924, the 
Monthly Catalogue will carry the Superin- 
tendent of Documents classification with each 
entry for departmental publications. In this 
connection Miss Hartwell inquired whether 
the Library of Congress card numbers printed 
in the Monthly Catalogue were used enough 
to justify the extra time it takes to include 
them. An expression of opinion of those pres- 
ent indicated that they should be retained. 
Miss Hartwell then read a paragraph from 
page 15 of Public 225, 68th Congress, ap- 
proved June 7, 1924, which provides that geo- 
logical depositories and Official Gazette de- 
positories shall be discontinued. She explained 
that, although these geological and gazette 
lists as such are to be discontinued, arrange- 


ments are being made whereby the Official 
Gazette is to be added to the list of publica. 
tions available for distribution to designated 
depositories under the selective plan. Arrange. 
ments are also being made by the Geological 
Survey for sending out to libraries that desire 
it the monthly list of geological publications, 
from which libraries may make request for 
geological publications that are available for 
free distribution. 

Next Miss Hartwell read a new regulation 
of the Joint Committee on Printing dated 
May 22, 1924, concerning the binding of con- 
gressional documents and reports for distriby- 
tion to depository libraries. The new regula- 
tion provides that such books shall not be 
given volume numbers in the four series of 
Senate and House documents and reports, but 
shall continue to have assigned to them by the 
Superintendent of Documents a serial num- 
ber for each book, these serial numbers to be 
printed upon strips which shall be forwarded 
on request to designated depositories and shall 
be suitable for attaching to the bound books. 
Miss Hartwell explained that the effect of 
this dropping of the volume numbers of the 
congressional reserve will be to hasten the 
binding and distribution to libraries of con- 
gressional documents and reports and added 
that it would be made effective with the bound 
volumes of the 68th Congress, Ist session. 


Carv Virz, Chairman. 


PUBLICITY ROUND TABLE 


This round table meeting was held on Tues- 
day afternoon, July 1, with an attendance of 
200. Margery Quigley of Endicott, N. Y., 
presided in the absence of N. R. Levin of 
Chicago, chairman of the Publicity Committee. 

The scheduled speakers on library publicity 
were librarians of four typical but very differ- 
ent libraries. Each of these librarians had 
had recent conspicuous experience in making 
their libraries better known and more widely 
used. The theories of library publicity were 
only touched upon incidentally by the speak- 
ers, who practically presented outlines of their 
own recent publicity activities. On the other 
hand, policies formed the major part of the 





discussion from the floor at the close of the 
meeting. 

Charlotte Templeton of the Public Library, 
Greenville, S. C. instanced examples of co- 
operation from smaller newspapers, and the 
benefit to her library from a carefully planned 
Library Week. 

L. W. Josselyn of the Birmingham, Ala. 
Public Library, told how he had made that 
library “front page news.” He also outlined 
publicity methods, educational in purpose, 
which ultimately secured appropriations for a 
county system. 


A talk was given on 
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LIBRARY PUBLICITY IN MUSKEGON* 


By Harotp L. WnHeEeEter, Hackley Public Li- 
brary, Muskegon, Mich. 


I have been asked to tell something about 
the publicity campaign which has been car- 
ried on by the public library at Muskegon 
during the past two years. Muskegon is an 
industrial city of about 50,000 population. 

There were three objectives in this publicity 
campaign. The first was to overcome a very 
general local prejudice that the library was 
unusable, by reason of the great amount of 
red tape and the rules and limitations which 
made it so difficult for the public to get books. 
Widespread publicity was given to the fact 
that these limitations had been removed and 
the red tape abolished. Such phrases were 
used as “No red tape,” “Just ask for what you 
want and take it with you.” 

An effort was made in the second place to 
stress the idea of public and personal owner- 
ship and minimize the notion that the library 
was a sort of memorial building. To this end 
such phrases were extensively used as “Your 
library,’ “Your plant,” “The investment of 
your money.” In answering telephone calls, 
assistants were instructed to say, “Public Li- 
brary,” instead of “Hackley Library,” and 
every opportunity was seized to emphasize this 
idea of city and personal ownership. 

A third effort was to overcome some of the 
popular misconceptions which are found every- 
where as to the nature and function of a 
public library, and to sell the library to the 
male population of the town, especially to the 
business and working people, creating an im- 
pression of the library as a business asset not 
only to the community but to individual busi- 
ness men. Much success attended all these 
efforts which are being continued. 

All of the usual methods of library publicity 
were used, including the use of slides at the 
moving picture theaters, library advertise- 
ments on the backs of electric light and tele- 
phone bills, and the placing of slips or book 
lists in pay envelopes at various factories and 
industrial establishments. In the use of book 
lists an effort was made to see that the lists 
got to people who had never used the library. 
Lists on Better babies, for instance, were dis- 
tributed regularly through the maternity wards 
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in the hospitals; and the A.L.A. list of books 
for home-makers, Useful books for the home, 
was distributed by the county clerk’s office to 
applicants for marriage licenses. Lists were 
frequently distributed among the various noon- 
day business clubs, Parent-teacher associa- 
tions and many other organizations, and 
through the banks. On one occasion large 
signs were run on the outside fronts of street 
cars. Frequent lists were placed in the news- 
paper, often on the sporting, automobile, or 
agricultural pages. These methods and others 
served to keep the library constantly in the 
minds of the public. 

In order to meet another principle of pub- 
licity, that of displaying one’s goods, exhibits 
of various types were prepared. The first of 
these was a booth ten feet square against the 
wall at the Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ 
Exposition in the local armory. In the prep- 
aration of this and similar booths for subse- 
quent exhibits, we avoided placing any barrier 
rail across the front of the booth, so as not 
to discourage the casual passerby from stop- 
ping to see the large table full of books which 
comprised the principal feature of the display. 
These books, which included no fiction and 
after the first exhibit no children’s books, 
were chosen for their subject content and 
front cover appeal. A few appropriate posters 
were used as a background, but not a great 
many. 

Following the marked success of these booth 
exhibits, a more pretentious display was ar- 
ranged in the lobby of the principal bank. 
This comprised six or eight tables, each car- 
rying a carefully selected group of books, one 
table on business, another on trades and in- 
dustries, a third on domestic science and home- 
making, another on agriculture, a fifth on 
travel and biography, and still another show- 
ing how the library answers questions by tele- 
phone. This bank lobby display attracted so 
much interest from the patrons of the bank, 
that it was repeated for periods of a week in 
all the local banks. 

A third type of exhibit was the window 
display, for which we found the managers of 
the local department stores very willing to 
give the library the use of their large display 
windows for periods of a week. The first 
attempt with this type of exhibit was a display 
of “Books about your job,” which was fol- 
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lowed by displays of travel books, sea stories 
and other subjects. 

From all of these various types of exhibits 
the return was very great and very readily 
traceable. 

Probably none of the publicity attempted in 
Muskegon was original with us. We very 
freely and frankly borrowed our ideas where- 
ever we could find them. All of this pub- 
licity is continuing and probably will be kept 
up indefinitely, although we are now at the 
point where we must exercise ingenuity in 
order to get the variety which is necessary to 
effectiveness. Most of this publicity has been 
very inexpensive and we were very gratified 
and surprised to find how many things we 
could do and what results we could get by the 
expenditure of very little money. 

We librarians feel that when we have a 
registration of 33 per cent of our population, 
we are making a very creditable record. Many 
of us register only 20 or 25 per cent of our 
population. But these figures mean that from 
66 to 80 per cent of our public has not yet 
been reached by the library. Surely if. any- 
one is to blame for this, it is we, and if it is 
anyone’s business to get this other 70 or 80 
per cent, it is ours. 

Library publicity in some measure is the 
duty and responsibility of every library. The 
library profession and its followers must stand 
or fall together, because in any community 
where the library is not thoroughly sold to 
the public, it is not merely the local library 
which does not command respect but the whole 
library profession, and that library is a dead 
weight retarding the general recognition of 
the value of libraries. On the other hand, 
the library which has thoroughly sold itself to 
its community has at the same time raised 
popular respect in that community for all li- 
braries. 

Library work is a profession, but public li- 
brary work is also essentially a retail busi- 
ness. Of course it has many points of differ- 
ence from the usual retail business, but so do 
other fields of business differ from each 
other. The library is not commercial—it 
makes no sale for cash. The retail bookstore 
stocks many copies and pushes the sale of a 
few good sellers, which the library cannot 
and should not do. The library is public 
property owned by the community; but so too 


are the New York subways, the Detroit street 
railways, and other public services. A more 
striking difference is that in a real library 
no one ever has time to do fancywork or to 
read popular magazines on the job, or to mani- 
cure nails; whereas one does often see these 
things in presumably busy offices of more or 
less large business concerns. 

These are differences in 
detail and are of minor importance. 


things however 
In more 
essential factors there is little difference be- 
tween the library and any other retail mer- 
chandising proposition. In both the staff must 
know their stock in trade. In both the man- 
ager must study efficiency methods and costs 
—i.e., the librarian must study his cost per 
circulation and per capita. Of course, through 
the A.L.A. we have been studying efficiency 
methods for more than a quarter of a century, 
but we can probably afford to do so for 
a long time yet to come. Both library and 
retail store must make the “business” or 
“turn over’—i. e., the circulation, reference, 
and informational service—justify the invest- 
ment. In order to do this, both must devise 
methods of increasing “sales” within the store 
—i. e., we must make our library users take 
more books and better types of books; and 
for this we use various methods with which 
we are all familiar. But both the store and 
the library must also go out and get new 
“customers,” this element 
of publicity. 


and involves the 


In planning publicity, or 
the administrative 


indeed any of 
phases of library work, 
business books are apt to be as useful to a 
librarian as to any other business man. We 
hand out books” to the business 
men and women who come to our library; 
and if from any book a reader gets two 
or three adaptable ideas, he is well pleased 
with the library’s service to him, and so are 
we. Yet most business books would prob- 
ably yield as practicable returns to us in 
our particular business. 


“business 


A book which was very helpful in our 
first efforts at arranging a book display was 
Routzahn’s A B C of exhibit planning, pub- 
lished by the Russell Sage Foundation. One 


of the most useful publications, not only for 
and one 
adaptable, 


publicity but in 
which is 


other directions, 
especially fruitful in 
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suggestions is the Publisher's 


practical 
Weekly. 
A publicity measure which we would very 
much have liked to try in Muskegon, but 
which was prohibitively expensive, was the 
preparation and showing of brief moving 
pictures illustrative of the practical reference 


value of the library. It would not take 
more than two minutes perhaps to run with 
the other advertising picture 
something like this: A sign painter is let- 
tering a sign which reads, “Chase Pianos, 
‘famous since the days of Barbara F a 
The sign painter shows uncertainty, and the 
title is shown, “How do you spell ‘Freitchie,’ 
‘ritchie,’ ‘Frichie’?” The sign painter hesi- 
tates, then goes to the telephone, and the 
title is shown, “Ask the Library.” The 
library assistant at the reference desk is 
shown answering the telephone, and the vol- 
ume of Whittier’s poems is shown open to 
the famous poem with the finger underlining 
the name in question. Then the librarian 
hangs up the receiver. The sign painter is 
shown going on with his sign and regis- 
tering satisfaction. 

A similar short movie could be built 
around the housewife who has a stain on 
the table-cloth, or the automobile owner who 
got pitch on his mud-guard, or half a dozen 


features a 





other questions that the library is asked 
daily. 

We would suggest that the A.L.A. could 
have such short motion pictures prepared 


and rent them to public libraries at a small 
price. Most libraries would not want to use 
one of these for more than a week or two, 
and this method would make their cost 
within the reach of many libraries. 

The concluding paper was 

PUBLICITY FOR PUBLIC LIBRARY 
SUPPORT* 


By ExizasetH M. Situ, Public Libraries, 
Albany, N. Y. 


I might phrase that part of publicity which 
I am chiefly emphasizing as the business of 
working up momentum. The _ statements 
which follow seem as I read them over ex- 
tremely obvious; if I had not seen campaigns 
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and public meetings fail for lack of attention 
to them I would not have the courage to 
make them. 

What I mean by the business of working 
up momentum is the word-of-mouth adver- 
tising, the passing on of convictions and 
enthusiasms by a man to his neighbor which 
is in the last analysis the aim of publicity 
for any cause requiring supporting sentiment 
Enthusiasms are produced, quickened or kept 
alive by newspaper publicity, public addresses 
and so on, but producing convictions must 
usually be a matter of private argument, of 
man-to-man conversation. Newspaper pub- 
licity keeps the subject from being forgotten 
and provides new facts for argument, but 
private conversations are necessary for the 
“planting” of well-informed supporters. 

In the days of the woman suffrage cam- 
paign a socialist friend of the cause ex- 
plained to an organization in which I was 
interested how the socialists went to work 
to get supporters. They centered their ef- 
forts, as this man expressed it, on the 
“gabbiest man in the town.” Personally | 
should doubt the wisdom of making this 
quality the sole basis of selection; but the 
point to which this anecdote leads is that 
a careful selection of pioneer supporters is 
important. We want them to be men and 
women who will talk for us, but further 
than that they must be persons whose opin- 
ions have weight—in other words, “key peo- 
ple,” as publicity writers say. 

I should never want to attempt a big drive 
for library funds until I felt sure that all 
over the community, in every distinct racial 
and social group if possible, the library had 
an influential friend who understood its needs 
and was ready to help in seeing that they 
were met. Such results from preliminary 
work are longer in coming than one thinks 
they are going to be. Opinions, hke lumber, 
seem to need a period of weathering before 
they are sufficiently seasoned to produce 
action. 

It is really, or should be, a library's board 
of trustees, assuming them to be well-in- 
formed, earnest and well-chosen, who can 
do most with this quiet campaigning among 
individuals. They usually represent different 
groups in the community, and if the librarian 
has been a comparatively short time in the 
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position they may be able to pick “key peo- 
ple” better than he. The librarian supple- 
ments, not supersedes, their work. 

My first point for discussion then is the 
need and methods of enlisting “key” sup- 
porters. My second will be: what has been 
the experience of libraries in using the serv- 
ices of civic organizations? I have in mind 
something more than the habit, which is uni- 
versal, of getting hearings before such bodies 
and seeking endorsements. I mean, having 
a rather active share in the campaign. 

I bring up two experiences of this in 
Albany. There is nothing unusual about the 
first one which I shall mention; and I speak 
of it only because it was of such great value 
in ensuring a good start to the campaign. 
Under the auspices of one civic organization 
of size and standing, a conference was held 
of men and women representing, for the most 
part informally, various organizations like 
the chamber of commerce, women’s clubs, 
boy and gir] scout executives, the Rotary 
Club and Kiwanis. I believe that the ele- 
ments making for its success were the 
smallness of the group, which made it pos- 
sible to have free discussion and exchange 
of ideas; the presence of three or four per- 
sons not connected with the library in any 
way except as readers, who knew by personal 
knowledge what public libraries were doing 
elsewhere and who had enthusiasm and abil- 
ity to impart it; the representation of 
well-known and respected organizations; a 
meeting with sufficient plan to be economical 
of time and not enough plan to make it 
seem anything other than spontaneous and 
fresh. Busy men and women convinced of 
the value of a movement will readily, my 
experience makes me believe, give such time 
to it as a meeting like this requires, provided 
they can be assured that something tangible 
will result. Clarifying ideas, cleaning up 
misconceptions—these may result along with 
resolutions, possibly, and plans for hearings 
before their organizations or public meetings. 
This meeting solidified and energized sup- 
port, and gave to the directors of the cam- 
paign, furthermore, an inkling of the relative 
value which its supporters placed on the 
various phases of the library’s work. Such 
a meeting bungled is, of course, worse than 
none. The wrong time, the wrong place, 


the wrong people may be handicaps difficylt 
to overcome. Attention to details of its 
planning is worth the time it costs. 

The greatest publicity boom that the idea 
of an adequately supported library system 
had in Albany came when it was incorporated 
as a plank in a “citizen’s platform” adopted 
in 1921 by a woman’s civic organization of 
good standing in Albany. The platform was 
a statement of a few quite practicable things 
which, as it stated, citizens might reasonably 
expect Albany to accomplish within the two 
years following its adoption. Probably the 
curiosity still alive at that time over what 
women were going to do in public affairs 
had something to do with the city-wide dis- 
cussion over the planks in the platform, the 
library plank among them. 

The success of such publicity as this is 
very dependent on a successful choice of 
ways and means, and on timeliness. It is 
quite evident that the method calls for the 
use of caution which will avoid making the 
library sentiment partisan and tying up the 
movement with controversial issues. 

Unquestionably the introduction to public 
attention of the public library idea in the 
way I have described proved in Albany’s 
case to be a strikingly and entirely successful 
stroke of publicity, and excellent tactics as 
well, if we may judge from results. Con- 
ditions had to be very right, however, in 
order that the results might be saved from 
being very wrong. 

This is to be remembered in discussing 
campaigns for support—the campaign for a 
bond issue or a tax levy, and the campaign 
directed at an appropriation-voting body like 
a board of estimate or a common council. 
30th require an informed and _ favorable 
public sentiment; but if your fate is in the 
hands of a board of estimate, it is a small 
body of men which you must finally convince. 
For a popular vote the test of success is 
in the ability to convince people in the mass. 
In the other case the result may depend 
just as much on ability to deal tactfully with 
a small group of men. Boards like persons 
have their individualities, and a method of 
dealing with them which is right for one 
may be wrong for another. One board may 
be friendly and anxious to vote an increase, 
and private discussion may bring a_ better 
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appropriation than a publicity which might 
put the board in the wrong by requesting 
more than it felt justified in granting. An- 
other board may be frankly hostile, forcing 
a fight in the open, with plenty of publicity. 
Still another may work on the theory that 
any increases in appropriation beyond the 
bare necessities must come only from popu- 
lar clamor. The problem of how much and 
what sort of publicity differs with each case. 
After the program as announced was com- 
pleted, the meeting divided into two sections. 
Half of those present adjourned to see the 
recently completed set of slides, one on 
library work in general and the other on 
library publicity. Joseph Wheeler of the 
Youngstown, Ohio, Library explained the 
slides as they were thrown upon the screen. 


Those who for lack of room did not attend 
the exhibition of lantern slides resolved into 
a group for discussion of the outstanding 
points of the earlier informal addresses. The 
marked feeling of the more conservative ele- 
ment in the group was summarized in a brief 
speech by Chalmers Hadley. Belief was 
expressed that in many libraries publicity of 
the sort outlined by the speakers who were 
engaged in “selling the library idea” to their 
communities was not everywhere desirable. 
Especially where circulation was already 
large and funds fairly adequate, more stress 
should be placed on quality of service and 
on books, it was believed. 

MARGERY QUIGLEY, 
Acting Chairman. 


RELIGIOUS BOOK ROUND TABLE 


The Religious Book round table held its 
meeting on the afternoon of July 3, with 
Frank G. Lewis, Crozer Theological Semi- 
nary, as acting chairman. 

The chairman explained that owing to a 
series of unforeseen circumstances none of 
the officers of the round table were at Hot 
Springs in 1923 and no meeting was held. 

Dr. Richardson of Princeton University 
read a very suggestive paper on THEOLOGICAL 
LIBRARIES AS A FIELD FOR CO-OPERATION. He 
emphasized happily that he had prepared his 
paper from the standpoint of the A.L.A. 
Committee on Bibliography, of which he is 
chairman. This made his survey of the sit- 
uation and his proposals doubly important. 
After reviewing the subject of library co- 
operation as a whole with some detail he 
said : 

“I suggest, as chairman of the Committee 
on Bibliography, that you form an associa- 
tion of theological librarians to promote 
co-operation between theological libraries and 
in co-operation with the American Library 
Association. I challenge you with the ques- 
tion as to whether it is not your duty as 
theological librarians, to do this, first because 
you have a compact group which can do 
it well and then because it is a concrete 
matter of working together, in which Jews 
and Christians, Roman Catholics and Protes- 


tants have a common object not involving 
doctrinal differences. 

“I suggest that this association set for its 
conscious object the promotion of co-opera- 
tion all along the line—choosing, getting, 
housing, preparing for use, lending and ref- 
erence, and that it include both the educa 
tional and research aspects, both popular 
religious education and technical theological 
education. I suggest that it take up the 
problem at once and that this action involves: 

“1. A select list of 50,000 first books for 
a theological library. This should be made 
synthetically from Hurst, Cave, Schaff, 
Sonnenschein, etc., from lists of books rec- 
ommended to students for courses in theo- 
logical seminaries and other select lists. 
Very considerable collections to this end are 
already available. 

“2. Detailed agreements for specialization 
based on the Mudge list. This involves im- 
mediate and thorough co-operation with Miss 
Mudge in the preparation of her new edition. 

“3. A joint shortest title catalog of theo- 
logical libraries, based on (1) the 50,000 best 
books; (2) the L.C. theological cards; (3) 
Princeton University theology; (4) any con- 
tributions from theological seminaries—these 
forming a first check list for use of other 
libraries. 

“4. A strong experiment in the joint pur- 
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chase and assignment of not less than ten 
copies each of the best 50,000 books, and 
at least one copy each of all useful books 
in the various specialties. (This latter in 
co-operation with the general research libra- 
ries. ) 

“5. Careful work over the subject head- 
ings of the Union seminary in order to put 
these in harmony with the usage of the 
- Library of Congress and make a standardized 
basis for theological seminary use. 

“6. Making a joint index to the standard 
classifications in use, the L. C., D. C.,, E. C, 
Brown, Union, Hartford, etc., so that trans- 
lation from one to the other may be auto- 
matic. 

“7. <A definite effort to provide for printed 
cards by dividing up the 50,000 best books 
not now in printed cards among the libraries 
which have staffs equipped to catalog on 
Library of Congress standards. It is thought 
that Harvard, Yale, Chicago, and others 
which have not wholly recataloged their 
theology, may be willing or glad to take up 
a section at an early date if the work is 
thus organized on a reciprocity basis. 

“8. A committee to take up the question, 
with the great research libraries, of the pur- 
chase of books for theological research. It 
has been found in an experiment that the 
research books in all the theological libraries 
put together do not go as far in theological 
books as a few of the great libraries. It 
appears that theological research must depend 
largely on the research libraries rather than 
on the special theological libraries. 

“9. A committee for the indexing of 
theological periodicals and collections supple- 
menting the Wilson indexes and especially 
considering those periodicals which are not 
to be found in more than a dozen libraries, 
but may be wanted in hundreds, and for 
studying the most economical methods of 
indexing. 

“10. A committee on co-operative lending 
and reference to co-operate with the A.L.A. 
Committee and the League Committee in se- 
curing postal rates for library books and in 
developing methods of reciprocal help in ref- 
erence service. 

“11. Study of other matters of theological 
library co-operation. 

“Tf you see fit to organize such an asso- 


ciation with this definite purpose, the A.L.A. 
Committee will be glad to give a good deal 
of specific attention to helping in the matter. 
It is probable, too, that for a well-workeg. 
out proposition you will be able to enlist 
reasonable funds. People with religious jp. 
terests are not the slowest of givers. The 
great endowments, too, are likely to help a 
well-considered experiment both for the sake 
of the matter itself and as a contribution to 
the larger proposition.” 

Dr. Richardson then called attention to spe- 
cific examples illustrating what such co-opera- 
tion would mean and showing what helpful 
results would follow. 

The proposal of Dr. Richardson was cor- 
dially welcomed and it was voted to appoint 
a committee to carry out his suggestions in 
such ways as may be possible. 

At the further suggestion of Dr. Richard- 
son it was voted that Dr. Lewis serve as 
chairman of the committee and that Anna L, 
Brackbill be the secretary. 

An informal discussion followed in which 
Dr. William J. Hinke of Auburn Theological 
Seminary described in some detail the success- 
ful experiment at Auburn of sending their old 
catalog to the Library of Congress where 
search for cards was made in both the L. C. 
and the Union catalogs and photostat copies 
of the latter utilized as a basis for cataloging 
a large proportion of the Auburn books not 
already covered in L. C. Prof. Hinke em- 
phasized how valuable the suggestions of Dr. 
Richardson had been for them throughout the 
recataloging process. 

The idea of co-operation was further de- 
veloped by Samuel G. Ayres of Garrett Bibli- 
cal Institute, who spoke on EXCHANGES AMONG 
RELIGIOUS LIBRARIES. He illustrated from ex- 
perience how useful exchanges may be even 
in the acceptance of the libraries of super- 
annuated or deceased ministers, as each is 
likely to contain something of value and oc- 
casionally reveals a rare item of great im- 
portance. Exchanges among libraries of re- 
ligion are to be encouraged, he urged, accord- 
ing to a liberal policy, even though similar 
values are not always received. Mr. Ayres 
contributed to the meeting further by propos- 
ing a list of important recent books. 

The change of the time of the round table 
from the printed schedule of July 4 to the 
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afternoon of July 3, a change which seemed 
advisable at the beginning of the week, de- 
prived the meeting of the presence and sug- 
gestive experience of Marion Humble, and 
this note is the least possible recognition of 
Miss Humble’s interest and readiness to as- 
sist. 

The officers chosen for the coming year 
are: chairman, Frank G. Lewis; secretary, 
Anna L. Brackbill. 

At the close of the meeting the committee 
elected as above at the suggestion of Dr. Rich- 
ardson met and agreed to take up more spe- 
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cifically as its first step in co-operative effort 
the matter of a union list of subject headings 
to be worked out on the basis of the Union 
Theological Seminary List, recently issued, in 
connection with the L. C. headings and others, 
the committee having the expert advice of 
Dr. Richardson whose enthusiastic interest in 
the question means much for definite achieve- 
ments. Professor Hinke was made chairman 
of a subcommittee on this work. 


Frank G. Lewis, 
Acting Chairman. 
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School libraries had a large share in the 
program of the A.L.A. conference this year. 
Library service in school has increased rapidly 
in scope and importance and of necessity has 
followed the specialization of the various types 
of school organization. The discussion of 
school library problems was therefore planned 
to meet the present needs, and special pro- 
grams for the elementary, the high, and the 
normal school were arranged. There was also 
a general meeting for the presentation of aims 
and policies, and an important business session. 

Adeline B. Zachert, of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Pennsylvania, 
planned the programs and presided at most 
of the meetings. Her wide knowledge of the 
various fields of school library activities en- 
abled her not only to secure experts for the 
various programs but to stimulate very lively 
discussion of the problems presented. 

The attendance at the meetings was large 
and there was keen interest. At each meeting 
the speakers presented their problems and 
after all had been heard the meeting was 
thrown open for discussion. 


Elementary School Round Table 


Pauline Tartre of the Public Library at 
Bangor, Maine, gave an enthusiastic account 
Of CLASSROOM LIBRARIES IN GRADED SCHOOLS. 
She emphasized the fact that in Bangor con- 
trary to expectation the use of classroom li- 
braries materially increased the juvenile reg- 
istration and circulation in the public library. 
THE “FIXED COLLECTION” PLAN OF PROVIDING 
CLASSROOM LIBRARIES was ably described in a 


paper by Julia L. Sauer and further explained 
through an exhibit showing forms and blanks 
used. Miss Sauer demonstrated that the “fixed 
collection plan” is efficient and economical. 

ESSENTIALS IN THE INSTRUCTION OF THE USE 
AND CARE OF BOOKS were outlined in a paper 
by Mary A. Tawney of the Public Library 
of Minneapolis. Miss Tawney is the in- 
structor who establishes close relations be- 
tween the school and the public library. The 
instruction in the use of books received by the 
pupils at school is applied when they visit the 
public library, and is an aid to their future 
self-education. Marion Lovis told entertain- 
ingly about LIBRARY ROOMS IN ELEMENTARY 
scHOoLs. Detroit has advanced farther in this 
phase of school library service than has any 
other city. This is largely due to the vision 
and tireless energy of C. C. Certain, the as- 
sistant superintendent of education, whose in- 
terest in establishing library standards for 
high schools is so well known. 

Frances Kelly of the Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh gave an illuminating account of 
the methods used in GUIDING CHILDREN’S 
CHOICE OF LIBRARY BOOKS IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS OF A BIG CITY. 

During the discussion the following points 
were brought out: 

Books may be loaned to the older children 
for home reading from the classroom library ; 
books are not loaned to parochial schools; 
there is no definite proportion between fiction 
and non-fiction in the collection. Suggestions 
were offered for the use of school libraries in 
the summer time, such as loans to summer 
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camps for Boy Scouts, and other groups, while 
in some cities the libraries are open for the 
use of the summer-school students. Various 
ways of keeping a record of children’s read- 
ing were discussed. Efhe Power, of Cleveland, 
stated that the library room in their elemen- 
tary schools becomes a general reading room 
for children after school hours. Anna 
Kennedy told of a plan she used with high 
school students. Each student prepares a book 
called the “Hall of fame,” using reference 
books from the library and entering material 
from various sources to make this book. Miss 
Lovis of the Hutchins Intermediate School of 
Detroit explained an interesting project which 
she had worked out with a civics class. The 
pupils were held responsible for the return 
to the library of all lost or strayed books. The 
use of posters, slogans, and formal search 
warrants made the work more real to them. 
A rising greeting was given Caroline Hewins 
of Hartford, the well-known and greatly 
esteemed pioneer in children’s library work, 
as she rose to speak informally. Miss Zachert 
paid a glowing tribute to her work and fine- 
ness of spirit before closing the morning 
session, 


Normal School Round Table 


Sadie Kent of the Southeast Missouri State 
Teachers’ College, Cape Girardeau, presented 
the topic THE NORMAL SCHOOL AS A PROMOTER 
OF SCHOOL LIBRARY SERVICE. She told us of 
the new and larger conception of the function 
of a normal school library as a community 
agency with duty and opportunity to serve 
people outside the school itself. First, to train 
teachers who can serve communities in library 
matters, and second, the direct help given to 
other schools in the solution of their library 
problems. Various tried and proven methods 
to accomplish this two-fold purpose were 
given. Janet Hileman of the State Normal 
School, Clarion, Pennsylvania, gave an inter- 
esting account of the EXTENSION WORK OF THE 
NORMAL SCHOOL LIBRARY. She described in 
detail the service of sending traveling libraries 
from the normal schools of Pennsylvania to 
the small rural schools in their neighborhood. 
Ethel Herron of the Newark Public Library 
of New Jersey is a graduate of the Geneseo 
State Normal School, and was therefore quali- 
fied to speak convincingly on THE VALUE OF 
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THE CHILDREN’S LIBRARY IN A NORMAL SCHOOL, 
The planning of the room and the furnishing 
and equipping of this beautiful library was 
the work of the teacher-librarian class. Helen 
Ganser of the State Normal School, Millers. 
ville, Pennsylvania, discussed very ably the 
ESSENTIALS IN THE INSTRUCTION OF THE USE 
OF BOOKS AND LIBRARIES. Copies of the out- 
line used in the Pennsylvania Normal School 
were distributed. 

The librarians present were especially ap- 
preciative of Mary Richardson’s efforts to 
present her paper in person. She could be 
spared from her important work of conduct- 
ing a summer school for the training of 
teacher-librarians just long enough to make 
the long trip from the Geneseo State Normal 
School to Saratoga Springs, present her paper 
and return immediately to her work. It was 
the general opinion that Miss Richardson's 
paper TRAINING TEACHER-LIBRARIANS is a dis- 
tinct contribution to the standard for this vital 
feature of normal school library activities. 
Miss Richardson stated that the term “teacher- 
librarian” has had 2 ~~ ~-*~1 care*r. 

“IT do not know of term which has 
caused more discussion in the library field. 
We are beginning to realize that a good deal 
of the disagreement which has arisen is due 
to a misunderstanding either of the use of 
the term or of the nature of the problem 
which has caused teacher-librarians to come 
into existence. During the discussion we will 
use the following definitions of the terms 
teacher-librarian and school librarian. A 
teacher-librarian is a member of the teaching 
staff who gives at least one period a day and 
may give as much as a half school day, serv- 
ing her fellow teachers and the school children 
as their librarian. A school librarian is uSu- 
ally a member of the teaching staff who gives 
her entire time to serving teachers and stu- 
dents as librarian. 


a@ay 


“Has the teacher-librarian any place in our 
school system and has she any reasonable ex- 
cuse for being in existence? These are ques- 
tions being asked today by those interested in 
a high standard of librarianship. And what 
training will turn out the best teacher-libra- 
rian and where shall this training be given? 
are the questions being asked, at the same time, 
by the heads of our educational departments 
who have decided that modern schools cannot 
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be efficiently conducted without school li- 
braries.” 

Miss Richardson answered these questions 
as follows: “Modern methods of teaching 
make it quite essential that every school should 
have a library, and a library without someone 
to look out for it is almost worse than no 
library at all. Only the school which is still 
teaching by the one-textbook idea can do 
without its library. The Dalton plan of teach- 
ing which is creating so much talk and so 
much interest today could not be used without 
a library. A teacher-librarian has a decided 
value in any school system which cannot pos- 
sibly afford to have a school librarian. What 
training do these teacher-librarians need and 
where shall they get that training? The 
superintendents are looking to the normal 
schools and normal colleges to train their best 
teachers, and naturally they will look to the 
same institutions to train their teacher-li- 
brarians. The two-, the three-, and the four- 
year teacher-training schools are the logical 
places for teacher-librarians to be trained just 
the same as for ©” ‘* “raphy teachers, the 
mathematics teachers, the history teachers, 
etc. In fact any normal school or any col- 
lege which is training teachers today to go out 
and teach special subjects should have elec- 
tive library courses just as thorough and well 
taught as the courses in any other department. 

“The best type of teacher-librarian should 
be trained to give service along the following 
lines: A knowledge of books for children and 
a study of how to direct children’s reading 
and how to interest them in the best, how 
gradually to realize their standards—the ulti- 
mate motive being two-fold: selecting the right 
books for the library, and guiding the chil- 
dren’s reading along the right lines. Second, 
a knowledge of how to find all the possible 
material on a given subject and how to as- 
semble gradually reference material. Third, 
their horizon should be broadened by a study 
of some of the best books of different types, 
and they should gain standards by which to 
judge their own reading. Fourth, a knowl- 
edge of how to arrange, classify, and make a 
very simple card index of the books and 
reference material in the library.” 

A lively discussion followed the presenta- 
tion of the papers. Willis H. Kerr, of the 
State Teachers’ College of Emporia, Kansas, 





took an active part in the deliberations. All 
normal school librarians were deeply appre- 
ciative of Mr. Kerr’s activities in the estab- 
lishment of a “Measuring stick for normal 
school libraries.” 


High School Round Table 


Keen interest was shown at the high school 
round table under the leadership of the chair- 
man, May Ingles of the Technical High 
School, Omaha. The keynote of the after- 
noon program was set by Ella Warren of the 
Girls High School of Louisville, Kentucky, 
who surely must have guided the faculty of 
her school to the safe port of her library by 
the beacon light of service which she described 
in her charming and capable way. Her title 
Was THE FACULTY IN THE HIGH SCHOOL LI- 
BRARY. Elizabeth Bevier of Brunswick, New 
Jersey, gave convincing arguments for ADE- 
QUATE APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL 
LIBRARY. All present were encouraged to aspire 
to gifts for one’s library as described by Mary 
Hall. F. K. Walter led a spirited discussion 
on fugitive material, the best way to file and 
make it available. He advocates the impor- 
tance of using much common sense and labor- 
saving short cuts to make this service truly 
efficient. 

A careful explanation of THE NEW ALL.A. 
List, Books for the high school library was 
presented by the compiler, Jessie Gay Van- 
Cleve, of The Booklist staff. Zaidee Brown 
outlined in detail the plan for THE NEW H. w. 
WILSON LIST now being compiled in co-opera- 
tion with nationally known experts in the 
various fields of secondary education. This 
high school library list is to be one of the 
well-known standard lists published by the 
H. W. Wilson Company. 

Many problems of high school library ad- 
ministration were discussed informally, most 
of them being submitted to Mary Hall for 
solution. Out of her rich experience she 
shared generously with us. 


General Meeting 


There was very large attendance at the gen- 
eral meeting of school librarians at Skidmore 
College Chapel. An inspirational paper on 
LIBRARY SERVICE FOR RURAL SCHOOLS was read 
by Herbert S. Hirshberg of the Ohio State 
Library. Willis Kerr read Mr. Craig’s paper 
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ON THE STATUS OF STATE TEACHERS’ READING 
CIRCLES IN THE UNITED STATES, making inter- 
esting comments of his own regarding this 
line of endeavor, and stressing the feature of 
personal service. Mr. Craig has made a com- 
prehensive study of this subject. He found 
that Ohio has the largest number of mem- 
bers, 17,400 or about 50 per cent of the teach- 
ers in the State. West Virginia has the 
smallest number, 280, or 2 per cent of the 
teachers in the State. The total membership 
in 13 states reporting is 78,435. Wyoming 
has the largest percentage of its teachers as 
members, 100 per cent. The average per- 
centage in the 15 states reporting is about 46 
per cent. Of the 19 states reporting, 11 states 
show the use of the reading circle increasing. 
It is stationary in six states and decreasing 
in two states. 

Mary Hall was given an ovation upon her 
appearance on the platform, in recognition of 
her immeasurable service, extending over 
many years, in promoting ideals for progres- 
sive high school library work. She has long 
been a guiding spirit and chief source of in- 
spiration to school librarians all over the 
country. In her address Miss Hall asked the 
pertinent question: WHAT NEXT IN THE CAM- 
PAIGN FOR BETTER HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES? 
She said, “It is now 24 years since the first 
library school graduate was appointed as li- 
brarian of a public high school, and eight 
years since three great national organizations 
adopted as a standard for the modern high 
school library the report of Mr. C. C. Certain, 
submitted to the N.E.A. in 1916 and adopted 
by its Department of Secondary Education. 
Since 1920 there has been no committee espe- 
cially working for the high school library cam- 
paign in any one of the three organizations 
which featured the movement, the N.E.A., 
the National Council of Teachers of English, 
the American Library Association. As a 
rule the work of these committees has been 
merged in that of general school library com- 
mittees. It may be well for us at this meet- 
ing to look behind us and see what has al- 
ready been accomplished, and before us to the 
great work that remains for us to do. Miss 
Mary W. Plummer’s prophecy in 1910 that in 
ten years we should see great developments 
in the high school library has been fulfilled.” 

Miss Hall paid a high tribute to C. C. Cer- 


tain and his Committee on the Standardization 
of Libraries in Secondary Schools. In speak- 
ing of the value of this report Miss Hall 
said “Today we find in looking over the larger 
cities of the country that a number have put 
themselves on the high school library map 
by either fully meeting them or gradually 
approaching them in the development of live 
high school libraries along modern lines, eg. 
—trained librarians in charge of the libraries, 
on teachers salary schedule ; properly equipped 
library rooms; adequate or at least annual 
budget for the library, expenses, books, maga- 
zines, supplies, etc.; systematic class instruc- 
tion in the use of libraries and books. 

“There are, however, some larger cities 
which are still in every respect nineteenth cen- 
tury rather than twentieth century libraries 
although in other respects the schools pride 
themselves on their progressiveness. There is 
still much to be done even in the large cities 
and yet more in the smaller ones. The best 
way to accomplish this is to push the appoint- 
ment of trained and experienced librarians in 
state education departments as state super- 
visors of the school libraries. Minnesota, 
New York, Pennsylvania already have such 
and results are clearly seen. They have dem- 
onstrated the value of such _ supervision. 
Trained and experienced librarians as city 
supervisors are needed in both large and small 
cities. Expert supervision is given to school 
libraries in Detroit, in New York, Seattle, 
etc., where there is a regularly appointed 
superintendent of school libraries or a super- 
visor of high school libraries as in Seattle.” 

Miss Hall believes that “We need a survey 
of senior and junior high school libraries in 
every state of the union. Would that we 
might have this financed by the U. S. Bureau 
of Education or a Carnegie or Rockefeller 
loundation for we need far more data than 
any present annual reports give us. If the 
various state education departments would co- 
operate in sending out a uniform questionnaire 
made by a national committee of high school 
librarians it would help matters greatly. These 
surveys cost more money than any commit- 
tees have at their disposal. We need the 
findings of the survey printed for future ref- 
erence so that we may have a basis for plan- 
ning our work. 

“We need a strong national committee made 
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of school librarians, educators, school archi- 
tects, etc. This would carry more weight in 
the N.E.A., and going out from there, than 
anywhere else. 

“We need in all southern states and states 
where there are no strong, live high school 
libraries at least one modern, dynamic high 
school library which will influence the whole 
state in demonstrating to visiting educators 
what a dynamic thing the right school library 
may be. 

“We need to push the movement for better 
junior high school libraries. 

“We need to develop the utterly new field 
of library service to the evening high schools 
through the day school library. 

“We must work for more state supervisors, 
trained and experienced librarians to steer the 
school library movement in each state. Until 
then we must have strong state committees to 
do the work in each state.” 

William F. Yust of the Public Library of 
Rochester read an excellent paper on THE 
PLACE OF THE LIBRARY IN JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS, prepared by James Glass, director 
of junior high schools of Pennsylvania, and 
explained his views. One of the first junior 
high school libraries established was that of 
the Washington Junior High School of 
Rochester. Mr. Glass organized this school 
and was its first principal. His strong con- 
victions regarding the place of the library in 
junior high schools were forcefully stated 
and brought courage to all those librarians 
who have had the experience of trying to con- 
vince their school administrators of the vital 
factor of the library in the junior high school 
organization. At every meeting much stress 
was put upon the work in the junior high 
school. 

A letter from Mary Parsons, resident di- 
rector of the Paris Library School, was read 
by Martha Wilson. Miss Parson’s letter was 
a plea for material for an exhibition of school 
libraries and their work. It was decided that 
librarians respond to this request by sending 
pictures and available material to A.L.A. 
headquarters where it will be organized and 
shipped to the Library School in Paris. 
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Business Meeting 


At the business meeting of school librarians 
the report of the Education Committee was 
read by Alice Hazeltine of Providence, Rhode 
Island, who is a member of the Committee on 
Plans and Equipment for school libraries. A 
lively discussion followed in which the pros 
and cons of standard library tables versus 
the laboratory type of table were advocated. 
Such items as floor covering, magazine racks 
and other school library equipment received 
attention. 

After a careful discussion as to whether 
there is a real need for a directory of school 
librarians, it was decided to refer the compi- 
lation of such a directory to the Headquarters 
office of the A.L.A. 

Mr. Kerr reported on the meeting of the 
Library Section of the N.E.A. It was the 
consensus of opinion of those present that the 
School Libraries Section of the A.L.A. shall 
be the professional group for the discussion 
of matters of joint interest, while the N.E.A. 
Library Department shall apply them and act 
as the executive group. It was moved that 
an amendment to the constitution be consid- 
ered whereby officers of the School Libraries 
Section be elected for a term of years as are 
the officers of the Library Department of the 
N.E.A. 

The social side was emphasized by a 
luncheon of high school librarians in honor 
of Mary Hall. Also a delightful hour of 
tea was enjoyed by the School section at the 
cordial invitation of the Children’s Section. 

Officers elected: Chairman, Willis H. Kerr, 
Kansas State Teachers’ College Library, Em- 
poria; vice-chairman, Lucille F. Fargo, North 
Central High School, Spokane, Washington ; 
secretary-treasurer, Sylvia Oakley, South 
Bend High School, Indiana; chairman of ele- 
mentary school round table, Jasmine Britton, 
supervisor of elementary schools, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; chairman of high school round table, 
Edith L. Cook, East Technical High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio; chairman of normal round 
table, Harriet Louise Kidder, Iowa State 
Teachers College Library, Cedar Falls. 

SytvrA OAKLEY, Secretary. 
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SMALL LIBRARIES ROUND TABLE 


The round table of small libraries met on 
Wednesday morning, July 3, with Mrs. Lillian 
B. Griggs of the North Carolina Library Com- 
mission, Raleigh, as chairman and Nelle A. 
Olson, librarian of the Public Library of 
Buhl, Minnesota, as secretary. 

The first speaker was Dorothy Hurlbert, 
librarian of the Public Library of Hibbing, 
Minnesota, whose subject was STAFF ADMIN- 
ISTRATION FOR THE SMALL LIBRARY. Miss 
Hurlbert likened the principles underlying li- 
brary work to those of the business and pro- 
fessional world, with achievement as a game 
and service as a goal, and translated into li- 
brary terms ideas and ideals from many trades 
and professions. She emphasized the need 
for the librarian to formulate her own ideals 
and inoculate every member of the staff with 
them, in order to obtain a high degree of in- 
dividual and aggregate excellence. Definite- 
ness of aim and action are vital in staff leader- 
ship. 

Conditions essential for developing a love 
of one’s work among the members of the 
staff are some responsibility requiring per- 
sonal initiative, social approval, and a reali- 
zation of the work as something important 
and useful. The attitude of independent cre- 
ative responsibility appeals to the individual- 
istic and self-centered self, social prestige to 
the social nature, while regard for the work 
as important and useful makes its appeal to 
the nobler or what may be termed the altru- 
istic self. We are most profoundly stirred 
when we are appealed to from all three sides. 

lf library spirit and loyalty are lacking, 
there should ‘be immediate and _ relentless 
search for the antagonistic person, condition, 
or method which is robbing the force of pres- 
ent efficiency and future power. The mainte- 
nance of proper ideals sometimes requires the 
exemplary punishment of those who violate 
them. A demerit system to achieve justice 
was suggested for consideration, based upon 
careful observation extended over some time 
and regular reports from minor executives. 
Orders should be given through a_ proper 
chain of command to be disregarded only in 
emergency, and these orders should be given 
in writing whenever possible. 

Emphasis was placed upon the spirit of the 


organization as more effective than rules or 
discipline. Martinets are not good disciplin- 
arians and any librarians or heads of depart- 
ments who find they are not maintaining a 
discipline that is at once effective and loyally 
supported by the staff should give their in- 
ternal affairs very serious attention. 

The importance of a thorough knowledge 
of the theory of the subject as learned from 
the experience of others was stressed as a 
guard against inefficiency. One of the funda- 
mental causes of library inefficiency is ig- 
norance or neglect of the acquired wisdom of 
the profession. A system of understudies for 
the different positions, but with a very clear 
understanding of the requirements of each po- 
sition, was advocated, as was also an effi- 
ciency scale to determine the cost of skilled 
and unskilled work and their relation to a 
standard. Every worker’s efficiency should be 
known by current records compared with fair 
standards; and the possession of valuable 
qualities or the contrary, as they develop, 
should be made known to the librarian by 
reports from the heads of departments, based 
upon their experience. The mere existence 
of standards is an incentive to greater en- 
deavor. When a standard is set up and all 
performance is regularly and systematically 
compared with it by means of records, when 
all inferior performance is corrected by the 
application of instruction, and all good per- 
formance is regularly and systematically en- 
couraged, then the effect in the improvement 
of service in many cases will be nothing short 
of marvelous. Instruction in practice gives 
a worker a special fitness for a particular 
library, while instruction in theory broadens 
one’s usefulness and therefore increases her 
ability to work elsewhere. In the end it prob- 
ably leads the more capable and ambitious 
apprentice to desire to enter a library school 
—not a bad result for the profession. 

The principle of efficiency reward is difh- 
cult to discuss briefly as applied to library 
work, where it consists largely in the inner 
consciousness of work well done and satisfac- 
tion in service rendered for the public good; 
but careful study will show that it has its 
practical application possible in salary in- 
creases, promotions, leaves of absence, etc. 
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In brief, all workers seem to have the same 
problems, to select and build up a construc- 
tive organization, carefully to determine and 
adhere to ideals, to seek special knowledge 
and advice wherever they can be found, to 
build on the rock of the Golden Rule, of the 
fair deal, to establish and maintain reliable 
records and just standards, to give instruction 
where needed, and to reward work well done. 

PUBLICITY IN THE SMALL LIBRARY was dis- 
cussed by Nora Crimmins of the Chattanooga 
Public Library, who called to mind the first 
publicity in the admonition to “SILENCE” 
in the free town libraries of the early 1700's, 
and contrasted the present prominence of the 
library in letter and in newspaper, on billboard 
and on screen, in churches and in clubs, with 
the old retiring attitude, and the present li- 
brarian with her “mouse-like” predecessor. 
Miss Crimmins argued that the title “public 
library” implied ownership by the citizens and 
marked a right to as much information about 
the library as shareholders are accorded in 
their corporate business. 

Publicity should begin with a survey of the 
community, and strong collections should be 
built vp in line with its special interests and 
industries. Clubs and other organizations will 
often help to defray the expense of publicity 
regarding the library’s possible aids to their 
interests or donate funds for projects espe- 
cially appealing to the members. 

News is something fresh and interesting to 
the public. Library reports, if dressed in fine 
English and enlivened with human interest 
notes, may become such news. Careful noting 
of gifts is suggestive to other possible donors, 
stressing always the public idea of the or- 
ganization. Tell of the community that 
pledged the furnishings of a library, of the 
colored citizens who donated a cork carpet, 
of the teachers who gave money for reference 
books, of the parent-teacher association which 
donated a set of books, and of the individual 
who gave sets of encyclopedias to the branch 
libraries. These have all contributed to the 
success of the library and the information 
may reach the public through the press. A 
booth at the 
association, 


fair, pictures lent to an art 


notices on the moving picture 


screen, loans of special collections to organi- 
zations, all these are possible aids within the 
reach of the smallest libraries. 
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Striving ever to make its publicity qualita- 
tive, the Chattanooga Public Library jealously 
guards its title “public,” and uses only the 
publicity methods of dignity, which will en- 
able it to attain the purpose of its mission 
as a “university for the people.” 

Discussion of the paper brought out sug- 
gestions of personal acquaintance with edi- 
tors and reporters; of notices of special sea- 
sons, as of June for graduates and brides, with 
lists of books especially appealing to their in- 
terests; of teas to grade school teachers; of 
attention to various organizations meeting in 
the city; notices of board meetings for publi- 
cation; and even library circulars dropped 
from aeroplanes—the discussion ending with 
the conclusion that a well-satisfied customer 
is, after all, the best advertiser. 

STANDARDIZATION was the 
STANDARDIZATION OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES was 
discussed by Beverly Wheatcroft of the 
Georgia Library Commission, who considered 
the problem from the standpoint of the south- 
ern states. Miss Wheatcroft advocated stand- 
ardization as a future step, but considered the 
time hardly ripe for it under present condi- 
tions there. She advised such steps as the 
organizing of commissions in states not hay- 
ing them, the enactment of county library 
laws, and most of all, the organizing of li- 
braries in the small places not having them, 
and improving public library laws. In almost 
none of the southern states are there public 
libraries in sufficient numbers to serve half 
the population of the state. Obviously libraries 
cannot be standardized before enough of them 
exist to make the step one of real value and 
improvement. As the two greatest problems 
at present are inadequate support and un- 
trained librarians in small communities—old 
and conservative, not new and rapidly develop- 
ing as in the Middle West—the setting up 
of standards would not seem a present remedy. 
Displacing present librarians, often local per- 
sons of culture and intellect, with a wide 
knowledge of local conditions, giving freely 
of their time and service for small remunera- 
tion, for love of the work, to be replaced by 
the lowest grade of officially certified librari- 
aus, the only class available at salaries now 
possible, would injure more than benefit the 
libraries. Standards of amount of appropria- 
tion or number of books would have to be 


next topic. 
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placed so low as to be negligible also. These 
communities are awakening to many lines of 
progress and the libraries must divide the in- 
terest with schools, industrial work, social 
work, and even road building, so it would be 
unreasonable to expect too much for the li- 
braries. 

In the states having commissions, these have 
striven to establish standards by citing one 
library to another for what it has done, and 
thus inciting progress and setting a goal for 
the other to attain. In organizing new li- 
braries, simple standards are set up for the li- 
brary to follow. This has proven most help- 
ful within the states; and if several with sim- 
ilar conditions could work together along the 
same lines, there would be an even greater ad- 
vantage. 

In closing, Miss Wheatcroft said, “We most 
heartily wish to standardize as well as we can, 
and build up ideals and promote better condi- 
tions; but the South is not ready for laws of 
standardization, although we hope for it and 
are working toward it for the future.” 

Elizabeth West of the Texas State Library 
considered the problem of STANDARDIZATION 
OF SCHOOL LIBRARIES. She stated that there 
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are no universal cut-and-dried 


standards, 
Schools receiving rural aid must have “sych 


libraries as the state department shall rule,” 
the matter being usually left to the school 


supervisors. The different state educational 
agencies are co-operating to establish stand- 
ards in book supply, equipment, organization 
and service. The Texas State Library has, 
with the consent of the authors, reprinted in 
a manual the standards as follows: For high 
schools, by C. C. Certain; for teacher training 
institutions, by W. H. Kerr; for public l- 
braries, by Julia A. Robinson, and on salaries, 
by the American Library Association Salaries 
Committee. Copies of this manual may be 
obtained upon request from the Texas State 
Library, Austin. 

Miss West stated that California, Minne- 
sota, Indiana, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin 
have gone farther than other states in school 
library standardization, and that Ohio is ac- 
tively working under a new organization. 

Officers for the ensuing year will be chosen 
by a committee appointed by the chair, when 
the place of meeting has been chosen. 


Ne.tte A. Otson, Secretary. 


TRAINING CLASS INSTRUCTORS ROUND TABLE 


The round table met on Thursday, July 3, 
at 9:30 a. m. 

The meeting was called to order by the 
chairman, Julia A. Hopkins, supervisor of 
staff instruction, Brooklyn Public Library. In 
the absence of the other members of the com- 
mittee, Mary Casamajor, librarian of the Na- 
tional Health Library, New York City, acted 
as secretary pro tem. As the minutes of the 
last meeting, held at Detroit in 1922, had been 
printed in the official Proceedings of that con- 
ference, the reading of them at this time was 
dispensed with. 

The chairman announced that the petition 
to the A.L.A. Council for permission to or- 
ganize more closely as a section of the A.L.A. 
under the name “The Training Class Sec- 
tion” was on the table, ready for the necessary 
signatures, and she hoped all those at the 
meeting who favored such organization would 
sign the petition at the close of the meeting. 

The first item on the program was the 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON A STANDARDIZED 
COURSE FOR TRAINING CLASSES. The report 
was read by Emma V. Baldwin, director of 
the training class, Public Library of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Washington, D. C. The 
report, very much condensed, was as follows: 

The findings of the survey conducted by the 
round table committee showed that of the 81 
libraries registered with the round table, only 
50 reported class instruction; the others took 
apprentices into the library only as vacancies 
occurred on the staff, and gave what simple 
instruction was required for the immediate 
situation. 

The 50 libraries conducting courses fell into 
three groups: those giving courses from seven 
to nine months in length, with a full-time in- 
structor in charge of the course; those giving 
courses from four to six months in length, 
with the head of some other department in 
the library in charge of the course; and those 
giving courses from one to three months in 
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length, usually in charge of the librarian. 

The courses given by most of the libraries 
in the third group were quite distinctly ap- 
prentice courses with much less organization 
than the courses in the first and second groups. 
The Committee deemed it unwise to try to 
determine standards for such apprentice 
courses without a much more careful and 
thorough study of their needs, but had worked 
out two courses for training classes to fit the 
libraries in the first and second groups. 

In order to make the scheme elastic, so that 
as many libraries as possible can fit into it, 
the desirable minimum for each group is sug- 
gested, with several possibilities for expansion. 

Various terms were considered, to distin- 
guish between the two grades of courses; but 
the Committee decided finally to recommend 
the names Senior Training Course and Junior 
Training Course to designate the two stand- 
ardized courses described in this report. 


Senior Training Course 


Length of course. Seven to nine months 
(1200 to 1560 hours; 40 hours a week). 

Instructors. Person in charge giving 
full time to the work. Should have com- 
pleted one year’s work in an accredited library 
school, plus at least five years of library ex- 
perience; or demonstrated fitness for the 
work, acceptable to the A.L.A. Board of Edu- 
cation for Librarianship. In addition, three 
or more members of the staff giving courses 
should be experts in the subjects they teach. 
All instructors should have teaching ability. 

Entrance requirements. Age; between 
eighteen and thirty-five. Good health; a phy- 
sician’s certificate required. Personality 
adapted to the work; some method of rating. 
Education ; a high school diploma or its equiv- 
alent. Entrance examination; an eight-hour 
test, covering literature, history, general in- 
formation and current events (candidates 
having an A.B. degree from an approved col- 
lege to be exempt). 

Practice work. Maximum of three 
months (520 hours). To be systematically 
planned, carefully supervised, rated, and re- 
ported upon. 

Curriculum. Cataloging, 20 lectures. 
Classification, 25. Loan, 15. Binding and 
mending, accession, shelf, and order, 10. Busi- 
ness methods and ethics, 5. Book evaluation, 
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70. Periodicals and current events, 15. Ref- 
erence work, 25. Work with children, 15. 
Evolution of the book, 5. History of libraries, 
and professional literature, 15. Study of local 
library and city, 10. Field work, 20. Un- 
assigned, 100. 


Junior Training Course 


Length of course. Four to six months 
(680 to 1040 hours; 40 hours a week). 

Instructors. Person in charge, the head 
librarian, or the head of a department, giving 
a considerable amount of time to the work of 
the class while it is in session; qualifications 
same as for the senior training course. In 
addition, two or more members of the staff 
giving courses; qualifications same as for the 
senior training course. 

Entrance requirements. 
senior training course. 

Practice work. Maximum of two months 
(320 hours). 

Curriculum. Cataloging, 12 lectures. 
Classification, 15. Loan, 10. Binding and 
mending, accession, shelf, and order, 5. Busi- 
ness methods and ethics, 5. Book evaluation, 
36. Periodicals and current events, 8. Ref- 
erence work, 15. Work with children, 10. 
Evolution of the book, 4. History of libraries, 
and professional literature, 10. Study of local 
library and city, 10. Field work, 10. Unas- 
signed, 60. 

In both courses, the qualifications for the 
instructors and for the students is the same; 
the standard of instruction and the caliber of 
personnel should not be lowered for the 
shorter course. 

The curriculum in each course is planned 
on the basis of the minimum of lectures de- 
sired in each subject. A block of unassigned 
hours is available for the extension of any 
subject beyond the minimum designated, or 
for the introduction of new subjects. The 
weight is thrown on instruction in books and 
their use, and in the study of the local library 
and its adaptation to its environment. Tech- 
nical subjects are relegated very largely to 
the practice work periods. 

The time assigned for practice work is the 
maximum desired; the idea of the Committee 
being that the extension of the course should 
be in class hours and not in practice work. 

A senior certificate should be given for the 


Same as for the 
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successful completion of the senior training 
course; and a junior certificate should be 
given for the successful completion of the 
junior training course. 

There are other phases of the subject, very 
important, which the Committee did not try 
to deal with in this report. Perhaps the most 
important of these is the matter of credits. 
It would be quite possible, for instance, to 
‘arrange the senior course in two sections, mak- 
ing the first section correspond to the junior 
course. If that were done, an assistant pos- 
sessing a junior certificate would be required 
to take only the second section of the senior 
course to win the senior certificate. 

The Committee desires to have a full dis- 
cussion of the various sections of the courses, 
and of the report as a whole. 

The Committee recommends that, following 
such discussion, the round table take action, 
accepting the report and authorizing its trans- 
mission to the Board of Education for Li- 
brarianship, with the request that its findings 
and recommendations be taken into considera- 
tion in their establishment of standards for 
training class courses. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Jutta A. Hopkins, Chairman. 


Following the reading of the report, the 
chairman called for its discussion. 

Louise Prouty, vice-librarian of the Cleve- 
land Public Library, led the discussion on the 
entrance requirements. Miss Prouty agreed 
with the report, except on the following 
points: the age of the applicant should be that 
of the average high school graduate in the 
locality, the high school diploma should cover 
the classical and not the commercial and scien- 
tific course, and the physician's certificate was 
of doubtful value unless it was given by the 
library’s own physician. 

Annie A. Pollard, assistant librarian of the 
Grand Rapids Public Library, led the discus- 
sion on the practice work, and agreed with the 
report. 

Carrie E. Scott, chief of the children’s de- 
partment of the Indianapolis Public Library, 
led the of the curriculum. As 
Miss Scott was not able to be present, her 
paper was read by Flora B. Roberts, librarian 
of the Kalamazoo Public Library. Miss Scott 
recommended, in brief, more time for catalog- 
ing, binding, and mending, periodicals and 


discussion 
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current events, reference work and children’s 
work; less time for classification, loan work, 
study of the local library and city, and his. 
tory of libraries. 

Other points brought forward by the chair. 
man for discussion were whether it was de- 
sirable to have two such courses or only one, 
the length of the courses, the number of ip- 
structors, and the qualifications of the in- 
structors. 

The discussion was free, many interesting 
points of view were represented and addi- 
tional information given. Among those who 
participated were Emma V. Baldwin, Rena 
Reese, first assistant of the Denver Public Li- 
brary, Marie A. Newberry, supervisor of 
training in the Toledo Public Library, Annie 
A. Pollard, Anna R. Dougherty, chief of the 
art and music department of the Philadelphia 
Free Library, Nellie E. Dodge, reference as- 
sistant of the Springfield (Mass.) City Li- 
brary Association, June Richardson Donnelly, 
director of the Simmons College Library 
School, Mary L. Sutliff, instructor in the New 
York Public Library School, Louise Prouty, 
Electra C. Doren, librarian of the Dayton 
Public Library, Anne M. Mulheron, librarian 
of the Portland (Ore.) Library Association, 
Florence R. Curtis, instructor in the Drexel 
Institute Library School, Charles E. Rush, li- 
brarian of the Indianapolis Public Library, 
Edith Tobitt, librarian of the Omaha Public 
Library, and Joseph L. Wheeler, librarian of 
the Youngstown Public Library. 

Following the discussion, action was taken 
to amend the report on the following points: 

To change the age limit from 35 to 30, with 
discretionary powers to make exceptions in 
special cases. 

To change the educational entrance re- 
quirements from a high school diploma to the 
completion of such work as would be ac- 
cepted for admission to the freshman class 
of an approved college or university. 

To make fewer headings in the curriculum, 
gathering the specific subjects under more 
general heads, and to introduce the heading 
of library economy. 

To increase the number of lectures in refer- 
ence work, children’s work, and to lessen the 
number given to history of libraries. 

With these changes, the acceptance and 
adoption of the report was moved by Miss 
Reese, and was unanimously carried. 
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The second topic of the meeting was RE- 
CRUITING FOR LIBRARIANSHIP. The first 
speaker was Clara F. Baldwin, director of the 
Library division of the Minnesota Department 
of Education. Miss Baldwin described the 
work of Maud Van Buren, librarian of the 
Owatonna (Minn.) Public library, in drawing 
desirable candidates into the library. The li- 
brarian selects high school students, limiting 
the number to three, for their high stand- 
ing in school and the special recommendations 
of their teachers. These students give two 
class periods a day to practical work in the 
public library under the supervision of the 
librarian. One high school credit is given 
for this course. Of the eleven students who 
have taken the course, two are in college, plan- 
ning to go to library school; two are training 
for teaching ; two are assistants in the library, 
planning to go to college and then library 
school; two go to college in the fall; one is 
a book agent who hopes to go to college; one 
has gone to business college; two are uncer- 
tain as to their vocation. The success of the 
plan in the Owatonna Library has led the 
Library commission to advocate the plan to 
other libraries in the State, safeguarding it by 
careful selection of the candidates and super- 
vision of the work by trained librarians. The 
libraries for doing this work must be care- 
fully selected; but the method seems to be 
successful in attracting desirable people into 
library work. 

The second speaker was Jennie M. Flex- 
ner, head of the circulating department of the 
Louisville Free Public Library. Miss Flex- 
ner reported that Louisville drew its students 
from a large section of the surrounding coun- 
try, doing a sort of missionary work by train- 
ing those who could not go to a library school. 
That the number of non-residents who could 
be admitted to the class was restricted to two 
in a class of twelve. The trustees required 
the announcement to be published in the 
newspapers for three consecutive Sundays be- 
fore the examination. Many of these non- 
residents wished to stay in the Library, and 
the standing of the staff had been improved. 
The High School helped recruit for the Li- 
brary by having one week in the English 
course devoted to vocational guidance, and 
the high school librarians told about the at- 
tractions of the library profession; also they 
employed the students as volunteer assis- 
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tants, and these girls became enthusiastic over 
library work, and went on to college and 
library school, when they could. 

The third speaker was to have been Laura 
Smith, chief of the catalog and reference de- 
partments of the Cincinnati Public Library. 
As Miss Smith was not able to be present, she 
was represented by Agnes Hilton, a trustee 
of the library. Miss Hilton described the 
method of employing college women as sub- 
stitutes in the library during the summer 
months. This has undoubtedly resulted in at- 
tracting some of them to the profession. 

The last speaker was to have been Alice 
Shepard, assistant librarian of the Springfield 
City Library Association. As Miss Shepard 
was unable to be present, she was represented 
by Nellie E. Dodge, assistant in the reference 
department of the Springfield Library. Miss 
Dodge told how the Springfield Library re- 
cruited its assistants from all over New Eng- 
land, as the training class was one of the first 
in the country to give a course that in length 
and standard approaches very closely to the 
course advocated by the A. L. A. Temporary 
Library Training Board. 

The Nominating Committee, composed of 
L. L. Brown, assistant librarian of the New 
Haven Public Library, Marie A. Newberry, 
and Adeline T. Davidson, librarian of the 
Duluth Public Library, reported the name of 
Ethel R. Sawyer, director of the training 
class of the Portland (Ore.) Library Asso- 
ciation, to be the chairman of the round table 
for the coming year, with power to select 
two persons to serve with her as a committee. 

It was moved by Miss Prouty and seconded 
by Miss Pollard that the secretary be em- 
powered to cast a vote for the election of 
Miss Sawyer. The motion was unanimously 
carried. 

The chairman suggested that it might be 
a good thing, in the event of favorable ac- 
tion by the A. L. A. Council on the petition, 
to authorize the new Committee to prepare 
a brief constitution for the Training Class 
Section, to be discussed and acted upon at the 
next meeting. A motion to this effect was 
moved by Miss Newberry and seconded by 
Miss Prouty. The motion was unanimously 
carried. 

On motion the meeting adjourned. 

Mary A. CASAMAJOR, 
Secretary pro tem. 
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TRUSTEES SECTION 


First Session 


The Trustees’ Section of the American Li- 
brary Association met July 3, at 9:00 a. m.,, 
in the Grand Union hotel. ballroom with 97 
members present. Alfred D. Mason, chairman, 
Memphis, Tennessee, called the meeting to or- 
der. Appointed on the Nominating Commit- 

. tee were Mrs. Edith Brown Bailie, Shreve- 
port, Louisana, Mrs. Elizabeth Claypool Earl, 
Muncie, Indiana, C. C. Ogilvie, Memphis, 
Tennessee, and Mr. Wildermuth. 

G. L. Zwick, Board of Directors, St. Joseph 
Public Library, presented the first topic, 
BUSINESS METHODS AND EFFICIENCY IN THE 
PUBLIC LIBRARY. He advanced the idea that 
to secure the utmost of efficiency, standing 
committees could profitably be appointed to 
make recommendations and only recommenda- 
tions which should be brought before the en- 
tire board for deliberation and final action. He 
insisted that all recommendations as to staff, 
excepting those directly affecting the librarian, 
should come from the librarian; that a trustee 
when approached by a staff member should 
politely but firmly decline to consider anything 
not presented in writing for the deliberation 
of the entire board in executive session; that 
the general public likewise should present 
all criticisms, constructive or destructive, to 
the entire board. He held that obtaining of 
the necessary funds for the operation of the 
library was the chief duty of the library 
board, and that the judicious expenditure of 
this money was the chief duty and respon- 
sibility of the librarian. The $1 per capita 
recommended by the A. L. A., he considered 
too low. One dollar of every $10 expended 
for education in any community should be ap- 
portioned to the library, he thought. 

Mrs. Bailie spoke first in the discussion that 
followed. Samuel H. Ranck, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, gave an informal report. of library 
conditions showing that between 50 and 60 
libraries have $1 per capita; six, $2; three, $3; 
two, $4; and two, $5. George I. Bowerman, 
Washington, D. C., urged that appropriations 
be based not on percentage but on adequate 
library facilities for the entire population. 
R. R. Bowker of the Library Journal stressed 
the necessity of staff loyalty. Complaints 


should always be made to the entire board, 
he believed, and never to the individual trys. 
tee. L. W. Josselyn, Birmingham, Alabama 
emphasized the advantages of direct contact 
with other library boards. 

Charles E. Rush, Indianapolis, Indiana, held 
it a mistake to hold board meetings at night. 
He said that in the interest of efficiency a 
board meeting should be held at about 4:30 in 
the afternoon and should be conducted strictly 
as a business proposition. He advocated 
the elimination of all red tape; the removal 
of barriers of rules and regulation; publicity 
about the library’s service and about its needs, 
aims, and ambitions; organization of citizens’ 
advisory committees, and the careful consider- 
ation of budget with convincing statement of 
the need for each item, and then “spend it 
all.” 

Mr. Bowerman’s question, “What is pub- 
licity propaganda?” brought forth the answer, 
“When you employ a publicity agent.” 

Mary Eileen Ahern of Public Libraries in- 
sisted that librarians were far more efficient as 
publicity agents than as publicity experts. 
Joseph L. Wheeler, Youngstown, Ohio, sug- 
gested that librarian and reporter work in 
co-operation. A. L. Bailey, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, stated that there was a tremendous ad- 
vantage in having all publicity matter revised 
by the librarian even when written by a pub- 
licity man. Ella J. Reynolds, Hamilton, On- 
tario, wished a clear distinction made between 
publicity agents and reporters, stating that 
reporters were not publicity agents for any- 
body ; also, that amateurs cannot prepare clear, 
correct, live copy. Mr. Wildermuth, Gary, 
Indiana, warned against lowering library 
ideals by commercial publicity. 

“Don’t compare yourself to merchants who 
have something to sell,” said Mr. Wildermuth. 
“You have only service to give. Increased cir- 
culation is the smallest part of library serv- 
ice. Quality and not quantity reading is the 
only reading of consequence.” 

During a general discussion of the library 
board, consensus of opinion favored five to 
seven members. It was also recommended that 
the board be kept out of politics. Mrs. Earl 
advised against placing library boards under 
the control of school boards. 
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Concluding the discussion of efficiency in 
library methods, Mr. Mason stated that Mem- 
phis eliminated all red tape and purchased 
books in the open markets of the large cities. 
He said their librarian, Mr. Johnson, with 
$3,000 cash in hand, secured values obtainable 
in no other way. In the simplified system of 
accounting adopted by the Memphis Library, 
the librarian is bonded and receives from the 
city a pink check covering all the salaries for 
the library. The librarian, in turn, issues a 
blue check to each employee. These checks 
are then balanced against each other at the 
close of each month. 

In telling of branch libraries at Memphis, 
Mr. Mason said that every citizen of Mem- 
phis is withing walking distance of a library. 
Sixteen branches have so far been established. 
They are placed preferably in a new store 
building, on a car line, and on a corner next 
toa drug store. This is to give the librarian 
light and protection at all times. Three negro 
branches have been established and there is 
a negro library worker for the colored schools. 
The library maintains a bindery owned and 
operated by the library board. 

Speaking on the topic, SELLING THE PUBLIC 
LIBRARY IDEA TO CITY OFFICIALS, Mr. Ranck 
said to sell it to all the people rather than 
just to those who control the finances. 

“To do this,” he said, “first put the library 
on a solid foundation of service, then have 
a good municipal reference collection and use 
it for the benefit of each and every city offi- 
cial. Give them service and they'll do the 
rest. Interest heads of city departments, such 
as commissioner of public health, of public 
safety, of education, into giving book talks to 
the members of their staffs on late books per- 
taining to their work, and impress upon every 
city department that the library can give in- 
valuable service. 

“Don’t knock city officials, educate them,” 
said Mr. Ranck in closing. 


Second Session 

The second session of the Trustees’ Sec- 
tion of the A. L. A., was held in the Grand 
Union hotel at 2:30 p. m, Thursday, July 
3, 1924. 

Washington T. Porter, trustee of the Cin- 
cinnati Public Library, opened the session with 
an address on the subject, WHAT ARE THE NEC- 


ESSARY 
TEE? 


QUALIFICATIONS OF A LIBRARY TRUS- 
He defined a trustee as custodian of 
a public trust, appointed to the place because 
of trust in his honor and ability. He said 
that a trustee should be willing to give all the 
time and attention necessary to the perform- 
ance of his duty, and that only by so doing 
was he worthy of the public trust he had 
accepted. The first qualification for a trus- 
tee, according to Mr. Porter, is enthusiasm for 
public service, not for public employment; the 
second, enthusiasm for library service, exten- 
sion, and development. It was his suggestion 
that one or more members of the board should 
be members of the bar. 

In the ensuing discussion led by Frank P. 
Hill, of Brooklyn, Mrs. Earl urged the ne- 
cessity of trustees realizing their responsibility 
in education for citizenship. Mr. Wildermuth, 
believing that every trustee should attend 
state and national trustees’ meetings, said, 
“Trustees who attend these meetings are good 
trustees; those who do not are bad trustees.” 

George T. Settle, Louisville, Kentucky, in 
his talk, FURNISHING COUNTY LIBRARY SERV- 
ICE THROUGH AN ESTABLISHED MUNICIPAL 
LIBRARY, outlined such service as conducted 
by the Louisville Free Public Library: 

“The Fiscal court appropriates $10,000 an- 
nually for library privileges to the residents 
outside of the city of Louisville,” said Mr. 
Settle. “The contract calls for the free use 
of the main library and all branches and sta- 
tions in the city by residents of the county, 
and the conducting of not less than ten sta- 
tions in the county outside of the city. There 
are now 155 centers in 96 buildings for the 
circulation of books. This includes 26 stations 
and 129 classroom collections. There are 
public library books in every school building 
—white and black—in the county. In county 
work last year, 18,351 volumes were used. 

“In furnishing county library service 
through an established municipal library, some 
of the advantages are: 

“(1) That one good collection of books in 
the county is better than two or more poor 
collections. 

“(2) Time is not taken to organize and 
equip a new library. 

(3) The established library is prepared to 
immediately furnish station and classroom col- 
lections to the county. 
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“(4) The income is not divided for there is 
more money for library purposes at one cen- 
ter. 

“(5) For work with children expert as- 
sistance is available. 

“(6) The library can be used as a social 
center for the county.” 

Mrs. Earl contrasted the advantages of 
county library service through a municipal li- 
‘ brary over a pure county library, and out- 
lined the steps to be taken in Indiana towards 
county library service through a municipal 
library. Mrs. Earl said that Indiana be- 
lieves in library service from an already exist- 
ing library, as provided in the Indiana library 
law because 

(1) The public library which already 
exists becomes the nucleus of the county li- 
brary and these books and other resources 
may be used by all the county, making a 
standard collection available at once. 

(2) It avoids unnecessary duplication of 
books and ‘service in the county. 


(3) It is much more economical than the 
establishment of an independent county li- 
brary. 


(4) The city library board, together with 
four representatives from the county at large 
should make an ideal library board, with the 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


A meeting of persons interested in univer- 
sity library extension service was held Tues- 
day, July 1, at 9:30 a. m., in connection with 
the annual conference of the American Li- 
brary Association at Saratoga Springs. Chair- 
man, Almere L. Scott, University Extension 
Division, University of Wisconsin. Ada J. 
McCarthy acted as secretary in the abseuice of 
Helen Wagstaff. 

The following papers were presented: 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION LIBRARY 
SERVICE IN RELATION TO OTHER 
STATE-WIDE LIBRARY AGEN- 
CIES* 

By Cartes H. Brown, Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames. 


An opportunity has developed for univer- 


*Abstract 
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interest of both city and county at heart. 

(5) Finally, this co-operative plan be. 
tween a central library and all parts of the 
county not already served, should provide 
trained, efficient service at a minimum cost. 
It is the only solution for books and good 
service for the small city as well as the 
county. 

Mrs. Kate D. Andrews, Elmira, New York, 
told of their county library work carried 
on through contract with the county commis- 
sioners. 

NEW LIBRARIES OUT OF OLD, the closing talk 
of the afternoon, was made by John A. Scott, 
trustee of the Jervis library, Rome, New 
York. With the aid of sketches, Mr. Scott 
detailed the evolution of a residence into a 
practical up-to-date library building. He ex- 
plained very clearly some of the difficulties 
involved and the final solution of two such 
problems as worked out by the Rome Board 
of Trustees. 

The nominating committee, in its report, 
named for chairman, Judge G. L. Zwick, St. 
Joseph; secretary, Mrs. Kate D. Andrews, 
Elmira. 

The report was accepted and the nominees 
elected. 

Mrs. J. R. Date, 
Secretary. 


EXTENSION SERVICE 


sity libraries to render a much-needed serv- 
ice, in adult education, not only to their 
alumni, but also to other citizens throughout 
the state. Indeed, this field is being thrust 
upon us and if we university librarians do not 
cultivate it the work will remain undone, or 
will be left to others who are not as well 
qualified by training and experience to meet 
the needs. 

The four years spent in college are now 
generally recognized as the beginning of a 
man’s education. The education of the suc- 
cessful man—in the highest meaning of the 
word success—must be continued throughout 
life. Part of this education must be obtained 
from reading. 

Our universities and colleges have the books 
and the experts to guide the individual in his 
reading and study. These facilities should 
be made easily and readily available to non- 
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residents, alumni, and citizens who are doing 
serious intellectual work. 

Many of our universities and colleges are 
thoroughly awake to the need and are at- 
tempting to meet it in part through extension 
services and research work. Our university 
libraries have not as yet worked out their 
relationship to this adult educational move- 
ment. True, some of us are doing a little 
something in a haphazard way—the agri- 
cultural colleges through the loan of agri- 
cultural books to the farmers; Amherst, with 
its alumni reading courses; and certain others. 
There is distinctly a need of a study of this 
field and the relationship which our libraries, 
and especially our state university libraries, 
should bear to it. There is a need for more 
organization, more definition, and more pub- 
licity in regard to the state-wide work which 
state university libraries should perform. 

The need is obvious. An engineer out in 
an isolated community, is working on a con- 
crete water tower. He does not know the 
precautions which should be taken, nor the 
work which has been done along this line. 
The engineering library has the information. 

There is apparently no generally recognized 
medium for bringing the desired information 
and the readers together. 

The cost would be small, the books and ex- 
perts are available ; the increased cost is main- 
ly the cost of handling correspondence. This 
field cannot be covered by library commis- 
sions, state libraries, or any agencies other 
than the universities and their libraries. 


THE UNIVERSITY EXTENSION LI- 
BRARY SERVICE AND THE PUB- 
LIC LIBRARY* 


By Jessre Spracure, President, Wisconsin Li- 
brary Association 


One of the oldest university extension lec- 
turers, Dr. Richard G. Moulton, has said: 

“University Extension means the extension 
of what a university stands for to all the 
vital interests of life. A university remains 


in an imperfect stage until it realizes how it 
must extend its influence to the whole body 
of the people; how it must extend its educa- 
tion to the whole period of human life; and 


V——_—_—_—— 
*Abstract. 
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how it must bring its high ideals to bear 
upon all the vital interests of mankind.” 

In small towns, the only community 


organization that is reaching out and extend- 
ing its influence to all of the people is the 
public library. The schools and the churches, 
the lodges and commercial clubs and farm 
bureaus reach groups of people. The library 
works with all of these groups, and extends 
its influence beyond them all to the non-affili- 
ated, unassociated people whom no other com- 
munity organization is reaching. 

In Wisconsin we realize that the public li- 
brary needs the university, and we firmly 
believe that the university needs the public 
library. 

In looking over the records of the univer- 
sity library extension work one is struck at 
once with the identity of the requests made 
by its patrons with those made at the public 
library. Many of the requests made of the 
university extension may be and are referred 
to the public library. In Wisconsin, in re- 
sponse to a request from a community with a 
public library, Miss Scott writes a letter vary- 
ing somewhat with the occasion but practically 
incorporating the following: 

“We hesitate to mail material on this sub- 
ject without information regarding material 
available in your local library. Your libra- 
rian appreciates the opportunity to aid any stu- 
dent who is searching for information. Learn- 
ing how to find information at hand is an 
essential factor in training for citizenship in 
a democracy. I am sure that you feel with 
me that the public library is an important 
factor in the civic and educational growth 
of any community and that its development 
should be encouraged in every possible way. 
We shall be very glad to supplement the ma- 
terial in your library but we feel we ought 
not to duplicate.” 

Thus, over and over again, the University 
of Wisconsin registers its conviction that the 
public library is in very fact what it claims 
to be, an integral part of our educational 
system. Who can estimate the influence of 
that letter on the prestige of the library! 

On the other hand the public library occu- 
pies a strategic position between the univer- 
sity and the people. There are in every com- 
munity large numbers of people whom the 
university is not likely to reach without the 
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initiative of the public library. Many re- 
quests at the public library are referred to the 
university. Ninety-five per cent of our Wis- 
consin libraries are now using the Extension 
Division. Here is a typical instance: the li- 
brarian writes, “One of our citizens is to speak 
at a large wholesale grocers’ convention in 
Chicago, on Tuesday, May 26. His subject 
is Equitable Treatment by Wholesale Grocers 
of Large and Small Buyers. I have just 


‘finished searching in our library and cannot 


find even one article that will help. I imag- 
ine it will be difficult to find good material, 
but will you please do the best you can and 
rush it. This man is not a reader and has 
never asked for help before, and I am very 
anxious to help him.” After consultation 
with the experts of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity and of State departments, suitable 
material was found and mailed as a loan pack- 
age library. From another town the librarian 
writes: “I wish to thank you in behalf of the 
Men’s Club for your prompt response with 
material for. the debate on The Necessity for 
Shorter Vacation Periods in Schools. Our 
people here in this town are becoming very 
appreciative of the splendid material you send 
out.” 

At the suggestion of the library, a member 
of a rural club chooses as her topic for an 
afternoon program, Present Conditions among 
the Indians of the United States. Much of the 
material that we find in our own library is in 
volumes too large and heavy to take out into 
the country, so we send to the University for 
clippings and pamphlet material. 

At that, the package which comes is a big 
bulky one, and when the woman sends her 
husband to the library for it with an expres- 
sion of good-humored endurance that makes 
us squirm a little. 

When he returns it a few weeks later, we 
say cheerfully, “Well, it is all over! Wish 
we might have heard your wife’s paper.” 

He stands looking at us, a big, roughly 
dressed, middle-aged man prominent and in- 
fluential in his township, as we well know. 

“Do you think that stuff is interesting?” he 
inquires. We admit honestly, we do. “Well, 
so do I!” he says. “When you handed me 
that package the other day, I thought it was 
the biggest lot of fool stuff I ever saw in my 
life. That night when my wife and I sat 


down for the evening, I just sat there and 
looked at her and wondered how she could 
read it. Finally I took up one of the pamph- 
lets and read a little, .nyself, just to see what 
it was. And say! I read about half that 
package I took home. I never was more jn. 
terested in anything. There are a lot of things 
we folks ought to know more about. We 
are too ignorant, that’s what's the matter with 
us.” 

Through the public library individuals and 
clubs are brought into touch with the new 
Guided-Club-Studies offered by the university, 
In this way a very close practical connection 
may be established between any group of citi- 
zens in any part of the State and the Uni- 
versity. A large number of clubs in Wiscon- 
sin will be studying under the direct guid- 
ance of the University this year, using ma- 
terial furnished in part by the local libraries 
and in part by the University. 

The resources of the small library are 
limited. The university is the natural ally of 
the small-town library. The librarian occu- 
pies the outpost. Through her intelligent co- 
operation, the university is able to put into the 
field its reserves of learning ard of personal 
service. The expert advice of the faculty of 
the university, the personal message of the 
staff of lecturers, the carefully chosen in- 
formation of the package library—all the co- 
ordinating results of the work of its various 
departments are brought to the services of 
the common people, always through the public 
library when possible. 

As the university extends its service, build- 
ing it steadily, stone by stone, is it not pos- 
sible, is it not probable that the public library 
may prove itself to be the very keystone of 
the arch? 


THE UNIVERSITY PACKAGE LI 
BRARY AND THE CLASSICAL 
TEACHER* 


By Frances SaBin, Service Bureau for Clas- 
sical Teachers, Teachers’ College, Co- 
lumbia University 


A Service Bureau for Classical Teachers 
has been established at Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, New York, under the 
auspices of the American Classical League. It 


*Abstract. 
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is designed to be a clearing house for the 
exchange of ideas on the teaching of Latin 
and Greek in the secondary schools. It is 
co-operative in its mature. Professionally 
minded teachers as well as other persons who 
are interested in the welfare of the classics 
and the culture they represent, are assisting 
the director of the Bureau in the preparation 
of material designed to improve the teaching 
of these subjects and to provide such infor- 
mation as may be desired upon occasions by 
school men, professors of education, librarians 
and the public in general. 

The Bureau aims to disseminate information 
and material through a correspondence depart- 
ment, the publication of a four-page leaflet 
known as Latin Notes and Latin pack- 
age libraries. Certain items in mimeographed 
or printed form are lent to teachers or sold at 
a minimum cost. A list of material available 
at the end of the school year appears in the 
April issue of Latin Notes. The resources 
of the University Extension Division 


are 
being utilized in the case of eight states, 
namely Texas, Wisconsin, Indiana, North 


Carolina, Virginia, Arizona, Tennessee, and 
Nebraska. This service will be extended very 
largely during the coming year. Co-operation 
on the part of state library commissions, 
university and public libraries, and similar 
agencies for publicity and circulation of ma- 
terial will be most heartily welcomed. 


The fact that an exhaustive investigation 
of all matters pertaining to the subject of the 
classics in the secondary schools (known as 
the Classical Survey and financed by the Gen- 
eral Education Board) has just been com- 
pleted makes the establishment of such a bu- 
reau especially opportune. The three problems 
with which the study has been concerned, 
namely, the determination of valid objectives 
for Latin, the content of the course which will 
enable the teacher to attain them, and sug- 
gestions as to the most effective methods of 
teaching, are of such vital importance for the 
welfare of the classics that they should be 
brought home to the teachers and educators 
in general in practical and concrete ways. The 


Service Bureau hopes to assist in this connec- 
tion. 
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EXTENSION LIBRARY SERVICE AND 
THE PHYSICIAN 


By J. G. Crownuwanrt, Secretary, State Medi- 
cal Society of Wisconsin 

Last week in Milwaukee I visited the 
meeting of the State Board of Medical Ex- 
aminers. There were 125 young men and 
women, recent graduates of medical colleges, 
taking their examinations to practice medicine 
in Wisconsin. I shall talk to you for a mo- 
ment about Dr. Jones who has now passed the 
examination. 

Dr. Jones establishes his practice in a com- 
munity of about 5,000 in the central portion 
of the state. He became a member of his 
county, state, and national medical societies. 
As a member of his county society, he will 
attend from three to eight meetings a year at 
which scientific papers will be read. As a 
member of the state medical society, he will 
probably attend the annual meeting where he 
will hear many papers read during the course 
of a three-day meeting. Just out of a medi- 
cal school, his personal library facilities are 
limited mainly to his college texts but, on the 
other hand, he begins his practice well abreast 
with the present-day progress of medical 
science. 

Let us look ahead five years. Dr. Jones has 
been rendering a type of service that has made 
his vacations few and far between. When va- 
cations have been possible, he has gone on 
fishing or hunting trips. He is suddenly faced 
with a type of disease which he recognizes, but 
in the treatment of which he has not had the 
opportunity to keep abreast with present-day 
methods. As is the case so many times, the 
patient cannot afford to go to a large city for 
special treatment. He or she relies upon Dr. 
Jones. Where is he to obtain the information 
he desires—the information he must have if 
he is to render adequate medical service? 

Again, the secretary of his county medical 
society informs him at the next meeting the 
members would like to have a paper from 
Dr. Jones. Though he will select a topic with 
which he is fairly familiar, he must review the 
recent literature on this subject. Where is he 
to obtain it? 

I have presented by illustration two prob- 
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lems that must frequently face the practitioner 
of medicine who lives in other than large 
cities where medical library facilities are im- 
mediately available. 

The medical profession faces but one prob- 
lem today. That problem is how to make ade- 
quate medical service available to all the 
people who desire it; to rich and poor at a 
cost that will be within their means in their 
respective stations in life. 

This is the problem which the State Medi- 
cal Society of Wisconsin is trying to solve 
for the benefit of its 1900 members and the 
benefit of their thousands of patients. Medi- 
cal science is not static but rather progresses 
by leaps and bounds. And so our problem 
was first how to assist. our members in ren- 
dering “adequate service.” Adequate medical 
service is based upon a knowledge of present- 
day progress. 

It is true that each month sees new text- 
books issued but it is just as true that their 
cost almost automatically limits the size of 
a physician’s personal library. It is also true 
that there are state medical journals, the Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Association, and 
several special journals published under the 
auspices of that association and somewhat 
kindred organizations. No one, however, can 
read all that is published each month nor has 
the average physician the opportunity, time, 
or means for indexing for future reference 
the material he receives. 

We, in Wisconsin, believe we have taken a 
step that will go far to solve this problem. 
We have established the aid of one of the 
State’s great institutions, for in whatever 
way the State aids its physicians to give 
better’ service, -just so does it directly aid a 
suffering citizenship. 

Arrangements were made whereby the Pack- 
age Library Department of our State Uni- 
versity should receive monthly reprints of all 
scientific papers published under the aus- 
pices of the American Medical Association. 

The number is large. In addition our Wis- 
consin Medical Journal sends to the Depart- 
ment all of its journals received on the so- 
called exchange list. The Package Library 
Department receives aid from the University 
Medical Department in arranging these pa- 
pers under the most practical and general head- 
ings. The packages are then available to the 
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physicians in the State. 
are made up as needed. 

Does this not go a long way toward soly- 
ing the problem? 

Shortly after this service was established 
I received a letter from a member in northern 
Wisconsin. He had a patient suffering with 
an unusual disease. The patient was the wife 
of a farmer. They did not have money that 
would enable the wife to secure the services 
of a specialist. It was up to their family 
physician to do his best. He said frankly 
that he did not know just what was consid- 
ered the modern and best treatment for the 
Could I help? I could not help but 
the package library could and the 
material he secured enabled the patient to 
make an uneventful recovery. 

Every month our state medical journal calls 
attention to the service this state department 
is ready to render the physician. And as we 
educate our members to make use of that sery- 
ice and as its use increases, just in that pro- 
portion will the State Society through the 
Package Library Department help to solve the 
great problem of how we may make “ade- 
quate medical service to all the 
people who desire it.” 

Miss Scott can present far more completely 
than can I the problems she has solved in 
establishing this service in Wisconsin. The 
service she now renders will have a steadily 
increasing use as its existence and value be- 
come more generally known. 

Every state has a state medical society and 
nearly all of them publish their state medi- 
cal journals. You will find no organization 
that will give greater co-operation to you. And 
while physicians constitute but a small part of 
the citizenship of a state, they stand ready to 
serve all, and so your service to the phy- 
sician is indeed a service to all the people. 
The service you may give deals with the 
preservation of life itself—our most precious 
possession. 

A very interesting and profitable discussion 
followed the reading of the papers. 

Le Noir Dimmitt, loan librarian, Extension 
Division, University of Texas, was elected 
chairman for next year’s meeting with the 
privilege of choosing the secretary. 

Apa J. McCarrny, 
Secretary, pro tem. 


Additional packages 
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service 
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AFFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAW LIBRARIES 


The nineteenth annual meeting of the 
American Association of Law Libraries was 
held at The Casino, Saratoga Springs, New 
York, July 1 to 3, 1924. President Andrew 
H. Mettee of the Library Company of the 
Baltimore Bar, Baltimore, Maryland, pre- 
sided during the session. 

The ADDRESS OF WELCOME was given by the 
Honorable Clarence H. Knapp, Mayor of 
Saratoga Springs. 

Mrs. Margaret C. Klingelsmith, librarian 
of the Biddle Law Library, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, responded. 

The President then made his apprEss to the 
Association. 

A paper on PARLIAMENTARY LAW IN JURIS- 
PRUDENCE, written by Lehr Fess, clerk at the 


Speaker’s Table, Washington, D. C., was 
read by Luther E. Hewitt. 
John D. Cowley’s paper entitled EccLE- 


SIASTICAL LAW BOOKS IN A LAW LIBRARY was 
read by A. S. McDaniel. Mr. Cowley is the 
assistant librarian of the Middle Temple Li- 
brary of London, England. 

It was moved and seconded that the paper 
entitled UNITED STATES PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 
AS LAW BooKs be printed and fifty (50) 
copies be given to Clarence A. Miller. Car- 
ried. 

It was moved and seconded that Edward M. 
Borchard be continued as chairman of the 
Committee on Classification of Roman and 
Civil Law Books. Carried. 

It was moved and seconded that a commit- 
tee be appointed to investigate and suggest 
to law book dealers and catalogers that a 
sufficient description of various law items be 
given. Carried. 

Mr. Godard was appointed as chairman with 
a committee of three, the chairman having 
power to increase the number from three to 
the number desired. ; 

Motion was made and seconded that all 
members of the American Association of Law 
Libraries be included in the list printed in the 
Standard Legal Directory. Carried. It was 
suggested that a footnote be made explain- 





ing the bold-face type in the Standard Legal 
Directory. 

Motion was made and seconded that Ralph 
Wilkin be continued chairman of Committee 
of Three to Co-operate with Mr. Smith as 
to Law Book Publications, Law Book Pub- 
lishers and Law Book Sellers. Carried. 

Motion was made and seconded to appoint 
an auditing committee of three. Carried. 

The following Auditing Committee was ap- 
pointed: Con. P. Cronin, W. J. Millard, 
Ralph H. Wilkin. 

Motion was made and seconded that the 
funds now in the Treasury be segregated into 
one fund for dues and another for expense 
of the Index to Legal Periodicals. Carried. 

The following resolution was offered by Mr. 
Hewitt: 

Whereas, The Law Library Journal and 
Index has been rescued by the Publication 
Committee from the financial difficulties which 
attended it from the day of its initial number 
until recently, and 

Whereas, The able and devoted efforts of 
the Publication Committee have carried the 
Journal and Index on through some sixteen 
years of doubt and struggle for continuance 
of existence until success appears to have been 
attained, 

Resolved by the American Association of 
Law Libraries, That the hearty thanks of the 
Association be tendered to the Publication 
Committee, to Franklin O. Poole, chairman, 
to George S. Godard, to E. A. Feazel, to Ger- 
trude E. Woodard and to Sumner Y. Wheeler, 
treasurer, for their work as Publication Com- 
mittee. 

Resolved, That the Secretary is hereby re- 
quested to communicate the Resolution to the 
members of the said Committee. 

Motion was made and seconded that the 
resolution offered by Mr. Hewitt be adopted. 
Carried. 

Motion was made and seconded that the 
Law Library Journal and Index to Legal 
Periodicals be published as one publication. 
Carried. 

Moved to adjourn to 9:30 Thursday morn- 
ing. 

It was moved and seconded that the Chair 
appoint a committee to communicate with the 
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proper authorities to make the advance sheets 
of the Court of Claims, the Attorney General, 
etc., available to law libraries. Carried. 

The following Committee was appointed: 
H. Stebbins, G. E. Wire, Nelson Cheney. 

Mr. Small’s report as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on New Members was adopted. 

It was moved and seconded that Mr. Gla- 
sier’s Committee on Laws on Printing, Pub- 
_lishing and Care of Public Records and Docu- 
ments be continued next year. Carried. 

It was moved and seconded that the pres- 
ent Committee on Statute Indexing be con- 
tinued. Carried. 

It was moved and seconded that the bills 
of the American Association of Law Li- 
braries for dues for affiliated national socie- 
ties, amounting to $16 for the year 1923 and 
for the year 1924 be paid. Carried. 

It was resolved that the correct reading 
of the By-laws is Section 3, authorizing the 
Treasurer to bill dues at $3, and that an 
optional bill with the amounts $3 and $5 both 
appearing be submitted. Carried. 

Motion was made and seconded that all 
papers on the program be printed in the Law 
Library Journal within six months after this 
meeting. Carried. 

Resolved, That these proceedings be num- 
bered Volume 18. 

Mr. Hewitt moved that this matter be left 
to the Committee. Carried. 

It was resolved that the Executive Com- 
mittee and the Committee on the Index con- 
fer about matters financial and otherwise. 
Carried. 

Motion was made by Mr. Small that Section 
3 of the By-laws be amended to read that 
the dues of library assistant be $2. Carried. 
The following officers were elected for the 
year: President, Sumner Y. Wheeler, Salem, 


Massachusetts; First vice-president, Ralph H. 
Wilkin, Springfield, Illinois; Second vice. 
president, Olive C. Lathrop, Detroit, Michi. 
gan; Secretary-treasurer, Mary S. Foote,* Ur. 
bana, Illinois; Executive Committee: Andrew 
H. Mettee, ex officio, Baltimore, Maryland: 
John T. Fitzpatrick, Albany, N. Y.; Con, P. 
Cronin, Phoenix, Arizona; W. J. Millard, 
Olympia, Washington. 

It was moved and seconded that the Seere- 
tary-treasurer have one vote on the Executive 
Committee except in case of a tie. Carried, 
It was suggested that the Association pay a 
certain amount to the Secretary-treasurer for 
her work. This was referred to the Executive 
Committee with power to act. 

Moved to adjourn until 2:30 o'clock. 

Next Session continued at 2:30 o'clock. 

A motion was made and seconded to ap- 
point a committee of three on exchange of 
duplicates. Carried. 

A motion was made and seconded to ap- 
point a committee to investigate exchange of 
Bar Association reports. Carried. The above 
motion was amended to read “To investigate 
and make improvements in the matter.” Sec- 
onded and carried. 

Mr. Redstone announced that Professor 
James of Harvard University had extended an 
invitation to the American Association of Law 
Libraries to meet at Harvard if the Law Li- 
brary Association considered meeting in the 
East. This was referred to the Executive 
Committee with power to act. 

A resolution of thanks was given to Presi- 
dent Andrew H. Mettee and to the Treasurer, 
Sumner Y. Wheeler. 

The Association then adjourned for the 
year. 

ANNA M. Ryan, 
Secretary pro tem. 


LEAGUE OF LIBRARY COMMISSIONS 


The League of Library Commissions met 
July 1, with an attendance of about 100. Mil- 
ton J. Ferguson, President, presided. Arthur 
R. Curry served as secretary. Minutes and 
financial report were deferred till the next 
regular annual meeting. The program con- 
sisted of papers by Anna A. McDonald, 

* Died September, 1924. Lucile Vernon, Associa- 


tion of the Bar of the City of New York, appointed 
to fill vacancy. 


Charles E. Rush, and Sydney B. Mitchell. 

Details of the meeting follow: 

Anna May Price recommended that the 
survey questionnaires to be sent out by the 
Committee of Five be sent to the several li- 
braries through the several state commissions. 
Julia A. Robinson, Arthur R. Curry, Julia W. 
Merrill, and others commended the idea. Eliz- 
abeth West recommended the preparation ot 
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an omnibus questionnaire to serve the Com- 
mittee of Five, the Department of Education, 
etc. A motion was made and seconded that 
the President appoint a committee to confer 
with Dr. Bostwick et al to this end. Those 
appointed were Miss Price, Miss West and 
Mr. Curry. (This committee conferred with 
Carl H. Milam, and two of the three decided 
that the plan would not be practical because 
of the facts that not all the questionnaires 
would be intended for the same groups and 
delay in returns would be occasioned by the 
intervention of the commissions. Mailing 
lists change. Some states have no commis- 
sions, and hence the direct mailing would have 
to continue in some states.) 

Anna A. McDonald read a paper on THE 
LIBRARY SYSTEMS BEST ADAPTED TO SERVE THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLE. She said, among other 
things, that our ideals as commission workers 
were the causes which would result in better 
libraries. “Books for everybody and everybody 
for books.” We must create public sentiment 
favorable to good library service. “Is it not 
possible to place libraries on the basis of eco- 
nomic necessities?” Farmers institute work- 
ers should put the county library on their 
programs. The International Harvester Com- 
pany has a big educational program because 
educated farmers buy more harvesters. Big 
corporations may be shown that the library 
may be a business asset. In everything that 
a man does to make money, there is a side 
that touches the library. Once women’s clubs 
gave chief support to libraries; now the 
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Rotary Club and other clubs may be ap- 
proached for support. 

Mr. Rush read a short paper on TEE TRAIN- 
ING, ETHICAL STANDARDS, AND IDEALS OF THE 
LIBRARY PERSONNEL. Among other things he 
said: “Our training facilities are inadequate. 
To form a clientele of seekers after wisdom 
and knowledge is the chief aim of the public 
library.” 

The last formal number on the program 
was a paper by Sydney B. Mitchell on THE 
RETURNS MADE TO THE PEOPLE ON THEIR IN- 
VESTMENT. He gave us a delightful sample 
of his direct questionnaire method. He com- 
pared librarians and assistants with business 
clerks to the advantage of the former as to 
accuracy and ability. Our system of card 
records has been adopted by business institu- 
tions. The spirit of the public library is to 
give more service than the law requires. 
“People usually want money more than they 
want books, yet banks always have the office 
on the ground floor and as near the street as 
possible.” He stressed the need of the libra- 
rian to know books. He gave good instances 
of the misuse of superseded books. . . . The 
evening and Sunday service is not so good, 
he says, as that of the regular week day, and 
it should be better—for the real worker and 
tax-payer. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Claypool Earl expressed the 
thanks of the League for the good program. 


ArtTHuR R. Curry, 
Acting Secretary. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE LIBRARIES 


The 27th annual meeting of the National 
Association of State Libraries was held at 
Saratoga Springs, New York, July 1-3, 1924. 


First Session 


(Tuesday morning, July 1) 

The first session was held in the library of 
the Casino. There was a formal address of 
welcome by James I. Wyer of the State Li- 
brary of New York, to which a response was 
made by Clarence B. Lester of the Wisconsin 
Public Library Commission, President of the 
Association. 

After these formalities President Lester an- 


nounced the appointment of the following 
committees : 

Nominating Committee, Edward H. Red- 
stone, State Library of Massachusetts; Harriet 
M. Skogh, Illinois State Library, and Milton 
J. Ferguson, State Library of California. 

Resolutions Committee, Demarchus  C. 
Brown, State Library of Indiana, and Alice 
M. Pray, State Library of New Hampshire. 

Auditing Committee, George S. Godard, 
State Library of Connecticut, and Elizabeth 
H. West, State Library of Texas. 

Mr. Lester introduced Demarchus C. Brown, 
who read a paper On DISTRIBUTION OF STATE 
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DOCUMENTS. Mr. Brown in his paper told of 
the great diversity of the methods of distribu- 
tion of state documents and of the various 
attitudes of state libraries in the matter of 
desiring all or some or none of the documents 
of other states. He also raised the question 
as to the desirability of states publishing a 
year book which would summarize the essen- 
tial features of the reports of the various 
_departments of a particular state. He con- 
cluded his talk by giving a summary of the 
number of answers received from state li- 
braries to a series of questions he had pro- 
pounded along various lines. These questions 
and the number of answers to each are here- 
with given: 

1. Who distributes state documents? Sec- 
retary of state, 11; state library, 20; no single 
agency, 1; separate departments, 1; state 
printing board, 2; state library, secretary of 
state and separate offices, 5; state library and 
state university, 1; state house custodian, 1. 

2. To whom? State libraries, 15; state 
libraries and other exchange agencies, 16; any 
one requesting, 5; state offices, 1; general, 2. 

3. How often? As published, 18; quar- 
terly, 4; two or three times a year, 10; once 
a year, 4; once a month, 1; as requested, 1; 
every two months, 1; biennially, 1. 

4. By law or request? Law, 22; request, 
7; both, 10. 

5. Is carriage prepaid? Yes, 41; no, 1. 

6. Do you want all state publications of 
all states? Yes, 32; no, 5; legal only, 2; 
legal and department reports, 1. 

7. Who is proper distributing officer? 
State librarian, 22; secretary of state, 4; 
state library and secretary of state, 1; super- 
intendent of documents, 1; state law librarian, 
1; general distributing officer not desired, 1; 
state printing board, 2. 

8. Are you willing to recommend a law 
naming distributing officer? Yes, 15; no, 6; 
already have law, 4. 

9. Do you want acknowledgments ? 
31; no, 7. 

10. What do you do with state publica- 
tions when received? Classify, 28; collect 
certain ones and classify, 6; classify legal, 
store others, 1; store, 5. 

This was followed by a paper by James I. 
Wyer, New York State Library, on LETTERED 
AND UNLETTERED LIBRARIANS, which was a 


Yes, 
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criticism of more or less 


é unbusinesslike 
methods frequently prevailing in the nandling 


of correspondence both by librarians and 
those with whom librarians have business 
intercourse. In this connection Mr, Wyer 
read copies of many letters sent and received 
by the New York State Library which sup- 
ported his contention. These letters Lave 
many instances of failure to respond to re. 
quests and of asking for copies of publica. 
tions that already had been forwarded to those 
making the requests. 

The paper by Mr. Wyer was followed by a 
general discussion on the proposition of the 
consolidation and condensation of. state re- 
ports in one volume, in which Mrs. Ella M. 
Thornton of the Georgia State Library; D.C 
Brown, State Library of Indiana; Anna Mac- 
Donald, Pennsylvania State Library ; James I, 
Wyer; Ruth Montgomery of the New York 
State Library; Harriet M. Skogh of the IIli- 
nois State Library; George S. Godard, Con- 
necticut State Library, and others took part. 

The proposition of a year book containing 
a summary of state department reports was 
favored provided this did not interfere with 
the publication and distribution of more de- 
tailed departmental reports. Mr. Wyer also 
regretted the tendency to discontinue the 
publication of collected editions of state 
documents. 

This discussion was followed by the read- 
ing of a paper by George S. Godard, Con- 
necticut State Library which was a continua- 
tion of his paper of 1922, giving a suRVEY oF 
THE FUNCTIONS OF STATE LIBRARIES. 


Second Session 


(Wednesday morning, July 2) 

On Wednesday morning a joint meeting of 
the National Association of State Libraries 
was held with the Civic Division of the Spe- 
cial Libraries Association. 

A paper was read on 


STATUTE LAW INDEXING 
By H. H. B. Meyer, Library of Congress 


The partial index of state legislation in the 
Legislative Reference Service of the Library 
of Congress has been in progress since 1917. 
It has been carried on along broad lines in 
the effort to avoid the hopeless labyrinth 
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which too detailed indexing of such a mass 
of material would involve but in sufficient 
detail, however, to furnish a key under one 
alphabet to all general current state legisla- 
tion. Certain classes of material deemed not 
sufficiently important to warrant indexing 
have been excluded. The index has proved 
very useful, not only in legislative reference 
work, but to the many readers using the Li- 
brary in state law research work, where only 
recent legislation is desired, for it furnishes 
an escape from the hopeless lack of uniformity 
found in the indexes to the session laws them- 
selves. Within the limits which the index 
attempts to cover, material may be found in 
a few minutes which it would otherwise take 
from two to four days to locate. Special 
attention has been paid to experimental legis- 
lation in the fields of sociology and economics, 
keeping always in mind the special needs of 
legislative reference work. This fact has 
often made it possible to locate without any 
difficulty material from special points of view, 
that would be absolutely unavailable if we 
had to rely wholly on the volume indexes. 
Take, for instance, inquiries concerning ex- 
periments in price fixing or state control of 
distribution of necessaries. The exact com- 
modities affected by this type of legislation 
have been so varied, and the acts have been 
indexed ordinarily only under the specific 
heading, that it would have been impossible 
to collect together instances of legislation of 
this character if the indexes of the session 
laws were used exclusively. 

The effort has been made to keep the index 
abreast of the material received in the Library 
of Congress but that has not been feasible. 
However, it has been kept fairly up to date 
and ordinarily any requests on recent legisla- 
tion, up to within the current session, can be 
answered from the files with a couple of 
hours additional work to cover material not 
yet indexed. 

To define more exactly the scope of the 
index the following statement of the types 


of Acts which have not been indexed is 
presented : " 
1. Local. All acts applying to a specified 


town, county, etc., or to a specified class, such 
as cities of the first class, counties of the 
second class, etc., are excluded. 


2. Temporary. All acts limited in the 
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duration of their effect are excluded unless 
important for some special reasons, such as 
temporary war legislation, during the war 
period. 

3. Institutions. 
single institution. 

4. Private. All personal legislation includ- 
ing acts applying to a specified corporation 
or society. 

5. Appropriations. 

6. Officers. All acts prescribing the duties, 
salaries, etc., of officers, except such as directly 
affect the subject matter with which they deal. 
For instance, an act requiring an officer to 
make monthly reports would not be indexed, 
while one requiring local health inspectors to 
inspect meat would be indexed under meat. 

7. Administrative. Similarly matter regu- 


All acts applying to a 


lating official administration is not indexed ° 
except as it affects indexed subjects. 
8. Courts. Regulations of a specified 


court are not indexed except juvenile courts, 
which are indexed under Children. 

We have not at any time planned printing 
this index. 

When this matter was first presented to us 
the inquiry was for the possible publication 
of the Index to State Legislation prepared 
in the Legislative Reference Service, and in 
response to Mr. Hewitt’s letter I prepared a 
memorandum, a copy of which is attached. 
We were afterwards led to consider the 
brief form of digest prepared by the New 
York State Library from 1890 to 1908. Pro- 
fessor Chamberlain considers that the digest 
is the most important feature but it is diffi- 
cult to tell how much is expected and what 
to provide for in the estimates. 

The total number of pages in a complete 
set of the latest Session Laws which would 
include the issues for two years for each of 
the six states having annual sessions, amounts 
to about 42,000 pages. The total number of 
pages for the Federal Statutes for the 65th, 
66th, and 67th Congresses, each covering a 
period of two years, are as follows: 


chk tukc aes Rie 1938 
| ee ee ae 1820 
OEE as Seti core ee 2300 


About a third oi these in each case are private 


laws. The number of pages for the public 
acts run: 











DAN dss dens daseaceteas 1353 
eee eer ee a 1448 
SU sdtscetsadien nares 1563 


To index the public laws of the Federal 
Statutes now requires the full time of three 
assistants and the part time of one or two 
copyists. Under the reclassification schedule 
the total expenditure for salaries will be about 
$7,500. Applying the considerations which 
Professor Chamberlain and his colleagues laid 
down in the 1923 report of the Committee on 
Noteworthy Changes in Statutory Law of the 
American Bar Association, a copy of which 
is attached to his letter, [| judge that about 
one-third of the state material will properly 
fall within the scope of an index and digest. 
This is relatively to the whole body of the law, 
about half as much as we index of the Federal 
Law. It would amount to 14,000 pages, about 
ten times as large as the Federal Statutes. 
We index the Federal Statutes with great 
minuteness and completeness but it is fair to 
assume that it will take two or three times 
as many persons to cover the State Laws, 
even with one-fourth or one-fifth the com- 
pleteness with which we cover the Federal 
Statutes and $20,000 would not be an exces- 
sive estimate. This does not provide for the 
digesting. If this is to be no more complete 
than the digesting done by the New York 
State Library or than what is given in the 
above mentioned 1923 report it could prob- 
ably be done for an additional expenditure of 
$5,000. How much should be added to this 
will depend entirely upon the degree of full- 
ness with which the digesting is done and this 
could only be determined by a conference of 
all the parties concerned. 

I understand from Professor Chamberlain’s 
letter that so far only a petition has been 
presented to Congress 
drawn. 


actual bill 

May I offer the following sugges- 
in drawing such a bill: Professor 
Chamberlain speaks of the delay in gathering 
copies of the laws. This is our own experi- 
ence year after year. If the printed index 
and digest is to cover the sessions of all the 
states for a period of two years the fund 
should be made available beyond the limits 
of one year, in fact they should hold over 
from year to year. 

The 


and no 


tions 


above estimates do not include any 
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allowance for printing. Two courses are Open, 
to include this in the appropriation or to 
provide for submitting the index and digest 
in form of a report to Congress with the idea 
of having Congress print the material as a 
Congressional document. 

I have tried to get some idea of the cost 
of the New York State Library Index and 
Digest Review but the figures have not been 
preserved. From such information as Mr. 
Wyer, the present state librarian, could gather 
he says that the Jndex could be resumed for 
about $10,000 per year, exclusive of printing. 
My own judgment is that this estimate is too 
low. The material has increased enormously 
and there is a much greater variety of subject 
to be indexed and digested. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Meyer’s paper a 
motion was adopted that a committee be ap- 
pointed to take steps looking toward the 
preparation and advocacy of a bill to be 
enacted by Congress to carry into effect Mr. 
Meyer’s recommendations. A committee was 
appointed consisting of George S. Godard, 
representing the State Libraries; Herbert O. 
Brigham, representing the Special Libraries, 
to act with Luther E. Hewitt, chairman of an 
existing committee of the American Associa- 
tion of Law Libraries having practically this 
same purpose in mind. 

A paper was then presented by Edward D. 
Greenman of the New York Bureau of Munic- 
ipal Information on CO-OPERATIVE MUNICIPAL 
RESEARCH. Mr. Greenman told in his paper 
of the assistance the New York Bu- 
reau of Municipal Information was to officials 
of the different cities of his state in the collec- 
tion and dissemination of information upon 
all subjects in which these officials might be 
interested. Among other things Mr. Green- 
man said: 


great 


“The legislative work of this organization is 
indispensable to the cities. The Bureau acts 
as a connecting link between the cities and the 
Legislature. All bills affecting cities are 
carefully studied by a committee of city 
officials. The recommendations of this com- 
mittee, either approving or disapproving bills 
are sent to both houses of the Legislature, 
and to the committee on cities. In approving 
or opposing legislation the attitude of the 
cities towards any bill is procured either by 
letter or by conferences of the corporation 
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counsels of the cities. The Legislative Com- 
mittee of this Bureau during the last session 
of the Legislature studied 235 bills affecting 
city government. Of these 41 were approved 
and 51 disapproved, 69 were referred directly 
to the cities affected, and no action was taken 
on the remaining 64. Nine of the bills opposed 
provided for various kinds of tax exemption 
and if enacted into law would have greatly 
reduced the revenues of the cities of this 
State. An analysis of the bills not passed by 
the legislature owing to the disapproval of 
this Bureau will prove the value of the co-op- 
erative efforts of the cities in this work. Had 
these bills become laws the cost of city gov- 
ernment would have been greatly increased 
during the following year and all succeeding 
years. Of the bills opposed only one became 
a law and that did not vitally affect the ad- 
ministration of city affairs. The governor 
vetoed all bills upon which objections were 
filed. The Legislature on its part has come 
to depend to a large extent upon the Bureau 
for suggestions and criticisms of legislation 
affecting cities. Through the Bureau it at- 
tempts to correctly interpret the will of the 
cities and to place on the statute books only 
laws of vital importance to the cities. 

“The Joint Committee on Taxation and 
Retrenchment in its report to the State Legis- 
lature says that ‘there is no single force for 
good government in this State that is to be 
compared with the influence of the New York 
State Bureau of Municipal Information.’ The 
co-operation of city officials has made this 
force what it is. As an agency for better 
city government it leaves no excuse for any 
city official in this state to waste public funds 
on theory, fantasies or in experiments that 
have failed in other cities. It has eliminated 
the duplication of work in collecting and dis- 
tributing municipal data. It has substituted 
facts for guesses in municipal work. It 


makes available to all city officials the best 
thought, experience and resources of all the 
other cities so that their successes may be 
repeated and failures prevented.” 


The Wednesday morning program was con- 
cluded with the 
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REPORT OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE 
ON NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE 
REFERENCE SERVICE 


By Georce S. Goparp, Connecticut State 
Library 


In our former reports we have called atten- 
tion to the efforts which were being made by 
the National Association of State Libraries 
and the American Association of Law Li- 
braries to formulate and establish a national 
legislative reference service through which 
the several subscribers and co-operators might 
receive a prompt, comprehensive, systematic 
and reliable legislative intelligence service and 
at a reasonable cost. The Index to State 
Legislation was the result of these efforts. 
The publication of this official index to state 
legislation, published under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on National Legislative 
Information Service of the National Associa- 
tion of State Libraries and American Asso- 
ciation of Law Libraries, so successfully is- 
sued in 1915 and 1916, owing to the lack of 
support, could not be resumed. It is to be 
regretted that this Jndex, which was unique, 
could not be resumed, for nothing else thus 
far covers the same ground. 

It will be remembered that this weekly 
cumulative index to all legislation enacted 
or proposed in all of the state legislatures in 
session, contained: 

1. Under each state, a numerical list of 
all bills and resolutions introduced in each 
house, showing introduction number, date of 
introduction, introducer, subject, effect, and 
chapter number, if enacted, or legislative posi- 
tion at the date of publication of the current 
number of the Jndex, or at as late a date as 
mail transmission makes possible. 

2. A classification of all bills by subjects, 
arranged alphabetically, and a subdivision by 
states. 

This information was arranged so that one 
desiring to check any item of legislation might 
do so quickly and with certainty. The data 
which formed the basis for this weekly 
cumulative Index to State Legislation was 
furnished to the editors and compilers by 
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officers of state legislatures, state legislative 
bureaus, state and other state 
officials. The editing and publishing was done 
under the direction of the Joint Committee, 
by the Law Reporting Company of New York 
City, with branches at Washington, Chicago, 
Kansas City, San Francisco, and New Haven. 

Through this co-operative weekly index the 


librarians, 


following results were accomplished: 

1. It gave prompt and authoritative infor- 
‘mation regarding all legislation and showed 
the legislator and attorney what matters of 
interest to him 


had been enacted or intro- 


duced in one or more states. 

2. It made it possible for the legislator and 
attorney to ascertain promptly what particu- 
lar laws and bills were of special interest to 
them. 

3. It showed what laws were enacted in the 
several states, many weeks before the session 
laws were published. 

4. It gave in the subject index of the final 
number for the year a key to all state legis- 
lation of the year, a subject index found in 
no other publication. 

It was hoped that the publication of this 
co-operative index to state legislation might 
have been resumed in the near future. It was 
needed by legislators, research bureaus, in- 
vestigators and students, libraries, commercial 
and all 
legislative action in the 


organizations, others interested in 


several states who 
desire prompt knowledge of movements look 
ing towards 


economic and correctional matters. 


proposed changes in social, 

This service, the publication of which was 
interrupted largely by war conditions, was pro 
posed at the Lake Minnetonka conference in 
1908,. and has. been developed under the fol- 
lowing committee : Godard, State 
Library of chairman; F. O. 


George S. 
Connecticut, 


Poole, Association of the Bar of New York 
City, secretary; Charles F. D. Belden, State 
Library of Massachusetts; Herbert O. Brig- 


ham, State Library of Rhode Island; John 
A. Lapp, Indiana Bureau of Legislative In- 
formation; A. J. Small, Law and Legislative 
Reference Department, lowa State Library. 
The Committee on Commercial Information 
Service of the Special Libraries Association 
of which one of our associates, Edward H. 
State Library of 
is president, has just published a 


Redstone, Massachusetts, 


Tlandbook 


c 


Oj 
pages filled with useful information along 
these lines, and the fact that there is now a 
probability that there may be a service along 
these lines rendered through the Library of 
Congress, leads your Committee on National 
Legislative Information Service to recommend 
that for the present the Committee be con- 
tinued, in order that any incipient possibilities 
now extant may be utilized if advisable. It 
is always darkest just before dawn. 


Commercial Information Services of 97 


Third Session 


(Thursday morning, July 3) 
A large portion of the session was devoted 
to the subject of arcutves. This part of the 
presided over by George §, 
Godard of the Connecticut State Library, 
A paper was presented on 


session was 


ARCHIVES WORK OF NORTH 


CAROLINA 

By R. B. House, North Carolina Historical 
Commission 

The collection, preservation, and arrange- 


ment of public records, and in many ways 
the publication and distribution of them, are 
today on a sound and progressive footing in 
North Carolina, thanks to the founding of the 
North 
1903. 


history of 


Commission in 
Prior to 1903, however, the archival 
North Carolina is replete with 
horrible examples of careless and unscientific 
administration of public And _ yet 
scientific care of public papers 
was set early in the life of the colony. 
lor 


Carolina Historical 


records. 
the goal of 


instance, the regular and formal record- 
ing of deeds of sale was first introduced into 
the American colonies by John Locke in his 
Fundamental constitutions for the proprietary 
colony of North Carolina. Also Locke intro- 
duced into the colony rigid provisions for 
recording births, marriages, and deaths, all of 
which were incorporated in the Revisals of 
1715. So much for the formal provision. 
The non-success of the scheme is illustrated 
by the following statement of Governor Tryon 
in 1767: 

“There is no 


regular register of births, 


burials, or marriages kept in any county of 
the province, although prescribed by some of 
established 


our acts of assembly and a fee 
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for it. The reason for this neglect is chiefly 
owing to the remote residence of most of the 
parishioners from the parish clerks or readers 
in their respective parishes or counties, many 
of which are from forty to fifty miles square 
and upwards, besides most families having a 
private burying place on their plantations.” 

Not even the laws were kept securely. Re- 
ferring to the Revised Laws of 1715, Gov- 
ernor Johnston in 1736 said: “Upon strictest 
inquiry J can’t find that there is one complete 
copy of them in any one place.” 

Other official papers, such as those of the 
governor, the secretary, etc., had no official 
repository. North Carolina had no permanent 
capital till the founding of Raleigh in 1792. 
In the years prior to this, the capital shifted 
from place to place, and officials kept official 
documents in their own houses or wherever 
else they deemed convenient. One county 
clerk had a special box fitted on his carriage 
and kept his papers there for convenient use 
either at home or the office. Moreover, when 
a public officer retired, he took the papers of 
the office as his private property. 

In addition to carelessness, improper stor- 
age plans endangered the state and county 
records continuously. North Carolina has 
suffered the loss of one state capitol, one 
state library, and 36 county courthouses by 
fire. 

It is impossible to estimate the consequent 
losses of documents. The surprising thing is 
that so many were saved. It may be stated 
that they survived by accident, for if in the 
days of non-fire-proof buildings, there had 
been a rigid requirement that all public docu- 
ments be deposited in official buildings, the 
loss in the cases of these 38 fires would have 
been total for the State up to 1823, and for 
each of the 36 counties up to the time of the 
several respective fires. 

To carelessness and improper housing was 
added the constant menace of deliberate or 
unconscious 
have been almost a routine 
process today to regain by purchase stolen 
documents that have at last come into the 
hands of the auctioneers. Officials considered 
such things as marriage bonds, for instance, 
as of no permanent value. 


Countless documents 


stolen. It is 


thievery. 


Frequently a per- 
son searching for a family record was pre- 





sented with the original bond instead of a 
copy. 

It is hard to say whether such historians 
as Martin, Williamson, Murphey, and Swain, 
preserved the history of North Carolina or 
destroyed it. For each one of these students 
in the process of his labors gathered together 
in his own hands masses of public documents 
that ought never to have been taken from 
the public buildings. In the case of each his- 
torian, the projected history was never fin- 
ished, the documents were never returned to 
their proper places, but were dissipated and 
lost. Thus we have today the doubtful ad- 
vantage of incomplete histories, and the certain 
disadvantage of lost documents. 

The first systematic step in preserving the 
official records of North Carolina was taken 
in 1879, when Governor Jarvis discovered a 
tremendous pile of papers in an old arsenal 
at Raleigh. On investigation he found that 
they were colonial and state records of North 
Carolina. He secured the passage of a law 
in 1881 authorizing the trustees of the State 
Library to edit and publish them. The result 
of this law is the monumental work of Wil- 
liam L. Saunders and Walter Clark, The 
Colonial and the State Records of North 
Carolina, in 26 volumes, indexed by Stephen 
B. Weeks. Much of the material in these 
volumes was secured not in North Carolina, 
but from the British Public Record Office by 
transcript. It was thought at the time of 
publication of these volumes that they repre- 
sented as complete a restoration of North 
Carolina documents as could be made. But 
recent investigation in London reveals the 
fact that thousands of documents remain to 
be copied. This work of copying is being 
pushed forward at present at the rate of 
about one thousand a year. 

Finally, in 1903 the North Carolina His- 
torical Commission was created “to collect, 
preserve, arrange, and publish” the manuscript 
records of the State. The work of this Com- 
mission is comprehensive of every record that 
relates to history. It administers the archives 
of State and of counties; it collects, preserves 
and publishes historical manuscripts from 
private sources, and it maintains a historical 
museum. The Commission consists of five 
men appointed for interlocking terms of five 


years each by the Governor. These commis- 
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sioners have complete control over the funds, 
materials, and policies of the Commission. 
They direct the work of a trained staff of 
nine. 

The actual work may be 
follows: 

Collection: <A collector is constantly in the 
field, literally rescuing old documents from 
cellars and attics, as well as bringing in the 
more modern non-current records of State 


described as 


and county. 


Preservation: These documents are often 
infected with various paper parasites, scorched, 
water-logged, torn, faded by sunlight, or 
rotted to powder. The first task is to restore 
them to such condition as will permit their 
being handled. This is done by the process 
of crepelining; that is, the encasing of the 
paper in muslin in such a way as to prevent 
its tearing, and yet have it perfectly legible. 
The documents are then ready for classifica- 
tion and filing. 

Classification: The principles of classifica- 
tion are simple, according to the source, and 
in strict chronological order. But after hav- 
ing been knocked about for a hundred years, 
it may be the papers are often mixed. Classi- 
fication is by no means a simple task. 

Filing: The papers are then filed flat in 
linen boxes in the stock room. This really 
is the only treatment the majority of the 
papers will get for years, because of the 
tediousness of mounting them. But the goal 
is to mount the documents on sheets of heavy 
paper and bind them in volumes. 

Calendaring: The next step is to arrange 
a guide to these records. It is impossible to 
index a manuscript collection. Our system is 


. first to write .a brief description of a collec- 
- tion and as soon as possible to calendar it. 
* This, like mounting and binding, is an almost 
’ interminable task, but it is in progress. 


Publication: With proper filing in a fire- 
proof place and arrangements made for their 
consultation, the major part of administration 
of archives is done. But it is the practice of 
most historical bodies to publish the documents 
also, as time, labor, and money permit. Our 
practice is to employ some trained historian to 
edit a collection and we publish under his 
supervision. 

The results of this administration are grati- 
fying. Beginning in 1903, we have built up a 


collection of some half a million documents 
often piecing collections together from i. 
ens of accidental resting places. As a resylt 
of the genuine value of this work in restoring 
the history of the State, the interest aroused 
by it, and the enthusiastic support of the peo- 
ple, the Historical Commission has been ep- 
abled to cope with the growing demands of 
archival work. 

John H. Edmonds, state archivist of Massa- 
chusetts, gave a paper On ARCHIVES WORK IN 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Mr. Edmonds’ paper in part was as fol- 
lows: “The Massachusetts Archives consist 
principally of records and files pertaining to 
legislation, etc., from 1622 to the present, a 
million and a half items, more or less, with 
the accent on the more. It includes many 
not mentioned in the Massachusetts Bay 
Records, Province Laws, or the Acts and 
Resolves, and there is often more informa- 
tion, from a legal and historical standpoint, 
in proposed legislation that is endorsed ‘non- 
concurred,’ ‘leave to withdraw,’ ‘referred to 
next General Court,’ or ‘no legislation neces- 
sary’ than in that which passes and becomes 
law. 

“The archives proper consist of some 200,- 
000 papers, 1622-1780, arranged in 85 different 
groups, chronologically, and so bound. From 
1780 to date all material relating to legisla- 
tion that has passed is filed together under 
the number that the act or resolve receives 
at its signing. Those relating to legislation 
that is defeated or deferred are filed under 
the bill number (either House or Senate) 
and the disposal. 

“As this arrangement of the achives has 
been in effect for practically one hundred 
years, it is impossible to change it, as almost 
from the beginning the papers have been 
quoted extensively with reference to volume 
and page. 

“Accessions to this collection (which are 
by gift or transfer only) come very slowly. 
They are placed in a miscellaneous group and 
as soon as enough are on hand are substan- 
tially bound and indexed. 

“The secretary has been the custodian of 
the Archives of the Colony, Province, State 
and Commonwealth, but since 1897 he has 
deputed his authority to the chief of the 
Archives Division. 
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“In former times the policy of the Archives 
Division has been one of reserve and the old 
idea of departmental rights was very strong. 
Since my advent into it some six years ago, 
I have endeavored to build up a co-operation 
between it and all other departments, and I 
have been ably assisted by Mr. Redstone, the 
state librarian, to the extent that today we 
work as one. 

“Some idea of our various activities can be 
gathered from the following, taken from my 
report for 1923: 

“The number of visitors during the year 
was 2,752; written inquiries, military service, 
738; historical, legal and miscellaneous, 340; 
certificates of military service, 233; copies of 
legislative records and manuscripts, typewrit- 
ten, 146; of legislative records, manuscripts, 
maps, corporation records and other material, 
photostatic, 721; of soldiers’ discharges, 
photostatic, 90; of world war records, photo- 
static, 2,500; totalling 28,381 photostats; fees 
received: for military certificates, $237.05; 
typewritten copies, $130.60; photostatic cop- 
ies, $4,138.17; totalling $4,505.82.” 

Mr. Edmonds’ paper included a detailed 
description of the Archives of Massachusetts 
and the methods of their preservation. At the 
conclusion of his paper there was a discussion 
relative to the operation of the photostat, and 
remarks were made by Allan P. Hoard ot 
the Emery Record Preserving Company of 
Taunton, Massachusetts, and by Mr. Nelson, 
chief of the Archivist Division of the New 
York State Library. Mr. Edmonds, in reply 
to questions as to the method of getting de- 
sirable results under certain conditions, said 
that it was largely a matter of the efficiency 
of the photostat operator. Too many, he said, 
were of the opinion that anyone could operate 
a photostat machine. 

Following the papers by Mr. House and 
Mr. Edmonds and the discussion thereon, a 
symposium On STATE LIBRARY BUILDINGS was 
conducted under the chairmanship of Elizabeth 
H. West, State Library of Texas. 

Milton J. Ferguson, California State Li- 
brary, and George S. Godard, State Library 
of Connecticut, described the state library 
buildings in their respective states. Harriet 


M. Skogh, of the General Library of the IIli- 
nois State Library, and Samuel G. Ayres of 
Biblical 


the Garrett Institute Library of 
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Evanston, Illinois, also took part in the sym- 
posium. The matter elicited much interest 
and Miss West raised the question of the de- 
sirability of continuing the symposium at 
next year’s conference, and the President was 
authorized to appoint a committee of three 
for a further consideration of state library 
buildings at the 1925 conference. 


Business Session 


(Thursday morning, July 3) 


At the final session which was a business 
meeting, John P. Dullard, secretary-treasurer, 
presented a report showing a balance in the 
treasury of $275.81, with a report of the Au- 
diting Committee approving the same. 

The Committee on Resolutions, Mr. Brown, 
chairman, presented a series of resolutions 
which were read and adopted. These resolu- 
tions included expressions of appreciation to 
speakers, to the retiring officers and to others 
who had contributed to the success of the 
meetings of the National Association of State 
Libraries and to the entertainment of its mem- 
bers. Also a resolution was passed expressing 
regret over the death of Mrs. Mary C. 
Spencer, for many years state librarian of 
Michigan and one of the most earnest and 
helpful members of the National Association 
of State Libraries. 

A resolution was offered by R. B. House of 
the North Carolina Historical Commission, 
declaring it the sense of the Association that 
state libraries, state library commissions and 
state archival departments operate more effec- 
tively as independent bodies than as_ sub- 
ordinate divisions of other state departments. 
After considerable discussion and modification 
by the Committee on Resolutions to conform 
to the sense of those present that the Associa- 
tion should speak only for state libraries, the 
resolution was adopted in the following form: 


Resolved, That it is the sense of this Asso- 
ciation that state libraries operate more effec- 
tively as independent bodies than as _ sub- 
ordinate divisions of other state departments. 


John P. Dullard, Secretary-Treasurer, pre- 
sented a report showing a balance in the treas- 
ury of $275.81, with a report of the Auditing 
Committee approving the same. 

H. H. B. Meyer of the Library of Congress 
told of plans on foot for a national archive 
building and suggested that members of the 
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Association urge their respective congressmen 
to favor the necessary appropriation for such 
a building. 

The Committee on Nominations made the 
following report and the nominees presented 
were unanimously elected: 

President, Con. P. 

Arizona, Phoenix. 
First vice-president, H. J. Conant, State Li- 

brary of Vermont, Montpelier. 
Second vice-president, W. J. Millard, 

Law Library of Washington, Olympia. 
Secretary-treasurer, Herbert S. 

State Library of Ohio, Columbus. 

A resolution by Elizabeth H. West, Texas 
State Library providing for the appointment 
of a committee of three, to be appointed by the 
President, to consider further the subject of 
state library buildings and report at 
year’s conference, was adopted. 

Retiring President Lester, after the induc- 
tion of the new officers, presented in its au- 
thor’s absence the following paper which was 
ordered spread in full on the minutes of the 
Association. The paper is as follows: 


Cronin, State Library of 


State 


Hirshberg, 


next 


MARY C. SPENCER 

APPRECIATION 

By JouHNson BriGHam, State Library of 
Michigan 


AN 


Every member of the National Association 
of State Libraries who attended the con- 
ference at Detroit two years ago will recall 
with keenest pleasure and _ satisfaction the 
reception and banquet given Mrs. Mary C. 
Spencer, the venerable librarian of 
Michigan. Mrs. Spencer was then in her 
eightieth year, and evidently in failing health. 

Our chief satisfaction in recalling the 
event is that we did not wait until her death 
to do her honor and show our love and re- 
spect for her. We recall the radiant smile 
and the rush of color to her cheek as she 
listened to the congratulations and words of 
praise which came spontaneously from the lips 
of the several speakers, her old-time friends 
and associates in state library work. 

Nor can we forget the almost girlish 
modesty with which Mrs. Spencer briefly 
responded referring to her long service, with 
the statement that she had simply done her 
duty to the State that had honored ber, and 


state 
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had scarcely merited the high praise her 
friends showered upon her. 
When I look back over Mrs. Spencer's 


double life—I use the term “double life” jp 
its best sense—I recall the oft-quoted initial 
sentence in The vicar of Wakefield, and am 
sure that Goldsmith, were he with us. today, 
would agree with me in that one who “rears 
a large family” and, after having discharged 
in full her responsibility as a parent, then 
takes upon herself the duties and_responsi- 
bilities of a public career, devoting her middle 
life and last years to the building up of a 
great state library, is infinitely more entitled 
to high place in popular estimation than one 
who “only talks of population.” 

Between the 1842 and 1923, that 
brave, true woman, Mrs. Mary C. Spencer, 
passed through many and varied experiences. 
At 21 she was the happy bride of an officer 
in the Union Army. Years after she was 
left a widow, with four young children—all 
of whom, happily, still live to honor, and do 
honor to, her memory. 


years 


At 43, thrown upon 
her own resources, she entered the Michigan 
State Library as an assistant. At 5], fully 
prepared by eight years of faithful service 
as an assistant, she was appointed state li- 
brarian of Michigan. 
continued 


In this new career she 
perseveringly, unremittingly, and 
successfully, until a few weeks prior to her 
decease. 

Mr. Rowley, in his fine tribute 
written soon after her death, referred to Mrs. 
Spencer as possessed of “a high and gallant 
heart: and it kept her serene and undismayed 
through 
her to 


Louis. E. 


every crisis of her life,” enabling 
“with 


face the world intrepid and 
It may with equal truth be 
said that her “intrepid and cheerful front” 


served her 


cheerful front.” 


“in life’s small things” as well as 
in the great crises of her career. 

Mrs. Spencer's clarity of vision and earn- 
with her un- 
varying courtesy and good cheer, enabled her 
to win for her state library and for the 
traveling library, 
history 
generous 


estness of purpose, combined 


for the local and state 
which she 
appropriations from 
pledged to strictest economy. 
An instance in point occurs to me. 


and 
movement inaugurated, 


legislatures 


In the 
conference at Magnolia in 1902, Mrs. Spencer 
was informally relating her recent successful 
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experience with reluctant legislators, when a 
librarian interrupted her with the question: 

“How do you go at it to secure such gen- 
erous appropriations? Let me into the secret.” 

With a serene smile of satisfaction, she 
promptly responded: “I first go to the Gov- 
ernor and tell him what I want and give him 
to understand I'll expect him to see that | 
get it.” Then turning to Governor Bliss of 
Michigan, who was seated by her side, she 
laughingly said, “And I get it, too, don't I, 
Governor?” The venerable executive laugh- 
ingly responded, “Yes.” 

While the incident was only an amusing 
episode enlivening a dry session, it does illus- 
trate that “intrepid and cheerful front,” that 
“tranquil confidence in herself” which enabled 


Mrs. Spencer to build up one of America’s 
great state libraries, and which, at the same 
time, enabled her to do effective pioneer 
work in creating and developing the traveling 
library and in healthfully stimulating the 
study of local and state history and the preser- 
vation of historical material. 

Early in her 30 years’ career as state li- 
brarian, Fate took Mrs. Spencer’s measure 
and said to her— 

“T know thee well; do thou this deed for 
me.” 

On the twenty-second day of August, 1923, 
her life work accomplished, our friend and 
fellow-worker entered into her rest. 

Joun P. DvuLrarp, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
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The Special Libraries Association met at 
Saratoga Springs in connection with the 
forty-fifth annual conference of the American 
Library Association. 


First General Session 


Edward H. Redstone, the President, opened 
the meeting Tuesday, July 1, and announced 
the omission of the formal president’s address. 
The first paper presented was 


THE PLAINT OF THE PROSPEROUS* 


By Daviv Fripay, National Transportation 
Council, Washington, D. C. 


This, said Dr. Friday, was a title under 
which he was sometimes tempted to write a 
book, a book based on statistics, which as he 
went on, he would use in a masterly way to 
show that those from whom the plaint is com- 
ing are indeed prosperous—banker, farmer, 
business man and laborer. 

The first chapter he proposed to call “The 
Banker’s Lament,” and here he cited the com- 
plaint of a prominent banker who said that 
his business was going from bad to worse. 
This Dr. Friday answered with the statement 
that that particular bank last year earned 12% 
per cent on capital and surplus, or about 25 
per cent on capital alone. This he finds to be 
not unusual in the banking business. 


*Abstract. 


The next chapter heading, “Worthless 
Gold,” he borrowed from his favorite Wall 
Street journal. Here he quoted figures to 
show that the United States has accumulated 
the largest stock of gold in the history of the 
world, through selling surplus food and manu- 
factured products in foreign markets, prod- 
ucts for which gold must be paid because our 
customers have nothing else with which to 
buy. Thus gold, which in the 1890’s was 
sorely needed to redeem notes, has become a 
drug in our market. 

“The Taxpayer Bled White” would make a 
most entertaining chapter. Curiously enough 
the criticism of taxation is largely against 
federal taxes, which constitute less than three 
and a half of the seven and a half billions of 
taxes. Of this over half is being used in the 
payment of interest and principal on our war 
debts. The constant increase in the standard 
of living requirements he finds responsible for 
heavy state and municipal taxation; expensive 
education for an increasingly large proportion 
of the children and thousands of miles of 
automobile roads in every state were two items 
especially mentioned. Apropos of the auto- 
mobile he noted that while five million people 
pay the much complained of income taxes 
there are fifteen million automobiles for which 
we are demanding the best of roads, as well 
as spending our private resources. We are 
spending a billion a year on roads, purchasing 
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machines at the rate of three and a half 
billion, and spending more than four and a 
half to run them. As long as we demand 
these things we must pay for them. 

One great difficulty he finds in economic in- 
vestigations is that we do not know economic 
history. There are insufficient records of the 
past, even of 20 years ago, and people have 
forgotten even the things which they knew 
personally. This Dr. Friday found to be es- 
‘pecially the case in agriculture. Having been 
a farm boy himself he sketched some of the 
gains in comfort which farm life has made in 
the last twenty years, the rapid strides so- 
cially. Then turning to the economic situation 
he stated that with an increase of less than 10 
per cent in the number of farm laborers in 
the last 20 years, the farm products have in- 
creased 40 per cent, and he predicted a like 
change in the next 20 years, chiefly through 
the use of scientific methods. The prices of 
agricultural products he finds are now rising 
faster than in any other field, and he predicted 
$1.25 wheat before the election. 

The increase in the value of agricultural 
products has been about as follows: 1897, 4 
billions; 1900, 4.7 billions; 1910, 8.5 billions; 
1914, 9.8 billions, 1921, 12.4 billions; and in 
1923, over 16 billions. 

Swinging to statistics of farm land values 
he finds in 1900, 13 billions; 1910, 28 billions; 
1920, 36 billions; and in 1924, 40 billions. 
These prices are made by people who believed 
the price bid was fair and profitable for them. 

Very briefly and interestingly he showed the 
economic changes made when, for instance, a 
man who had been left a legacy of $20,000, 
invested it in a farm costing $40,000, and 
gave a mortgage for the balance; and how 
the money used in that transaction went to 
help not the farm, but possibly a distant town 
where it might be invested in new building 
enterprises. 

“But what does it all come to?” he ab- 
ruptly asked. “We are facing a situation of 
fact. We have added enormously to our food 
supply; we have increased our total popula- 
tion and our working population; we have 
doubled the number in industry; we have 
doubled the number engaged in transportation ; 
we have trebled the number engaged in elec- 
trical industry. We have increased our manu- 
factured products two and one-third times. 


All this has been done not by grinding the 
people, but by constantly improving the con. 
ditions of labor, by shortening the working 
hours, and by increasing compensation. Oyt 
of the present economic situation, from which 
is emitted the plaint of the prosperous, we 
may yet see a cultural strength and advance 
of much value.” 
The second paper of the session was 


THE BUSINESS LIBRARY AS A 
PHASE OF GROUP SERVICE* 


By Artuur E. Bostwick, St. Louis Public 
Library 


A community consists of thousands of 
groups—religious, hereditary, linguistic, edu- 
cational, social, fraternal, vocational, political, 
recreational, artistic, scientific, topographic, 
etc. Library service in general may be ana- 
lyzed by considering to what extent it is 
rendered to each and all of these groups. 
Service to a group includes purchase of books 
on the subjects in which they are interested, 
making them available in or out of the library, 
calling attention to them through the catalog 
or otherwise, rendering information service 
directly by telephone or in writing, giving 
such indirect service as furnishing meeting 
places and personal contact of all kinds, es- 
pecially by identification of members of the 
staff with as many groups as possible. 

The earliest group recognized by the mod- 
ern public library was an age group—that 
of children; one of the latest is a vocational 
group—that of business men, including nu- 
merous sub-groups of which the largest are 
those engaged in production, transportation 
and distribution. This type of group may be 
served as above noticed. 

Material required for its use goes beyond 
the printed book and includes catalogs, pam- 
phlets, leaflets and manuscript material. In- 
formation service by telephone is very effec- 
tive. Effort should be made to have it rapid 
and accurate and to inform the inquirer when 
he may expect his answer if this requires 
much search. In case of extensive investiga- 
tion, the material should be turned over to a 
department which renders such service for 
pay. Users of the library should be informed 


*Abstract. 
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how much service they may properly expect 
free and what charges they may expect for 
additional time and labor. Quick reference 
service should be facilitated by a small col- 
lection of reference books near the door. 

Service of this kind may be rendered in the 
main library if it is near the business district, 
otherwise a business branch is necessary. 

Publicity should be given to the service 
through the press, by exhibitions and other- 
wise. Business and industrial bodies should 
be allowed to meet in the library free of 
charge and to use it for legitimate publicity. 
Members of the staff should be ready at any 
time to explain the library’s service to such 
bodies. 

It should be remembered that a group has 
value beyond the mere arithmetical sum of its 
units. A single reader may be insignificant, 
but a thousand readers forming a group, or- 
ganized or unorganized, cannot be neglected 
in rendering any kind of public service. The 
library began by rendering service to a second 
group, that of scholars. Group service is thus 
both the oldest and newest thing in library 
—. Social Meeting 

On Wednesday evening there was a prelimi- 
nary discussion of matters to come up before 
the business meeting the next day. This was 
followed by a clever skit acted by the Boston 
librarians under the management of William 
Alcott—Edith Guerrier and Howard Stebbins 
taking the leading roles. 


Second General Session 


This was the business meeting (Thursday, 
July 3), of which a full report will be pub- 
lished in the September issue of Special Libra- 
ries. Two or three proposals for the reor- 
ganization of the Association were submitted to 
the members and were laid on the table. Offi- 
cers were elected as follows: President, Daniel 
N. Handy, Librarian of the Insurance Asso- 
ciation Library of Boston; Vice-presidents, 
Dorsey W. Hyde, Jr., and Linda H. Morley; 
Secretary, Estelle L. Liebmann; Treasurer, 
Gertrude D. Peterkin. Other members of the 
Executive Board: E. H. Redstone, ex-officio; 
Charlotte G. Noyes and Ethel Shields. 


Third General Session 


This was a joint session (Saturday, July 5), 
with the American Library Association and 
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the College and Reference Section, at which 
the Special Libraries Association was repre- 
sented by Margaret Mann, an abstract of 
whose paper appears elsewhere in these Pro- 
ceedings (see page 185). The paper will 
be printed in full in Special Libraries and in 
the Library Journal. 


Group Meetings 


The Advertising-Commercial and Indus- 
trial Group, under the chairmanship of 
Mary Louise Alexander, held a very inter- 
esting meeting on Wednesday morning, July 2, 
with more than 100 in attendance. The pro- 
gram was built around the subject of THE 
MARKETING OF Goops, and included papers on 
MARKETING by Linda H. Morley, MARKET 
ANALYSIS AND STATISTICS by Mrs. James, 
RETAILING by Grace D. Aikenhead, ADVER- 
TISING by Miss Alexander, sALESMANSHIP by 
Mr. Salisbury of the Dartnell Corporation, 
FOREIGN TRADE by Mr. McFarlane of the 
Philadelphia Commercial Museum, TRANSPOR- 
TATION by R. H. Johnston, and prices by 
Marguerite Burnett. Each subject was out- 
lined briefly, and a few of the best books 
and magazines and information services 
named. These lists will be made available, 
probably through publication in an early num- 
ber of Special Libraries, meanwhile those in 
urgent need of them may be able to borrow 
copies from Miss Alexander, of Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn, New York. 

The meeting was closed with a paper by 
Willard M. Kiplinger of the Kiplinger Wash- 
ington Agency on GOVERNMENTAL ACTIVITIES 
IN WASHINGTON AFFECTING THE BUSINESS 
MAN. Mr. Kiplinger stressed the fact that 
business information, not politics, is the prin- 
cipal product of the Government at Washing- 
ton but that few people know how to secure 
that information. Much of it does not get 
into print at all, even in mimeographed form, 
so that many firms find it wise to maintain 
expensive Washington offices. Lacking that, 
librarians should keep in constant contact 
with various bureaus (not simply with the 
Superintendent of Documents) and_ they 
should know the names and activities of ex- 
perts and specialists in different fields in 
Washington. 

In outlining the important problems that 
will come up during the current year in 
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Washington, Mr. Kiplinger mentioned among 
others the new work of the Domestic Com- 
merce Bureau of the Department of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce; the progress being 


made in standardization; the Government's 
program for building and housing; price 
maintenance; and many others. He also 


analyzed the present situation in railroads, 
tariff, taxes, coal, agriculture, radio and 
banking, and suggested the developments that 
may be expected along these 
the next session of Congress. 

The Civics Group held its meeting with 
the State Libraries. 

The Financial Group met on Tuesday 
afternoon, July 1, with an attendance of 39. 
Mary P. Billingsley of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Kansas City spoke briefly on the 
topic, HOW CAN THE LIBRARIAN OF THE 
WEST HELP THE LIBRARIAN OF THE EAST? 
Her opinion was to the effect that national 
conferences afford mutual help, providing 
places where problems, methods and ideas can 
be discussed. She cited one case of a librarian 
who does not attend conventions because she 
does not care to share her ideas! Miss Bil- 
lingsley urged co-operation to the fullest pos- 
sible extent and cited the round-robin main- 
tained by the federal reserve bank librarians. 

Marion G. Eaton of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Boston spoke on How IS IT POSSIBLE 
TO GET INFORMATION OUT OF THE WEST? Would 
it be possible to work out some scheme 
through the Methods Committee? Mr. Eaton 
of the Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration wanted data on libraries which 
would go much more into detail than the 
forthcoming directory does, and further dis- 
cussion led to a resolution that the secretary 
list persons willing to act as clearing houses 
for local information. 

Miss Cavanaugh of the Standard Statistics 
Company discussed source material for finan- 
cial libraries. 

Robert L. Smitley of the Dixie Business 
Book Shop presented and discussed lists of 
financial books. 

Plans were developed for the library exhibit 
to be held at the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation Convention in Chicago in September 
and a committee of Chicago Librarians was 
appointed to develop these. 

Alice L. Rose outlined the plans for the 


lines during 
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National Business and Financial Library now 
being built at Wellesley Hills, the building 
contributed by Roger W. Babson, and the 
library itself maintained by Poor's Publishing 
Company. 

The library is primarily intended to “help 
combat the present menace arising from the 
issue and sale of fraudulent securities.” The 
plan is to do this by furnishing information 
not only to the small investment houses which 
cannot afford to maintain such departments 
in their own organizations, but also to the 
individual investor throughout the country, 
who is unable to pay for reliable information; 
second, to establish a clearing house where 
the large institutions as well as the smaller 
investment houses will learn to turn for in- 
formation which cannot be found elsewhere, 
A small membership fee will be charged those 
who are able to pay, this will be for reference 
work. Research work will be charged for on 
a basis of time spent. Miss Rose’s article 
which goes into considerably more detail will 
be published in Special Libraries, and Mr. 

foughton has recently delivered a paper be- 
fore a conference at Wellesley Hills which 
will appear in the Library Journal. 

In the Insurance Group Mrs. Bevan dis- 
cussed what the library should do for the 
salesman, told of various experiments that 
her library has tried and showed charts that 
she had made for conventions. Her list of 
books of value to the life insurance salesman 
not only in most adequate fashion 
such subjects as history and principles, gen- 
eral salesmanship, psychology, etc., but also 
has most unique suggestions as to ways in 
which “progressive” salesmen may keep up 
with events of local interest. This latter in- 
cludes business magazines, chamber of com- 
merce publications, biographies, books to cul- 
tivate imagination, etc. 

Mr. Handy led a discussion on INSURANCE 
PERIODICAL INDEXES in which it was planned 
to consider what existing publications could 
be asked to include more insurance subjects 
in their indexes, especially convention pro- 
ceedings and documents. 

Newspaper librarians meeting together at 
Saratoga Springs voted to form a group of 
the Special Libraries Association. Meetings 
began at luncheon on Tuesday, July 1, fol- 
lowing the opening session of S. L. A., were 
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adjourned to the porch of the United 
States hotel, where the members were in 
session until dinner time, when again adjourn- 
ment was taken to the dinner table, and shop 
talk continued. Members met at breakfast 
the next morning, went into session afterward 
on the hotel porch and adjourned for luncheon, 
after which they assembled only for the pur- 
pose of having a group photograph taken, 
and the conference disbanded. 

Though the numbers were small, they were 
representative, and letters expressing sym- 
pathy with the project of organizing news- 
paper librarians, as proposed in the invita- 
tions sent out, were received from 23 other 
librarians or managing editors of newspapers 
in 20 cities. 

Officers were elected as follows: Chairman, 
Joseph I. Kwapil, Librarian, Public Ledger, 
Philadelphia; vice-chairman, William Alcott, 
Librarian, Boston Globe; secretary, Agnes 
J. Petersen, Librarian, Milwaukee Journal; 
treasurer, Maurice Symonds, Librarian, New 
York Daily News; executive committee, the 
above, and Paul P. Foster, Librarian, Boston 
Herald; Miss M. B. Goodman, Congressional 
Index, Washington; Emma R. Keil, Librarian, 





Buffalo Evening News; John H. Miller, Li- 
brarian, King Feature Syndicate, New York. 

The first session was devoted to the sub- 
ject of CLASSIFICATION FOR A NEWSPAPER 
LIBRARY, and the second session to a discussion 
of office methods, members having been re- 
quested to bring samples of office supplies. 
It was voted to offer charter membership to 
all newspaper librarians who had responded 
favorably to the invitation to attend. The 
session of the Democratic National Conven- 
tion at the time of the A. L. A. meeting 
prevented a larger attendance. 

The Technology Group devoted a large 
part of its meeting to a thorough organ- 
ization of its members, dividing the member- 
ship into committees according to their inter- 
ests and preparing an elaborate chart which 
enabled one to discover at a glance just how 
many are interested in any one subject, or just 
what subjects any one member specializes in. 
The group will continue the work started last 
year on sponsorships. Some excellent sheets 
have already been prepared 


Laura R. Grsps, 
Secretary. 
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Phillips, Edna, in charge 
eigners, Div. of P. L’s., 
Education, Boston, Mass. 
Pierce, Anne, In. Carnegie L., Charlotte, N. C. 
Pierson, Stella H., In. Teachers’ Coli. L., 8th 
and Woodlawn, Kansas City, Mo. 


Wilson Co., 958 


of work with 
Mass. 


For- 
Dept. of 


Pillsbury, Mary B., catlgr. Vassar Coll. L., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Pirkner, Eleanor Atala, child. In. P. L., 
Brooklyn, * 

Plass, Joseph, G. E. Stechert and Co., 31-33 
BE. 10th St.. N. Y. City. 

Plum, Dorothy A., asst. N. Y. State L. Sch., 
Albany, N. Y. 

Pollard, Annie A., 2nd asst. In. P. L., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Pomeroy, Elizabeth, chief L. Unit U. S. 


Veterans’ Bureau, Washington, D. C. 

Pope, Mildred H., 1. organizer L. Extension 
Div. State Education Dept., Albany, N. Y. 
Porter, Felicia G., Ist asst. Carnegie Za, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Porter, W. T., trus. P. L., Ohio. 
Post, Amy L., catlgr. Cok: ta, 
Haverford, Pa. 


Cincinnati, 
Haverford 


Potter, Marjorie F., 1st asst. N. Y. State 
Coll. for Teachers L., Albany, N. Y. 
Petts, Marian E., county In., Birmingham, 


Ala. 

Power, Effie L., dir. work 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

Powlison, W. L., In. Nat’l Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce L., 366 Madison Ave., 


N. Y. City. 

Pratt, Florence L., In. P. L., Brattleboro, Vt. 
Pratt, Gladys F., catlgr. City L., Springfield, 
Mass. 

Pratt, Mrs. Margaret. 
for Child., 25 W. 


with Child. P. L., 


rep. The Book House 
43rd St.. N. ¥. City. 
ay pice M., In. N. H. State L., Concord, 
N 


Prescott, Harriet B., supervisor Catalog Dept. 
Columbia Univ. L., N. Y. City. 
Pressman, Mildred B.. In. National Bureau of 


Casualty and Sure ty U nde rwriters L., 120 
West 42nd St., N. Y. City 
Price, Anna May, supt. “L. Extension Div. 


Ill. State L., Springfield, Ml. 
Price, Franklin H., business agent F. L., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Price, Miles O., In. U. S. Patent Office Scienti- 
fic L., Dept. of Interior, Washington, D. C. 

Proctor, Hazel, Fair Haven, Vt. 

Proctor, Lucy B., In. High Sch. L., Man- 
chester. N. H 

Prouty, Edythe A., Stations P. 


supervisor L. 
L., Cleveland, 


Ohio. 


a Louise, vice In. P. L., Cleveland, 
7) 

Quistey, Margery C., In. F. L., Endicott, 
Rademaekers, Wm. H., rep. Wm. H. Rade- 
maekers and Son, Newark, N. J. 

Rader, Jesse L., In. Univ. of Okla. L., 
Norman, Okla. 

Ranck, Samuel H., In. P. L., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Randall, Monmouth County 


Elinor Edna, In. 
L., Freehold, J 

Ray, Frances K. 
Albany, N. 
oe Mary i asst. In. P. L., 


Rayle, Elsie, In. 
Pa. 


. medic al In. N. Y. State L., 
Toronto, Ont., 


Carnegie F. L., Beaver Falls, 


Raymond, Ma ry : o- a. Engineering So- 
cieties L., N. Sitv. 
Read, Helen 5. " setae Ord. Dept. P. L., 


Kansas Citv, Mo. 


Redstone, Edward H., In. Mass. State L., 
Boston, Mass. 

Reece, Ernest J., principal L. Sch. of the 
a. es ca, . 3. Chew 

Reed, Lois A., In. Bryn Mawr Coll. L., Bryn 
Mawr, ra. 
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Reely, Mary Katharine, in charge Book 
naa Wis. F. L. Commission, Madison, 
is. 
pen Rena, first asst. P. L., Denver, Colo. 
—— nolds, Ella J., trus. P. L., Hamilton, Ont., 
uhoden Isabella K., instructor N. Y. State 
L. Sch., Albany, N. Y. 
Rice, John W., class. and asst. ref. In. 


Princeton Univ. L., Princeton, N. J. 


Rice, Paul N., chief Preparation Div. P. L., 
x. ¥. Coy, 


Richardson, Ernest Cushing, honorary dir. 
Princeton Univ. L., Princeton, N. J. 

Richardson, Mabel K., In. Univ. of S. Dak. 
L., Vermillion, S. Dak. 


Riggs, Henrietta S., asst. Card Div., L. of 
Congress, Washington, D. C. 

tingier, Margaret, In. F. P. L., Quincy, IIl. 
Ritter, Clement, bookseller Shops Bldg., 17 
N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

Roach, E. D.. Gilbert D. Emerson Co. 


Binding), Philadelphia, 


a. 

Roberts, Etta M., In. P. L., Wheeling, W. Va. 

Roberts, Flora B., In. P. L., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Roberts, Louise, In. Woodlawn High Sch. L., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Robinson, Julia A., 


L 
ere Library 


sec’y Iowa L. Commis- 


sion, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Rcbinson, Susy, child. In. P. L., Toronto, 
Ont., Can. 

Roden, Carl B., In. P. L., Chicago. 

Roehrig, Ruth K., first asst. F. P. L., Potts- 
ville, Pa. 

Rogers, Catharine Sharp, In. City Schs., City 
L., Oswego, N. 

Rogers, Katharine B., ref. In. N. J. State L., 


Trenton, N. J. 
Root, Azariah H., In. Oberlin Coll. L., Oberlin, 
Ohio 


Root, "erriet T., In. P. L., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Rose, Alice L., In. Nat. Business & Financial 
L., 5th Fl., 33 Broadway, N. Y. City. 

Evelyn » ie P. L., Brooklyn, 


Albany, N. Y. 


Ross, child. In. 


Rossel, Mrs. Daves, asst. P. L., 


Rothery. Ruth C., In. Weston P. L., Weston, 
Ont., Can. 

Rousseaux, May, sec’y P. L., Hamilton, Ont., 
Can. 

Rowe, Nellie, In. P. L., Greensboro, N. C. 

Rovs, Margaret, serial and document reviser 


Columbia Univ. L., N. Y. City. 

Ruckteshler, N. Louise, In. Guernsey Mem. L., 
Norwich, N. Y. 

Rugg, Harold G., asst. 
Hanover, N. H. 

Runner, Emma A., 
Cornell Univ. L., 

Rupp, Margaret E., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Rush, Charles E., In. P. 

Russell, Helen A., In. 
Sch. L., Chazy, N. Y. 

Russell, Mary Ethelyn, child. In. City L., Man- 
chester, ae 8 

Russell, William F., assoc. dir. Internat’l In- 
stitute Teachers’ Coll. Columbia Univ., N. Y. 
City. 

Rutherford, Drusilla D., head Sch.’s Div. P. L.. 
Denver Colo. 

Ryan, Anna M., asst. In. 8th Judicial Dist. Law 
L., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Ryan, M. Lillian, In. Loyola Univ. ~ Chicago. 

Sampson, E. Elizabeth, head catlgr. N. C. Coll. 
for Women L., Greensboro, N. = 

Sampson, Harold R., Library Bureau, 214 W. 
Monroe St., Chicago. 

Sanborn, Bertha, Social Service Worker, Can- 
ton, Ohio. 

Saunders, Ella M., 


In. Dartmouth Coll. L., 
supervisor Catalog Div. 

Ithaca, N. 

asst. Vassar Coll. L., 


L., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Chazy Central Rural 


In. Eckhart Pk. Br. P. L., 


Chicago. 

Sanborn, Henry N., In. P. L., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Seahere. William F., In. P. L., Cadillac, 
Licn, 
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Sanderson, Edna M., vice dir. N. Y. State 
L. Sch., Albany, N. Y. 

— Mildred W., child. In. P. L., Savan- 
na 


Saul, Esther V., ref. In. 96th St. Br. P. L., 
N. Y 


Sawyer, Mrs. Harriet P., pete son St. Louis 
L. Sch. P. L., St. Louis, 

“— Mary S., In. P. L., a Pr. @., 

Schabacker, Muriel J., head catlgr. Bryn 
Mawr Coll. L., Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Schmidt, Elizabeth, in. S. Div. High Sch. L., 
Milwaukee, Wis 

Schmidt, Elizabeth, In. High Sch. L., Owa- 
tonna, Minn 

Schmidt, Meta, William Penn High Sch. L., 
15th and Wallace Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Schmidt, Ruth H., supervisor of Sch. Dept. 
P. L., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Schneider, Bertha M., head catlgr. Ohio State 
Univ. L., Columbus, Ohio. 

Schram, Mrs. J. Dillard, In. Ill. Power and 
Light Corp. L., 1547 Ill. Merchants Bank 
Bidg., Chicago. 

Schultz, Katherine E., asst. catlgr. Vassar 
Coll. L., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Schumacher, Dorothy, In. Lake View High 
Sch. Br. P. L., Chicago. 

Schwab, Marion F. -» asst. to supt. Child. Dept. 
P. te Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Scott, Almere L., sec’y Univ. Exten. Div., 
Dept. of Debating and Public Discussion, 
Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Seem, John A., trus. Jervis L. Assoc., Rome, 


Sears, Minnie E., ed., 420 W. 118th St., N. 


Seaver, William N., In. P. L., Woburn, Mass. 

Seeman, Samuel, clo Wm. G. Johnston Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Seibel, ith, asst. Cire. Dept. Dartmouth 

Coll. L., Hanover, N. H. 

. Mildred, 802 Burnett Ave., Ames, 
owa. 

Settle, George T., In. F. P. L., Louisville, Ky. 

Settle, Mrs. George 2... Louisville, Ky. 

Severance, H. O., In. Univ. of Mo. L., Colum- 

oO. 
Seymour, Helen, publicity asst. A. L. A., 
go. 

Sharpless, Helen, asst. prof. 4 L. Science 
Skidmore Coll. L., Saratoga, 

Shattuck, Helen B., In. Univ. of Ne # Bur- 
lington, Vt. 

Shaver, Mary M. 
Poughkeepsie, N. R 

Shaw, Charles B., In. N. C. Coll. for Women 
L., Greensboro, N.C. 

Shaw, Marian, head eatigr. Oberlin Coll. L., 
Oberlin, Ohio. 

Sheaf, Edith M., In. F. L., Herkimer, N. Y. 

Shearer, Augustus H., In. Grosvenor L., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Shearer, Edith L., In. Western Union Tele- 
-e Co. L., Rm. 2208, 195 Broadway, N. 


5 ty. 
migeest, I. D., 1114 Spruce St., Philadelphia, 
‘a 


Sheffield, a7*ehe B., In. Portland Cement Assn. 
111 Washington St., Chicago. 

Sheldon, Mn A, In. Irving Br. P. L., Brook- 
lyn, N. » 2 e 

Shellenberger, Grace, In. P. L., Davenport, 
owa. 

Sherley, Elizabeth H., asst. N. Y. State L., 
Albany, N. Y. 

Sherman, Clarence Edgar, asst. In. P. L., 
Providence, a oe 

Shields, Ethel A., In. Eastman Kodak Co. L., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Shoemaker, Charles C., mgr. Penn Seating 
Co., 925 Filbert St., Philadelphia, a. 

Shoemaker, Seth « Vice pres. International 
Textbook °- Scranton, Pa. 

=o Ma ae + asst. In. and catigr. Hackley 
P. uskegon, Mich. 

auamant, Grace, Circ. Dept. P. L., Hamilton, 
Ont., Can. 


catlgr. Vassar Coll. L., 


Sitterly, Alice Hoagland, asst. East Br. P. L, 
Erngeten Ave. and Warwick St., Brooklyn’ 


Skinner, Margaret M., Stout Inst., Menomonie, 


Skogh, Harriet M., supt. General L. Div. State 
L., Springfield, Ill. 

Slaven, Estella M., In. Cumberland County 
Normal Sch. L., Shippensburg, Pa. 

Slobod, Ansel, ref. In. Main , General Elec. 
tric Co. ed Schenectady, N. Y” 

Small, A. J., In. Law L. Iowa State L., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Smith, Bessie Sargeant, supervisor of Branches 
A am Cleveland, Ohio. 

~~~ Burdette J., 60 W. Washington St., 

ca. 
—_— c. ‘Henry, In. Univ. of Colo. L., Boulder, 
Smith, Mrs. C. Henry, trus. P. L., Boulder, 


Colo. 
Smith, Edith L., In. Morris County L., Morris- 


own, N. J. 

Smith, Elizabeth M., dir. of Ls. Albany P. 
Albany, x: 'E. 

Smith, Esther A., head catlgr. General L. 
Univ. of Mich., "Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Smith, Evelyn B., clerk N. Y. State L., Al- 
bany, N. Y. 

Smith, George Dana, In. Fletcher F. L., Bur- 
lington, Vt. 

Smith, Gladys, sec’y to In. P. L., Spokane, 


Smith, Harriet B., asst. Main L. P. L., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
Smith, oie M., In. F. L., South Man- 
chester, Conn. 
Smith, Lillian H., head of Boys’ and Girls’ 
Div. P._ In, Toronto, Ont., Can 

Smith, Margaret E., In. inddmere Coll. L., 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. ; 

Smith, Margaret H., In. Louis George Br. P. 


., Racine, Wis. 

Smith, Marion, asst. Middlebury Coll. L., 
Middlebury, Vt. sg 

Smith, Mary A., In. F. L., Madison, Wis. 

Smith, Mellie Morris, catlgr. Miami Univ. L., 
Oxford, Ohio. 

Smythe, Mary Louise, In. P. L., Marcus Hook, 
P. 


a. 

Solberg, sheevals. pa es ope L. 
of Congress, Jashington, LD 

Suntan, Mary L., in. P. Northfield, 
Minn. 

Spaulding, Forrest B., consulting In. and dir. 
Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N. 

Spaulding, Mrs. Forrest B., Syracuse, N. ¥. 

Spencer, Alfred L., trus. F. L., Savona, N. Y. 

Sperry, Helen, In. Silas Bronson L., Water- 
bury, Conn. 

Spofford, <_< Edith F., In. U. S. Bureau of 
Mines L., Washington, D. C. 

Spofford, Mrs. Lucinda F., In. P. L., Attleboro, 
Mass. 

Spoore, Jane D., asst. Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Inst., Troy, N. Y. . 

Squires, Heien, 366 S. River St., Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa 


Stagg, Louis F., —— engineer, Snead and 
Co., Jersey City, i 

Standbridge, Mary E., In. Wm. Ives Br. P. L., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Stebbins, Howard I., In. Social Law L., 
Boston, Mass. 

Stechert, F. C., president F. C. Stechert > 
Inc., Booksellers, 126 E. 28th St. 
City. 

Steele, Elizabeth K., chief Music and Drama 
Dept. P. L., Detroit, Mich. 

Steiner, Bernard C., In. Enoch Pratt F. L., 
Baltimore, Md. 

Stelle, Helen V., In. P. L., Tampa, Fla. 

Stevens, Dorothy, Div. of Laboratories and 
Research N . State Dept. of Health, Al- 
bany, N. Y. 

Stevens, I., Yawman and Erbe Mfg. Co., 
Rochester, . 

Stewart, Irene, ref. In. Carnegie L., Pitts- 
burgh, A 
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Stewart, Lavina, 
Grinnell, Iowa. 

Stingly, Grace, In. 
L.,, Rochester, Ind. 
Doris E., In. eeren 
L., Lancaster, Pa 
Shears, Mary E., 
Bleecker L., Albany, N. 
Strong, George Pa. Oe 
Western Reserve Univ., 


catlgr. Grinnell Coll. L., 
Rochester-Fulton County 
stone, and Marshall 
Wn in Harmanus 


Adelbert Coll. L. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


" asst. 
Y 


Strout, C. A., clo C. A. Nichols Co., Spring- 

field, Mass. 

Stuart, Martha S., Metropolitan Apts., Nelson 
& Gossman Aves., Woodside, L. I, ms. Bs 

bers, Helen D., 1 organizer, Ashbourne, 

Pa. 

Suhy, W. T., New Method Book Bindery, 


uhy, 

Teckson ville, Ill. 
Sullivan, Donna E., In. Peter White P. L, 
Marquette, Mich. 

Sullivan, Mrs. Maud D., In. P. L., El Paso, 


ex. 
Summersby, Elizabeth, Stix Br. P. L., Park 
View Pl. and Euclid Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Sutliff, , err, instructor L. Sch. of the 
N. - 


. A y. 

one, , Vinicent E., Dodd, Mead and Co., N. 
oan. Susie D., child. In. Crandall F. L., 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 

—. Ida B., asst. N. Y. State L., Albany, 
head Circe. Dept. P. L., 
Sykes, W. ie 


chief In. wes 
Ottawa, Ont., Can 
Symonds, Maurice, In. Daily News L., 25 Park 
—. m 2. City 
Taber, Fanny T. 
Montevallo, Ala. 
Tafel, Leonore A., research In. Policy Holders’ 
Service Bureau L., Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co., N. Y. City 
Taggart, Ruth T., 14 Lym —— , Albany, N. Y. 


Sweeney, Cora Cahill, 
Syracuse, N. 
Carnegie 


“In. Alabama Tech. Inst. L., 


tr. Anna M., asst. In. P. L., Youngstown, 
0. 

Tartre, Pauline E., P. L., Bangor, Me. 
Taylor, A. Marjorie, asst. P. L., Rochester, 
Taylor, Florence S., attendant in Circ. Dept. 
P. L., Omaha, Nebr. 

Temple, Truman R., In. Thomas Crane P. L., 
Quincy, Mass. 

_—._ Charlotte, In. P. L., Greenville, 
Tenney, Susan E., In. Jefferson Br. P. L., 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
oe, Fannie, asst. N. Y. State L., Albany, 


Terrell, Marguerite, asst. Highland Br. F. P. 
L., Louisville, y. 

Thackray, Mary J., supt. owt. of L. Exten- 
sion P. L., Brooklyn, N. 

Thomas, Sarah A., In. U. 3. Naval Hospital 
L., Washington, D. C. 

Thompson, Anna E., head Extension Dept. 
P. L., Syracuse, N. ¥. 

Thompson, C. Seymour, dir. The L. Survey, 
1106 Union Boul., St. Louis, Mo. 

Thompson, Dorothy A., asst. P. L’s. Br. Dept. 


of Education, Parliament Bldgs., Toronto, 
nt., Can, 
Thompson, Mrs. J. A., In. Carnegie L., 


Chickasha, Okla. 


Thorne, Elisabeth G., In. Syracuse Univ. L. 


and Dir. L. Sch., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Thornton, Ella May, asst. In. Ga. State L., 


Atlanta, Ga. 

Thornton, Mildred L., asst. br. In. P. L., 
Providence, R. I. 

Thorpe, Mrs. asst. N. Y. 


Gertrude Porter, 
State L., Albany, tL A 
Ticer, Winifre d F., consulting In. Democrat 
Printing Co., Madison, Wis. 
Tiemann, Edith W., registrar L. Sch. 
N. Y¥. P. L., 476 Fifth Ave., N 
Tey. Elizabeth, supervisor of 
Binding Univ. of Tex. 


of me 
. Ce 


Serials as 
L., Austin, Tex. 
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Tillotson, E. Sweetser, archivist Wyoming 
mtn A and Geological Society L., Wilkes- 
arr 


Tilton, ‘Edward L., architect, 141 E. 45th St., 
N. Y. City. 

Tilton, Mrs. Edward L., 113 S. Third St., 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


Timmerman, Hazel Bergetta, br. child. In. P. 
L., Kansas City, Mo. 
Titcomb, Mary Lemist, In. Washington Co. 

F. L., Hagerstown, Md. 
Tobitt, Edith, In. P. L., Omaha, Nebr. 
Todd, Nancy H., acting head Tech. Dept. P. 
L., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Tolman, Frank L., pene Ref. Sec. N. Y. State 


L., Albany, N. 
Mary E., In. Federal Reserve Bank 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Tompkins, Helen W., asst. N. Y. State L, 
Albany, N. Y. 
Tompkins, Miriam D., chief Educational 
Service P. L., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Towne, Jackson Edmund, supt. of Evening 
Service Yale Univ. L., New Haven, Conn. 
Tope. George H., In. F. P. L., New Bedford, 
as 
True, “Mabel c., br. In. P. L., Detroit, Mich. 
Tucker, Mildred M., supervisor in charge 
Cataloging Harvard Coll. L., Cambridge, 
Mass 


Tukey, Helen, Ref. Dept. P. L., Flint, Mich. 

Tunnell, Mrs. Enrica H. B., asst. Natural 
Sciences L’s. Columbia Univ., N. ¥. City. 

Tutt, Virginia M., In. P. L., South Bend, Ind. 

Tweedell, Edward D., asst. In. The John 
Crerar L., Chicago. 

Tweedell, Mrs. Edward D., 158 Walnut St., 
Hinsdale, Il. 

Twing, Helen Chapin, child. In. North Br. 
is , East Cleveland, Ohio. 

Tyler, Alice S., dir. Western Reserve Univ. L. 
Sch., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Underhill, Adelaide, In. Vassar Coll. L., 
Poughkeepsie, Be 

ve: George Burwell, In. The Newberry L., 

icago. 

= Mrs. George Burwell, 5330 Kimbark Ave., 
Chicag 

Vaile, Eecretic. ref. In. P. L., Denver, Colo. 

bi de Bogart, Ruth B., In. P. L., Cheshire, 
onn. 

Van Cleve, Jessie Gay, editorial asst. A. L. 
A., Chicago. 

Van Deene, G. B., treas. Natl L. Bindery 

asst. Municipal and 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Van Hoesen, Florence, 
Univ. L., Princeton, N. J. 
Chase National 


Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Business Br. P. L., 
Van Hoesen, Henry B., ae In. Princeton 
Van Nostrand, Helen, In. 
Bank L., - we Ce. 
Van Nostrand, Kathryn, asst. Loan Dept. P. 


L., Des Moines, Iowa. 
Vandyke, Ruth, In. P. L., Coleraine, Minn. 
Vitz, Carl, In. P. L., Toledo, Ohio. 
Vormelker, Rose L., P. L., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Vought, Sabra W., In. Pa. State Coll. L., 
State College, Pa. 

Vroom, Mildred M., In. ee 
Academy L., Exeter, N. 

Wass. Florence, asst. P. a Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Wadsworth, Mildred W., In. Teachers’ Coll. 
of Boston L., Boston, Mass. 
Wainwright, A. Margaret, child. In. P. L., 


Exeter 


Toronto, Ont., Can. 
— Mary, child. In. P. L., Toronto, Ont., 
an, 


Wall, Lenore, deputy In. F. P. L., Quincy, Il. 

Wallace, Margaret V. S., head Periodical 
Dept. Grosvenor L., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Wallis, Mary V., catlgr. P. L., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Wappat, Mrs. Frederick W., In. Carnegie 
Inst. of Tech. L., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“— Gilbert O., tech. In. P. L., Cleveland, 
oO. i 
Ward, Mrs. Gilbert O., 932 Greyton Rd., 


Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 
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7 ae B., asst. Grosvenor L., Buffalo, Wilde, Alice, ane Art Dept. F. P. 4 


Newark, N. J. 
Warde, Ruth, child. In. P. L., Toronto, Ont., Wilder, Bessie E., asst. catlgr. Univ. of 
Can. Kans. L., Lawrence, Kans. 
Warner, Frances, loan In. Iowa State Coll. Wilder, Edna H., In. Russell L., Middletown 
L., Ames, Iowa. Conn. r 


L., Louisville, Ky 


Waewee, Ella Churchill, In. Girls’ High Sch. Ww a Ora L., pres. Bd. P. L., Gary 
r, 2. =. nd. = 
Watkins, Donna L., asst. Tech. Dept. P. L., W iin, Flavel, head catlgr. 


Carnegie L,, 
Detroit, Mich. Nashville, Tenn. 
Watson, Helen Louise, 71 College St., South Williams, Alice, In. P. L., Jacksonville, IV, 
Hadley, Mass. —. Mabel McDowell, 102 Waverly Pj, 
Watson, Mrs. Katherine, child. In. P. L., ¥.. City. 
Denver, Colo. Ww aieaaen Margaret S., instructor N. Y. State 
Watson, William R., dir. L. Extension Div. L. Se h., Albany, N. Y 


niv. of State of N. Y., Albany, N. Y. Williams, Mary, 1 Eik ‘St., Albany, N. Y. 
Watts, Florence A., asst. In. Osterhout F. L.. Wilson, Augustus W., rep. The Charles T 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Powner Co., 177 W._ Madison St., Chicago. 
Way, Mrs. Ida Williams, Keystone View Co., Wilson, H. W., pres. H. W. Wilson Co., 958 
Meadville, Pa. University Ave., N. Y. City. 
Wead, Eunice, curator of Rare Books Univ. Wilson, Martha, In. Lincoln L., Springfield, 


of Mich. L., Ann Arbor, Mich. Ill. 

Webb, William, extension In. P. L., Detroit, Wilson, Ralph, bookseller McDevitt-Wilson’s, 
Mich. Inc., 30 Church St., N. Y. City. 

Weibel, Beatrice N., In. Nevins Mem. L., Winchell, F. Mabel, In. City L., Manchester. 
Methuen, Mass. i. es 

Wells, Anna E., child. In. Adriance Mem. L., Windsor, P. L., In. Univ. of lll. L., Urbana, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. : 

Wells, Margaret C., In. American Internat’ Winterrowd, yentiliska, ref. In. P. L, 


Corp. L., 120 Broadway, N. Y. City. Youngstown, Ohio. 

Wennerstrum, Winnifred, organizer Ind. P. Wire, G. E., deputy In. Worcester County 

Commission, Indianapolis, Ind. Law L., Worce ster, Mass. 

Wesson, Elizabeth Howland, In. F. L., Wire, Mrs. G. E., 22 Dean St., Worcester, 
Orange, N. J. Mass. 

bee Elizabeth H., In. Tex. State L., Austin, Wisdom, Elizabeth B., child. In. Bedford Br. 
Te > L., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Weston, Bertine E., child. In. P. L., Dayton, Wise, Doris E., head Young People’s Dept. 
Ohio. P. L., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Weston, Jessie, chief of Instruction P. L., Mil- Witham, Eliza, In. Greenpoint Br. P. L., 


waukee, Wis. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Wetherell, Alice M., child. In. P. L., Bangor, Wolter, Peter, mgr. L. Dept. A. C. MeClurg 


Me. and Co., Chicago. 
Wetmore, Mrs. Hester Anne, tech. In. Com- Wood, Mary E., In. Boone Univ. L., Wh- 
bustion Utilities Corporation L., 8 Bridge chang, China. 
Se, mW. YY. City. Woodcock, Mabel E., asst. N. Y. State L, 
Whaley, Mrs. Margaret R., asst. In. P. L., Albany, N. Y. ' 
Elizabeth, N. J. Woodruff, J. Lyon, In. P. L., East St. Louis, 
Wheatcroft, Beverly, sec’y Ga. L. Commis- Ill. 
sion, Atlanta. Ga. Woodruff, Leon Harmon, asst. Drew Theo- 
Wheeler, Harold L., In. Hackley P. L., Muske- logical Seminary L., Madison, N. J. 
gon, Mich. Woodward, Alice H., Crandall F. L., Glens 
Wheeler, Henrietta Olive, asst. In. U.S. Falls, N. Y. 2 
Veterans’ Hospital No. 81 L., The Bronx, Woodworth, Florence, director’s asst. N. Y. 
N. Y. City. State L., Albany, N. Y. 


Wheeler, Joseph L., In. P. L., Youngstown, Wooster, J. Ethel, child. In. P. L., Bridge- 
Ohio. port, Conn. ‘ 
wpetet, Sumner Y., In. Essex County Law Wright, E. Martha, In. Schs. L., Franklin, 
Salem, Mass. mm. @. 
Wheelock Webster r, In. P. L., St. Paul, Minn. Wright, Ida F., In. P. L., Evanston, Tl. 
Whitcomb, Adah F., supervisor Sch’s. Dept. Wright, Ruth M., head Sch. and Child. Dept. 


P. L., Chicago. F. P. L.. New: ark, N. J. 
White, Ada J., br. In. P. L., Rochester, N. Y. Wuchter. Sue M., In. Continental and Com- 
White, Agnes B., P. L., White Plains, N. Y. mercial Nat'l Bank L., Chicago. 


= Andrew C., 424 Dryden Rd., Ithaca, Wur thman, Helen M., clerk N. Y. State L, 
} a N.Y 


white Mrs. R. D., asst. A. L. A., Chicago. Ww y 4 James I.. dir. N. ¥. State L., Albany, 


Whiteside, C. A., pres. Wm. G. Johnston Co., N. . 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Wyer, “Teieteaibis G., In. Univ. of Neb. L., Lin- 
Whitmore, Frank Hayden, In. P. L., Brock- coln, Neb 
ton, Mass. Wyeth, Ola M., In. P. L., Savannah, Ga. 
Ww hittaker, Stella Elizabeth, In. Hope St. Wynkoop, Asa, state inspe ctor of P. L’s., State 
High Sch. L., Providence, R. I. L. Extension Div., Albany, N. 
Whittemore, Caroline, head catlgr. P. L., Young, Iva M., In. Rockingham F. P. L, 


Brookline, Mass. Bellows Falls. Vt 
Wightman, Dorothy, first asst. Hazelwood Yust, William F., In. P. L., Rochester, N. Y. 


Br. Carnegie L., Pittsburgh, Pa. Zachert, Adeline B., dir. Sch. Ls. State Dept. 
Wigginton, May W., head Ord. Dept. P. L., of Publie Instruction ae vurg, Pa. 

Denver, Colo. Zepf, Charlotte, r «i P. L., Chicago. 
Wilcox, Ruth, head Fine Arts Div. P. L., Ziegler, Jane K., catlgr. p. L., St. Paul, Minn. 


Cleveland, Ohio. Zwick, G. L., trus. F. P. L., St. Joseph, Mo. 
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| bldg. —building. 
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comm.——commissio! 
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Adams’ Manual of historical litera- 


— com. on revision of, rpt., 
~ 43. 

“Address of welcome,” Knapp, 
337. . - 

Sm geet appropriations for th 
high sch. Sevier, 341 

Administrative = igs a 

Adult education, 152, 148, 173 
182, 203, 225 "307, 319. 

Advertising— commercial and_ in 


dustrial group, S. L. A., 371. 
Advisory council of regional group 
representatives (of catalogers). 
>? 
Affiliated organizations, 7 
Agric. editors’ assn., 29. 
Agric. index, 293. 
Agric. Is. sect., 289 
Ahern, Mary E., 350 
Alexander, M. L., “Commercial art 
and the p. |.,’" 293 
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American assn. of law Is., pro 

ceedings, 357 

. A. administrative rpts., 202 

-annual rpts.. 202. 

-com. on bibliography, rpt., 216 
—com. on bookbinding, rpt., 219. 
—com. on book buying, rpt., 221. 
—com. on cataloging, rpt., 222 
—com. on civil service relations, 

223 

com. on minittees, 223. 

—com. on constitution and by 

laws, 224 

com. on education, rpt., 224 
-com. on Evans bibiiogr aphiy, 

rpt., 22¢ 
—com. on federal and state rela 

tions, rpt., 227 

com. on fiftieth anniversary, 

230. 

com. on hospital Is., rpt., 231 
—com. on institutional Is., rpt., 
-com. on international relations, 

rpt., 233. 

—com. on legislation, rpt., 233 
—com. on l. co- op. with other 

countries, rpt., 234 
—com. on |. co-op. with the Ilis 

panic peoples, rpt., 233. 

—com. on |. revenues, rpt., 235. 
—com. on |. service, rpt., 236. 
—com. on |. training, rpt., 237. 
—com. on national certification 

and |. training, rpt., 239. 
—com. on Oberly memorial fund, 

rpt., 241. 

—com. on public documents, rpt., 

241. 

—com. on recruiting for Ll. serv- 

ice, 202; rpt., 242. 

com. on reprints and inexpen 

sive editions, rpt.. 243 





Appleton, 
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conf.—conference. 
co-op.—co-operate, -ation, ete. 
exec.—executive 
1.—library. 

In.---librarian. 
Is.—libraries. 
mem. —member. 
mtg meeting. 
N. A. S. L.—National Associa- 


tion of State Libraries. 
footnote. 
p. 1.—-public library. 


‘ L. A. com. 
American Is., 
-com. on 
manual of 
rpt., 243 
com. on Sabin bibliography, 243. 
com. on salaries, insurance and 
annuities, rpt., 244 
com. on schemes 
rpt., 245. 
1, on transfer of 1 
ice activities, rpt., 246. 
com. on union list of periodicals, 


on 
rpt., 
revision 

historical 


resources 
243. 

of Adams’ 
literature, 
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of l. service, 


co 





War serv- 


rpt., 246 
com. on ventilation and lighting 
of 1. bldgs., rpt. 246. 
-com. on work with the blind, 
rpt., 246. 
com. on work with the foreign 
born, rpt., 249. 
com. rpts., 216. 

— council, 197. 

—com. to investigate the proposed 


distribution of educational films 


through Is., 


conf., bieniel versus annual, 
200 
decimal classification advisory 
com., << 
pe com., rpt., 224. 
exec. board, 210. 
finance com. rpt., 251. 
finances, 210. 
gifts, 202. 
headquarters, 205; bldg., com. 
om. , 216. 
. administration com., rpt., 233. 
— me mbership, 205; com. rpt., 238. 
nominating com., 241. 
- publications, 207, 211; books 
for the blind, 207; 1923-24, 208; 
new, 208; Booklist, 208; pub- 
licity, 209; forthcoming, 208; 
cost and sales, 
publicity, 209; com. rpt., 242. 


regional meetings, 206. 


— representation at mtgs., 206. 


-secy’s rpt., 202 
state chapters, 
temporary L 


206. 


training board. 


com, rpt., 245. 

treas. rpt., 251. 

trustees of the endowment fund, 
Tpt., Zon. 

American 1. in Paris, 214; pub- 
licity, 215. 

Andrews, C. W., chmn. com. on 
decimal classification advisory 
com., 224. 

Andrews, Mrs. Kate D., elected 
secy. trustees sect., 352. 

Annual rpts., 1923-24, 143, 202. 

Annuities, see Salaries, insurance 


and annuities. 
Wm. W., 251. 
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pres.— president. 

rep.—represent, -ative, etc. 
rpt.—report 

sch.-—school. 

ect.—section. 

ecy.——secretary. 

S. L. A.—Special Libraries As 


sociation. 
sub-com.—sub-committee. 
treas.—treasurer. 
vice-pres.—vice-president. 


“*Archives work of Massachusetts.” 
Edmonds, 366. 


6 Archives work of North Carol- 
ina,” House, 364. 

Art reference round table, 293. 

Assistant In., 318; a 2 SG. 

Atlanta, Carnegie LL =... oe. 
number of students in 1. work, 
276; organization, 277. 

\yres, Samuel G., Exchanges 
among religious Is., 338. 

Raldwin, Clara F., “Recruiting 
for librarianship,” 349. 


Baldwin, Emma V., “Standardized 
course for training classes,”’ 346. 


Barnett, Claribel R., chmn. com. 
on Oberly memorial fund, rpt., 
241. 

Belden, Chas. F. D., arr 3 mem. 
A. L. A. exec. board, 148. 

Bevier, Elizabeth, 


* pe he 4 
ae for the high sch 
34 


Bibliography, 
Bien, Corabel, 
agric. section, 293. 
Birdsall, Grace H., “‘Hospital serv- 
ice at Lakeside hospita >” 316 
Blanchard, Linn R. presided round 
table for catalogers of large ls., 


rpt., 216. 


com., 
288; elected sec’y., 





301. 
a. See Work with the blind. 
Roard of emer for librarian 
ship, 197, 2: 
Bogle, Sarah uy N.,. 238. 
300k post. See Library book post. 
eer ge com. rpt., 219. 
Booklist, 208. 
Books for Europe, 222 


“Books for everybody” fund, 252. 


) sookstacks in relation to plan- 
ning,” 323. 

Bostwick, Arthur E., 319; 146; 
presided 1. bldgs. round table, 
323; chmn. com. on Institute fo1 
government research, 224; chmn. 
com. on Il. service, rpt., 236; 
“Business l. as a phase of group 
service,” 37 

Bowerman, Geo. F., chmn. com, on 
civil service relations, 223 

Bowker, R. R., 149; 350. 

“Boy and the book,” Eaton, 303. 


Boxer indemnity fund, 180. 

Brackbill, Anna L., elected Secy. 
religious nye round table, 339. 
Sraille books, 24 


Brigham, Johnson, “Mary C. 
Spencer—an appreciation,” 368. 
“British documents,” Fletcher, 


Brown, Chas. 
tension |. 
other 


352 


H., “University ex- 
service in relation to 
state-wide 1. agencies,” 
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Brown, Demarchus C., “Distribu- 
tion of state documents,” 360. 
Brown, Zaidee, “New H. W. Wil- 
son list,”” 341. 

Brussels institute, 217. 

Bulletin on library statistics, 229. 

Bureau of public personnel ad- 
ministration. See Institute for 
_<tesing age  ‘eocccee 

Business he 

“Business 1. = a phos of group 
service,” Bostwic 

“Business methods and efficiency 
in the p. 1.,”’ Zwick, 350. 

Carey, Miriam E., chmn. com. on 
—— a’ et. 231. 

Carlton, “Compensa- 
tions * atead work,” 190. 

Carnegie endowment, 252;  state- 
ment, 253. 

ye a Henry J. and Mrs. H. 


Carson, W. O., 326. 

Catalog sect., 298. 

Catalogers, 298; Sel 298. 

Cataloging, 300; 

Cataloging, com. rpt., . 222. 

Certification com., rpt., 239. 

Chase, Frank H., “What people 
are reading in Boston,” 171. 

Comes sch. for Ins., organiza- 
tion, 2 

“Children’s choice of 1. books in 
the elementary schs. of a big 
city,”’ Kelly, 339. 

Children’s librarians’ sect., 302. 

China, Library sch. in, 180. 

Chinese libraries, 179. 

Civic group, S.-L. A., 372. 

Civil service relations com., rpt., 


“Classroom Is. in the grade 
schools,” Tartre, 339. 

Coleman, L. V., 144; “Museum 
and the 1,” 293. 

College and reference sect., 305. 

College Is., 305; 

“Commercial art -— fe 6. i, 
Alexander, 293. 

Commission = l. and adult educa- 
tion, 203; 

Committee En 1923-24, 216. 

Committees, A. L. A. com., 223. 

“Comparison of qualifications, 
training, demand and remunera- 
tion o " the 1. profession with 
social work,’’ Compton, 327. 

“Compensations of reference 
work,” Carlton, 190. 

Compton, Charles H., chmn. com. 
on salaries, insurance and an- 
rpt., 245, “Comparison 

5 Sees. training, de- 
vee and remuneration of the 
1. Tene with social work,” 


i -il H. J., elected first vice- 
— National Assn. of state ls., 


Constitution and by-laws, A. L. A., 
224, amendments, 147. 

Coolidge, J. Randoiph, Jr., rpt. of 
ee of the endowment fund, 


“Co-operative municipal research,” 
Greenman, 362. 

Copyright, legislation, 221; 230. 

Correspondence school of librarian- 
ship, 238 

Cost of cataloging, 300. 

Coulter, Edith M., elected chmn., 
college and reference sect., 307. 

Council mtgs., 197. 

“County 1. a. in New York 
State,” Pope, 3 

County Is., 206; lt table, 309; 
service, 351. 

“Course in art and literature given 


at McLean hospital,’’ Philbrook, 
31 


Cowley, John D., “Ecclesiastical 
law books in a law L;” 35e. 

Craver, _—. W., IE oy com. 
on A. L. A. headquarters bldg. 
216; elected mem. of A. L. 
council, 148. 

Crimmins, Nora, “Publicity in the 
small 1.,”’ 345 

Cronin, Con. ite lan pres., 
N. A. 


nanan re ba “Extension 1. 
service and the — 355. 

Currier, T. Franklin. i 

Curry, Arthur R., 359. 

Curtis, Florence R., 327. 

Dale, Mrs. J. R., 352. 

Datz, Harry R., 326. 

Decimal classification advisory 
com., rpt., 224. 

“Development of good taste in lit- 
tle children’s reading,’”’ Wisdom, 


02. 

Dickerson, L. L., chmn. com. on 
reprints and_ inexpensive edi- 
tions, rpt., 243. 

Dickinson, Asa Don, elected mem. 
of A A. council, 148. 


“Differentiation and unification of 


education for 1. service,” Don- 
nelly, 328. 

Digest of state laws. See Index 
and digest of state laws. 

Dillon, Dorothy, 318. 

Dimmitt, Le Noir, elected chmn. 
— 1. extension service, 


Directory of catalogers, 298. 

“Distribution of state documents,” 
Brown, 359. 

Documents. See Public documents. 

Dominion Day, 145 

Donnelly, June, 328. 

Doud, Margery, elected secy. lend- 
ing sect., 323. 

Douglas, Antoinette, presided art 
reference round table, 293; 
elected chmn., art reference 
round table, 298. 

Drexel institute 1. sch., number of 
students in 1. work, 276; organ- 
ization, 278. 

Dudgeon, oe S., 326. 

Dullard, John P 69. 

Eaton, Walter P., ‘ 
the book,” 303. 
“Ecclesiastical law books in a law 

..” Cowley, 357. 

Editorial com., rpt., 224. 
Edmonds, John H., “Archives 
work in Massachusetts,” 366. 

Education com., rpt., 224. 

“Education for librarianship—as it 
— as it might be,” Tyler, 


‘The boy and 


“Educational qualifications and 
status of the professional In. 
in colleges an universities,” 
Keogh, 306. 

Elementary = round table, 339. 

Eliza Lamb, 

Ellis, W. Ww. ““Inter-l. loan of 
agric. material,” 292. 

Employment service, 205. 

Endicott, Enid E., “Sequences in 
girls’ reading,” 303. 

Endowment fund, 252; statement, 
254. 


“Entrance requirements of 1. 
schs.,”’ Prouty, 348. 

“Essentials in the instruction of 
the use of books and ls.,’’ Gan- 
ser, 340. 

“Essentials in the instruction of 
the use and care of books,” 
Tawney, 339. 


Evans bibliography, 226; com. rpt., 
26. 


“e ‘xchanges among religious Is,” 
Ayres, 338. 


“Extension |. service and the phys. 


, ae. Crow went , 355. 

‘Extension work of the no 
sch, 1.,” Hileman, 340. “ 

“Faculty in the high sch. 1.,” War. 
ren, 341. 

Farquhar, Alice M., “Linking u 
the central reference de it. wit 
branches and stations,” 307, 

“Fathers and children’s ls.,” Lowe, 
303. 


Fede “a and state relations, com., 
199, rpt., 227. 

Federal yureau of libraries, 229, 

Ferguson, Milton J., presided 
League of 1. commissions, 358; 
“What people are reading in 
Calfornia,”’ 174. 

Fess, Lehr, “Parliamentary law in 

jurisprudence,” 35 

= Pearl, cesided ‘lending sect., 


Fifteth anniversary, com., 230, 

Finance com. rpt. " 251. 

Finances, A. L. A., 210. 

Financial group, . 2. A., 372, 

Financial rpts., 1923-24, 251. 

“The ‘Fixed collection’ plan of 
providing classroom Is.,” Sauer, 
339. 


Fletcher, Angus, 331. 


Foote, Mary S., elected  sec’y. 
treas., A. A. L. L., 358; decd. 
See n. 353. 


Foreign born. See Work with the 
foreign born. 

Freeman, Florence M.,_ elected 
secy., catalogers sect., 299. 

Freeman, Marilla W., Ist vice- 
pres. A. L. A., presided 2nd 
general session, 145. 

Friday, David, ‘“Plaint of the 
prosperous,” "369. 

“Furnishing county 1. _ service 
through an established municipal 
L, settie, 352. 

Ganser, Helen, “Essentials in the 
instruction of the use of books 
and ls.,’ 

Geircke, Martha L., 292; 293. 

General sessions, A. L. A., 143. 

Gerould, James Thayer, chmn. 
com. on Il. co-op. with other 
countries, rpt., 234; chmn. com. 
on resources of American ls. 
rpt., 243. 

Gibbs, Laura R., 373. 

Godard, George S. “Survey of the 
functions of state Is.,” 360; “Re 
port of the joint committee on 
national legislative reference 
service,” 362. 

Goldsmith, Peter H., chmn. com. 
on I. co-op., with the Hispanic 
peoples, rpt., 233. 

Goldthwaite, Lucille A., chmn. 
ae. on work with the blind, 


246. 
Goulding, Philip S., elected chmn. 
catalogers sect., 299. 


Greenman, Edward De “Co-opera- 
tive municipal research,” 362. 
Griggs, Mrs. Lillian B., presided 

small Is. round table, 344, 

Group mtgs., S. L. A., 371. 

Hall, Mary, “What next in the 
ee for better high sch. 
s.?”’, 342 " 

a a Chas. Boardman, recipient 

f John Newbery medal, 

Manin, Emma B., “International 
institute of agric. and its publi- 
cations,’ 289. 

Ileadquarters bldg., A. L. A., 216. 
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n, Ethel, “Value of the chil- 
ge ae 1. in a normal sch.,”’ 340. 
Hewins, Carolyn, 340. 
High sch. Is. See School Is. 
High sch. round table, 341. 
Hileman, Janet, “Extension work 
of the normal sch. 1.,”’ 340. 
Hirshberg, Herbert. S., _ elected 
secy.-treas. N. A. 5. L.,. 368,° “L. 
service for rural schs.,”” 341. 
Hiss, Sophie K., presided catalog 
sect., 298. : f 
Hopkins, Julia A., presided train- 
ing class instructors round table, 


346. 
Hopper, Franklin F., chmn. com. 
on |. administration, rpt., 233. 
Hospital Is., 210; com. rpt., 231; 
round table, 313. 

Hospital 1. service, cost of, 314; 
at Lakeside Hospital, 316. 

House, R. B., “Archives work of 
North Carolina,” 364. 

Howe, Harriet E., elected mem. of 
A. L. A. council, 148. 

Hubbell, Jane P., 323. a 

Hurlbert. Dorothy, “‘Staff adminis- 
tration for the small 1.,”’ 344. 

Hyde, Dorsey W., elected mem. of 
A. L. A. council, 149. 

“Imaginary voyages,” Wead, 300. 

Importation of books, 221. 

Index and digest of state laws, 
199; 230. 

Index to song collections, 299. 

Infection through books, 314. 

Institute for government research, 
com., rpt., 223. 

Institutional libraries 
231; legislation, 233. 

“Instruction in the use of the 1.,” 
Van Hoesen, 306. 

Insurance. See Salaries, insurance 
and annuities. 

Insurance group, S. L. A., 372. 

“Inter-l. loan of agric. material,” 
Ellis, 292. 


“Inter-l. registration,” 


com., rpt., 


Bostwick, 


International catalog of scientific 
literature, 217 

“International institute of agric. 
= its publications,” Hawks, 
289. 


International relations, com., rpt., 
23 


Jail libraries. See Institutional ls. 
James L. Whitney Fund. See 
Whitney, James L., fund. 
Jennings, Judson T., pres. A. L. 
A., presided Ist and 4th general 
sessions, 143; “Sticking to our 
last,” 150; Dominion day, 145; 
presided council mtgs., 197. 
Joeckel, Carleton B., read “‘The 
library the heart of the wniver- 
sity,” 193. 

Johnston, W. Dawson, dir., Amer- 
ican 1. in Paris, rpt., 215. 

Jones, E. Kathleen, chmn. com. on 
hospital libraries, rpt., 231; oo 
sided hospital Is. round table, 
313, 318. 

Jones, Perrie, elected chmn. hos- 
pital ls. round table, 314. 

Junior training course, 347. 

“Keeping the staff informed,” 
Webb, 318. 

Kelly, Frances, “Children’s choice 
of 1. books in the elementary 

_Schs. of a big city,” 339. 

Kent, Sadie, “Normal sch. as a 
_Promoter of sch. 1. service,” 340. 

Keogh, Andrew, “Educational 


qualifications and status of the 
professional In. in colleges and 
universities,” 306. 
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Kerr, Willis H., elected chmn. sch. 
Is. sect., 343. 

Knapp, Clarence H., “Address of 
welcome,” 357. 

Koch, Theo. W., chmn. com. on 
Evans bibliography, 226. 

Lacy, Mary G., elected chmn., 
agric. sect., 293. 

Lathrén Olive C., elected second 
vice-pres. A. A. L. L., ; 

Latimer, Louise P., ““They who get 
slapped,” 303. 

League of 1. 
ceedings, 358. 

League of nations com. on intel- 
lectual co-operation, 216. 

Ledbetter, Eleanor E., chmn. com. 
on work with the foreign born, 
rpt., 249. 

Legislation com., rpt., 233. 

Legislative reference service, 359. 


commissions, pro- 


“Lending assistant looks at her 
world,” Dillon, 318. + 
“Lending assistant’s reading,” 


Prouty, 318. 
Lending sect., 318. 
Lester, Clarence B., presided N. 
A. L., 359. 
“Lettered and unlettered  Ins.,” 
Wyer, 360. 
Leupp, Harold L., “The 1. the 
heart of the university,” 193. 
Levin, N. R., chmn. com. on pub- 
licity, rpt., 242. 

Lewis, Frank G., presided religious 
book round table, 337; elected 
chmn. religious book round ta- 


Sarah Virginia, 
chmn. lending sect., 323 

Library administration, com., rpt., 
233 


elected 


“Library and the training sch. for 
nurses,” 315. 

Library book post, 199; 227. 

Library bldgs., 367; 206; round ta- 
ble, 323. 

Library co-op. with other coun- 
tries, com., rpt., 234. 

Library co-op., with the Hispanic 
eoples, com., rpt., 233. 

sabears establishment, 206. 

Library functions, 150. 

“Library information service in 
the bureau of education,” 328, 
330. 

Library of information service, 
229 


Library of the District of Colum- 
bia, 199; 200. 

Library personnel, 359. 

“Library publicity in Muskegon,” 
Wheeler, 333. 

Library quarters, 325. 

Library revenues, com. rpt., 235. 

Library schs., 261. 

Library sect. of the N. E. A., 343. 

Library service, 151; 245; com. of 
five, rpt., 236. 

“Library service for rural schs.,” 
Hirshberg, 341. 

Library statistics. See Statistics. 

Library survey, 146; 236; 358; 


223. 

“The library systems best adapted 
to serve the American people,” 
McDonald, 359. 

“The library the heart of the uni- 
versity,” Leupp, 193. 

Library training, 157; 161; 167; 
202; 239; board, 245; 257; com. 
rpt., 245; professional sect., 326; 
for teacher Ins., 340. See also 
1. schs. 

Library work with children in its 
larger outlook, 303 

“Library’s responsibility in collect- 
ing source material concerning 
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local art and artists,’”’ Wilcox, 
296. 


“Linking up the central reference 
dept. with branches and_sta- 
tions,” Farquhar, 307. 

“aes introductions,” Reely, 
1 


Los Angeles p. 1. library sch., num- 
ber of students in 1. work, 276; 
organization, 280. 

Lowe, John Adams, elected sec- 
ond vice-pres., A. L. A., 148; 
chmn. com. on A. L. A. mem- 
bership, rpt., 239; “Fathers and 
children’s Is.,”’ 303. 

loca H. M., chmn. com. on 
union list of periodicals, rpt., 
246; chmn. com. on books for 
Europe, 222. 

McCarthy, Ada J., 356. 
McCullough, Ethel F., “Publicity 
for the reference dept.,” 307. 
McDonald, Anna A., “The 1. sys- 
tems best adapted to serve the 

American people,” 359. 

McMillen, James A., elected secy., 
college and reference sect., 307. 

Manchester, Earl N., elected mem. 
of A. L. A. council, 149. 

Mann, Margaret, 298, 299; elected 
first vice-pres., A. L. A., 148; 
chmn. com. on cataloging, 223; 
“Research and reference in the 
special 1.,” 185. 

Martel, Chas., 298. 

Martin, Helen, elected secy., chil- 
dren’s Is’. sect., 305. 

Marvin, Cornelia, elected chmn. 
county ls. round table, 313. 

Mason, Alfred D., presided trus- 
tees sect., 350. 

Massee, May, 208. 

“Medical 1. in 
Myers, 315. 

Medical 1. service, 355; 315. 

a Sees A. L. A., 205; com. 


the hospital,” 


38. 

“Methods of inponeite reading 
habits through the county 1. sys- 
tem,” Silverthorn, 310. 

Mestee, pate H., presided A. 


Meyer, H. H. B., elected pres. A. 
L. A., 148; chmn. com. on trans- 
fer of L war service activities, 
rpt., 246; “Statute law index- 
ing,” 360. 

Millard, W. J., elected second vice- 
pres. N. A, L., > 

Miller, Emily, Van Dorn, 208; 
“New fads in reading,” 321. 

Miller, Zana K., “Pitfalls in the 
use of C. printed cards,” 302. 

Mitchell, Sydney B., elected chmn. 

rofessional training sect., 328; 
‘Returns made to the people on 
their investment,” 359. 

Moving pictures, 335, 337. 

Mudge, Isadore G., “Old, new and 
needed reference books,” 307. 
Mulheron, Anne, presided county 

Is. round table, 309; elected 
mem. of A. L. A. council, 149. 
ie ages and the 1,” Coleman, 


Myers, Grace W., 315. 

National assn. of state Is., 
ceedings, 359. 

National certification and training. 
See Certification. 

“The new A. L. A. list. Books 
for the high sch. 1.,”” Van Cleve, 


pro- 


341. 
en fads in reading,” Miller, 


“New H. W. Wilson list,” Brown, 
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New York Public Library, |. sch., 
number of students in |. work, 
276; organization, 281. 

New York State, |. sch., number 
of students in 1. work, 276; or- 
ganization, 282. 

Newberry, Marie A., 328. 

Reehery Medal, the John, 303, 


Newspaper Is., S. L. A., 372 

Newspapers, 171; 176. 

Nominating com., 241. 

a sch. as a promoter of 
sch. l. service,’”’ Kent, 340. 

Normal sch. round table, 340. 

Oakley, Sylvia, elected secy-treas. 
sch. Is. sect., 343. 


‘Oberly memorial fund, 252; state- 


ment, 256; com., rpt., 241. 
Officers elected, A. L. A., 148. 
“Old, new and needed reference 

books,” Mudge, _ 

Olson, Nelle A., 

“Organization n> EN of 
reference depts. having more 
than one division,’’ Vaile, 307. 

“Organization of the small cat- 
alog,’’ Whittemore, 301. 

“Outwitting the best _ seller,” 
Paine, 322. 

Paine, Paul M., 
best seller,’’ 322. 

Paris 1. See American I. in Paris. 

Paris 1. sch., 238, 204, 343. 

“Parliamentary law in jurispru- 
dence,”’ Fess, 357. 

Parsons, Mary, 343. 

Periodicals, 172. 

Personnel. See Library personnel. 

Philbrook, Laura L., “Courses in 
art and nae ven at Mce- 
Lean hospital,” ‘ 

“Pitfalls in the — ef. Bk. 
printed cards,’ Miller, 302. 

Pittsburgh, Carnegie 1. sch., num- 
ber of students in l. work, 276; 
organization, 282. 

“Place of the |. in the junior high 
sch.,”” Yust, 343. 

“Place of the l. in Nv modern hos 
pital,” Russell, 

“Plaint of the selon nol * Friday, 
369. 

Political appointments com., 241. 

Pope, Mildred, “County 1. law in 
New York state,”’ 309. 

Porter, Washington T., ““What are 
the necessary qualifications of a 
l. trustee?”’, 351. 

Pratt institute l. sch., number of 
students in 1. work, 276; organ- 
ization, 283. 

“Present status of the entrance 
requirements of the 1. school,” 
Curtis, 327. 

Prison Is. See Institutional Is. 

“Problems of custodian and custo- 
dianship,” Le Fevre and Fergu- 
son, 312 

Professional training sect., 326. 

Public documents, 360; com., rpt., 
241; round table, 328. 

“Public documents in the home,” 
Sullivan, 331. 

Publications, A. L. A., 207; new, 

208 . 


“Outwitting the 


Publicity, 345; 350; 209; 311 
rpt., 242; round table, 33 

“4 ee, or eo kh cet 
Smith, 

*Publicit ea the reference dpt.,’ 
iy for 307. 

“Publicity in the small 1,” Crim- 
mins, 345. 

Prouty, Louise, 319, 328; “En- 
trance requirements of 1. schs., 
348. 


; com. 


2. 
pport,’ 


SPRINGS 


Putnam, Herbert, chmn. com. on 
international relations, rpt., 233. 

Quigley, Margery, presided pub- 
licity round table, 332, 337. 

Ranck, Samuel H., chmn. com. on 
ventilation and lighting of 1. 
bldgs., rpt., 246; chmn. com. on 
. revenues, rpt., 235; elected 
chmn. 1. bldgs., poune table, 326; 
“Selling the p. 1. idea to city of- 
ficials,” 351 

Raney, M. c. chmn. com. on book 
buying, rpt., 222. 

Rathbone, Josephine A., elected 
mem. of A. L. A. council, 149. 
“Recent library development in 

China,’” Wood, 145. 
Reclassification of librarians in the 
District of Columbia, 200. 
Reclassification of library em- 
ployees in the govt. service, 229, 
244. 


Recruiting, 206; com. rpt., 242 
‘Recruiting for librarianship,” 
Baldwin, 349. 

Redstone, Edward H., presided S. 

* 

Reely, Mary K., “Literary intro- 
ductions,”” 319 

Reese, Rena, presided professional 
training sect., 326; “Training 
the 1. assistant,” 156. 

Reference work, 188, 190, 307. 

Regional meetings, A. L. A., 206 

Religious book round table, 337 

Report of the joint committee on 
national legislative reference 
service,’ Godard, 363 

Reprints and ine xpensive editions 
com. rpt., 243 

“Research and reference in the 
special library,”” Mann, 185. 

Resolutions, A. L. A. com., 144. 

Resources of American Is., com. 
rpt., 243. 

“The returns made to the people 
on their investment,’ Mitchell, 
359 

Revision of Adam’s manual of 
historical literature, com. rpt., 

243 


Rhodes, Isabella K., presided 
round table for catalogers in the 
smaller lIs., 301. 

Rice, Paul North, 300. 

Richardson, E. C., chmn. com. on 
bibliography, rpt., 219; “‘The- 
ological Is. as a field for co-op..” 
337. 

Richardson, Mary, 
teacher-Ins.,”’ 340. 

Riverside |. service sch., number of 
students in |. work, 276; organ 
ization, 283. 

Roden, Mrs. Carl B., 208. 

Round table mtgs., 289. 

Ruckteshler, N. Louise, 313. 

Rush, Chas. E., “The training, 
ethical standards, and ideals of 
the l. personnel,”’ 359. 

Russell, Wm. L., 315. 

Sabin bibliography com., 243. 

Sabin, Frances, “University pack- 
age |. and the classical teacher,” 
354. 

St. Louis p. 1. library sch., num- 
ber of students in |. work, 276; 
organization, 283. 

Salaries, insurance and annuities, 
com. rpt., 244 

Sanborn, Henry N., chmn. com. 
on constitution and by-laws, 147. 

Sanderson, Edna M., elected mem. 
of A. L. A. council, 149. 

Sauer, Julia L., “The ‘Fixed col- 
lection’ plan ‘of providing class 
room Is.,” 9. 


“Training 





CONFERENCE 


Sawyer, Ethel R., elected chm. 
training class instructors round 
table, 349 

Schemes of library service com 
rpt., 245. y 

Schneider, 

School ls., 

School Is. sect., 339. 

Scott, Almere L., presided univer. 
sity 1. extension service, 352, 
Sears, Minnie L. “Subject head. 

ings for small is.,” 301. 

Secretary’s rpt., 202. 

Sections and round tables, 289, 

Selective cataloging, 301. 

“Selling the p. | cm to city of. 
ficials,’” Ranck, 35 

Senior training course, 347, 

“Sequences in girls’ reading,” En 
dicott, 303 

Settle, Geo. T., “Furnishing coun 
ty l. service thr Kaa an estab 
lished municipal 1.,”° 351. 

Severance, H. O., oreaiiel agric. 
Is. sect., 289 

Shearer, Augustus Fi... chmn, com. 
on revision of Adar n’s ae 
of historical liter: ture, rpt., 243 

Silverthorn, Bessie B., “Ridehods 
of improving reading habits 
through the county 1. system,” 
310. 

Simmons college, 1. sch., number 
of students in 1. work, 276; or- 
ganization, 284. 

Singley, Louise, elected secy. pro- 
Pi oe training sect., 328, 

all Is. round table, 344; officers, 
346. 

Smith, Sessie S arge ant, chmn 
com. on recruiting for 1. service, 
rpt., 243. 

Smith, Elizabeth M., 
p. l. support,” 335. 

Smith, Faith E., elec ted mem. of 
A. L. A. council, 1 

Smith, Lillian, mee Be children’s 
Ins’. sect., 302 

Social work, 327. 

Song collections, index to. See In- 
dex to song collections. 

“Special business library,” Hyde, 
330. 

Special Is., 330; 186 

Special Is. assn., proceedings, 369; 
group meetings, 371 

“Spencer, Mary C.—an apprecia- 
tion,” Brigham, 368. 

Sprague, Jessie, ‘University ex- 
tension Il. service and the p. 
Ia +a 

Stacks. See bookstacks. 

“Staff administration for the small 
1,” Hurlbert, 344. 

Standardization of 1. sch. courses, 
327. 

“Standardization of p. Is.,’’ Wheat- 
croft, 345. 


Sertha M., 302, 
6. 


“Publicity for 


“Standardization of sch. Is.”” West, 


346. 

“Standardized course for training 
classes,’ Baldwin, 346. 

“Standards of training classes,” 
Newberry, 328 

State chapters, A. L. A., 206. 

State lL. bldgs., 367. 

Statistics, 229. 

“Statute law indexing,” Meyer, 
360. 

Strohm, Adam, chmn. com, on 
temporary library training board, 

rpt., 245; “Why educate for 
librarianship ?”, 167. 

Students in 1. schools, 276. 
“Subject headings for small a 
Sears, 301. 

Sullivan, Mrs. Maude D., 331. 
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credits in 1. 


school 
schools,” Windsor, 326. 


“Summer 


See Library survey. 

“Survey of the functions of state 
Is..” Godard, 360. 

Syracuse university 1. sch., number 
of students in 1. work, 276; or- 


Survey. 


tion, 285. 
rere, Pauline as, Speer oom ls. in 
the grade schools,” ? 339. 
Tawney, Mary A., Essentials in 
the instruction of the use and 
care of books,” 339. 2 
Technolo grou, —s. A. S75. 
Telford, Fred eee 
Temporary _|* i bs rary Training 


Board, 237; com. rpt., 245; rpt., 
257 

Text books on 1. work, 

Theological «Ecce gy 518. 

“Theological ls. as a field for co- 
operation, ” Richardson, 337. 

“They who get slapped,” Latimer, 








303. 

Training class instructors round 
table, 346. 

“The aining, ethical standards, 
and ideals of the 1. personnel,” 
Rush, 359 

“Training teacher-Ins.,”’ Richard- 
son, 340. : . 

“Training the library assistant, 
Reese, 156 ; a 

Transfer of war service activi- 
ties, com. rpt., 246. 

Traylor, Melvin A., elected trus- 
tee of endowment fund, 251; 
148. 

Treasurer’s “5, aaa 

Trustees sect., 350. 

Tweedell, Edw. D., treas. rpt., 251; 
re-elected treas., A. L. A., 148; 


presided college and reference 
sect., 305; 307. q : 

Tyler, Alice S., “‘Education for li- 
brarianship—-as it is and as it 
might be,” 161. 

Union list of ~we~ am 205, 305, 
308; com. rpt., 246. 

“Unified system of education for 
ibrarianship,”” Wyer, 327. 

“University extension 1. service 
and the p. 1.,"" Sprague, 353. 

“University extension |. service in 
relation to other statewide 1. 
agencies,” Brown, 352 

University Is., 193, 305, 352; bidgs., 
308. 


University |. extension service, 


352. 


University of Buffalo, |. sch., 
number of students in |. work, 
276; organization, 277 

University of California 1. sch., 
number of students in |. work, 

276; organization, 278. 

University of Illinois 1. sch., num- 


INDEX 


ber of students in 1. 
organization, 280 
University of Texas, 1. 
ber of students in 1. 
organization, 286. 


work, 276; 


sch., num- 
work, 276; 


University of Washington, 1. sch., 
number of students in |. work, 
276; organization, 286. 

University of Wisconsin, 1. sch., 
number of students in lL work, 
276; organization, 288. 

“University package 1. and the 
classical teacher,” Sabin, 354. 

“Use of the unit card,” Wenner- 


strum, 301, 

Vaile, Lucretia, “Organization and 
management of reference depts, 
having more than one division,’ 
307 


“Value of the children’s 1. in a 
normal sch.,’”’ Herron, 340. 
Values in directing the reading of 
children, 302. 
Van Cleve, Jessie Gay, “The new 
\. L. A. list Books for the high 
1 


sch. 1.,” ; 
Van Hoesen, Henry B., “Under- 
graduate and graduate instruc- 


tion in the use of the 1.” 306. 
Ventilation and lighting of library 


bldgs., com. rpt., 246. 

Vernon, Lucile, appointed sec’y- 
treas. A. A. L. L., n., 358. 

Vitz, Carl, 332; elected mem. of 
A. L. A. council, 149; chmn. 
com. on public documents, rpt., 


oi. 
W an, Frank K., 


chmn. com. on 
certification and l. training, rpt., 
239; elected mem. A. L. A. exec. 


board, 148. 
Wappat, Blanche K. S., 298. 
War ew — 207. 
Ward, G. O., 


Warren, Elia. “Fac ulty in the 
high sch. 1.,” 34 

— Eunice, _ a voy- 

ges, ” 300. 

Ww _ William, 318. 

Wellman, H. C., chmn. editorial 
com., 22 

Wennerstrum, W ‘innifred, “Use of 


the unit card,’ 301. 


West, Elizabeth, “Standardization 
of sch. Wg 346. 

Western Reserve University 1. 
sch., number of students in 1. 
work, 276; organization, 287. 


“What are the necessary qualifica- 


tions of a 1. trustee?”, Porter, 
351. 
“What Canada is doing in the 


training of junior 1. 
Carson, 326. 

“What has the employer to expect 
from the 1. sch. graduate?’’, 
Dudgeon, 326. 


assistants,” 
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“What next in the cam n for 
better high sch. ls. ?”, Piaf 342. 
“W hat. people are reading in Bos- 


ton, Pm 171 
“What people are reading in Cali- 
fornia,’ Ferguson, 174. 
Wheatcroft, _ er Wy. “Standardiza- 
tion of 


Wheeler, Fiaroia 1 er “*L, publicity 
in Muskegon,” 333. 

Wheeler, Harry A., elected trus- 
tee of endowment fund, 148. 

Ww heeler, Sumner Y., elected pres. 

L. L., 358 

W wt wg Mary E., chmn., book- 

binding com., rpt., 220. 


Whitney, James L., fund, 252; 
statement, 255. 
Whittemore, Caroline, “Organiza- 


tion of the small catalog,” 301. 

“Why educate for librarianship?” 
Strohm, 167. 

Wilcox, Ruth, Library’s responsi- 
bility in collecting source mate- 
rial concerning ) Be art and 
artists,” 296; elected sec’y, art 
reference round table, 298. 

Wilkin, Ralph H., elected first vice- 
pres. A. A. L. L., 358. 

Wilkinson, Mary S., elected chmn., 


children’s Ins’. sect., 305 
Wilson, H. W., 293. 
326; second vice- 


Windsor, P. lL 
pres. A. L. A. presided 3rd gen- 
eral session, 1a 

Wisdom, Elizabeth B., “Develop- 
ment of good taste in little chil- 
dren’s reading,” 302. 

Wood, Harriet A., chm. 
education, 226. 

Wood, Mary Elizabeth, 
brary development 
145 

WwW ork with the blind, 246; Is. hav- 
ing departments for the blind, 
247; com., 207; rpt., 247. 

Work with the foreign born, com. 
rpt., 249; publications, 250. 

Wyer, James I., 327; com. on 

federal, (and state relations, rpt., 


com. on 


“Recent li- 
in China,” 


227; “Address of welcome,” 
x. A. Ben 359; “Lettered 
and unlettered Ins.,”’ 360. 

Wyer, Malcolm G., chmn. com. on 
l. training, rpt., 238. 

Yust, William F., chmn. com. on 
legislation, rpt., 233; “‘The place 
of the 1. in the junior high 


sch.,”’ 343. 
Zachert, Adeline B., 
Is. sect., 339. 

Zurich index, 218; 298. 

Zwick, G. L., “Business methods 
and efficiency in the p. 1.,”’ 350; 
elected chmn. trustees sect., 352. 


presided sch. 





